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PART ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 


The weather was unusual. 

Spring is usually a time when flowers bloom and birds sing, but the 
spring of that year was riotous. 

Black clouds had descended and everything, heaven and earth, grew 
dark. The grasses on the hillocks rustled and the trees in the grove at the 
foot of Mount Pucho shivered and moaned under the gusts of wind. With 
a crack something broke in the water-mill near the Kiruma Pass and the 
three poplars standing by it bent low, swaying, and it seemed they would 
snap at any moment. The magpie nests in the tops of the poplars were 
swept away by the strong blast. 

It was all like the fearful night some time before when a blizzard had 
come down of a sudden. All around there were rumblings and roars, as 
though many wagons were crossing a trestle bridge at a time. 

The frightened Gap Sun shifted the crying child from her back to her 
side and began to soothe him. But Ul Nam was too small to understand 
her and continued to cry. Oh, what shall I do if the devil hears him cry and 
comes down from the heavens and grabs him, she thought. 

“Do not weep, Ul Nam. Do not weep, little one,” Gap Sun whispered 
over her shoulder, glancing in fright at the black sky. But Ul Nam would 
not hear but kept crying, kicking his feet. He was already hoarse and he 
seemed about to choke. 

Gap Sun was so annoyed that her large eyes became hollow and her 
lips dry. Her belly was flat from hunger and the strap which held the child 
on her back kept slipping down. And the hungry child had begun to cry for 
his mother’s breast even before the east wind had risen. Several times Gap 
Sun had given him roots of bindweed to chew on, which their mother had 
dug up while weeding the field, and then he would stop fretting for a while. 
But soon he started crying more lustily. 


Before long Gap Sun’s eyelids grew heavy and she felt her lower limbs 
going limp. Suddenly a furious wind sprang up and black clouds gathered 
darkening everything. As though in terror, a solitary poplar standing in 
the field began trembling all over. Above Mount Pucho and above the 
distant Siru Hill the dark clouds, coming from who knew where, clustered 
in masses piling up on one another and then hastened menacingly towards 
the mother and her two children. 

Soon the whole sky was overspread with dark thunderclouds and the 
hills and the groves and the fields were swept and shaken by the howling 
wind. 

But Ul Nam continued to cry, kicking his feet. A cold sweat broke out 
on the child’s forehead, and it was hard to tell whether he was crying just 
because he was hungry or more because he was frightened at the scowling 
skies and the roaring winds. 

In despair Gap Sun was also ready to break into tears. 

What could she do? Mother said she had to finish weeding the field 
that day. And she says her breast is almost dry because of hard work. 

Gusts of humid wind swept over the fields, howling. Last year’s dry 
grass rustled, and stalks of old wormwood snapped and were whirled up in 
the air. 

Suddenly Gap Sun’s frightened eyes were caught by the gently 
nodding yellow head of a dandelion. Growing amid dry weeds from last 
year, the modest flower struck her with wonder. Forgetting the fearful 
weather for a moment, the girl bent down and plucked it. Twirling the 
flower from the stalk of which milky sap oozed out, she handed it over her 
shoulder to Ul Nam. Stretching out a grimy little hand, wet with tears and 
saliva, the child grabbed the flower and stuck it in his mouth. The bitter 
taste convulsed his whole face in an insulted grimace, he spat out the 
flower and howled even more loudly, as though his mouth was severely 
burned. 

Tears welled up in Gap Sun’s eyes. She looked beseechingly towards 
her mother who, down on her haunches on the far fringe of the field across 
the long rows, was working her hoe intently. 

The mother herself was in all haste, without even wiping the dripping 
sweat from her forehead, spurred on by Ul Nam’s screams which cut her to 
the quick, and by the ever more louring sky. 

Yes. That spring was unusual. 

The mother greeted it with a kind of anxiety in her heart. Almost two 
months had passed since the first breath of spring. Even when there was 
still a lot of snow in the shady parts, the weather was suspiciously warm. 
The hard-frozen bottom of the dell began to thaw and the first thaw waters 
began to trickle with a gentle murmur. In the homes people began to 
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gather and air the remaining seed grain, repair the ploughs and hoes, 
sharpening them and attaching handles, dig up potatoes from the pits and 
cut out their eyes. 

The life in these dismal log houses was hungry, oppressed and 
physically exhausting, but it seemed to the people that at last the long, 
hard northern winter would pass and spring, with its joy of renewal, would 
come. Filled with hope, the people would go out in the yard in anticipation 
of warm days. The lanes and streets of the settlement grew more lively. 

It was time for spring to arrive, but it tarried somewhere beyond the 
desolate plain at the foot of Siru Hill. And here suddenly a blizzard came 
and brought anxiety. Frost again gripped the dell that had more or less 
thawed, driving out the white mist and blanketing the ground with snow. 
It froze hope in the hearts of people, which now turned bleak like barren 
soil. 

The bad weather lasted for nearly ten days. Only today it grew 
warmer and began to thaw once more, but the time was lost and hopes for 
a good harvest faded. This year, too, hunger was not to be escaped. People 
began to agonize over how they would make it till autumn, even if they 
somehow managed to sow seeds. So menfolk became restless and, setting 
aside farm work, were up to some kind of intrigue. Every day they went off 
to the town. 

All this appeared to Won Nam’s mother as a portent of an ordained 
future, and she lived in a state of constant anxiety that spring. 

It was just past noon. From the direction of the top of Siru Hill and 
Mount Pucho a black cloud advanced, like a terrifying demon with gaping 
jaws. With a vague anxiety she looked up at the sky without letting go of 
the hoe. At that moment lightning flashed, slashing the black clouds 
looming over her head with its fiery sword. 

“O Lord...” 

Sun Nyo, as this was her name, rose in fright, straightening her back 
with difficulty and glanced over the hillock on which dry wormwood were 
desperately swaying. The lone poplar, as though with a presentiment of 
trials to come, shivered with all its branches. Under the poplar stood Gap 
Sun with Ul Nam tied on her back, gazing with fear at the sky which 
threatened, it seemed to her, dire punishment for she knew not what. She 
tried to calm her brother who continued to weep from hunger. 

Hearing Ul Nam’s hoarse cries, the mother involuntarily stretched a 
hand out in his direction. As the mother was making the instinctive 
motion, a thunder crashed and rumbled, the first thunder of the year. 
Somehow it sounded hostile to the mother. 

Instantly her already uneasy heart went numb with fear. She was 
ready to quit the work and hurry to her children. But she had only to look 
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at the rows and her shoulders sagged and a heavy sigh escaped her throat. 
She had to finish the weeding. If she delayed the work even one day, all the 
late-planted potatoes could go to waste. 

Glancing frequently at the sky, the mother resumed scraping the soil 
with the hoe, as though with the blows of the hoe she was trying to drown 
out Ul Nam’s cries. 

The terrifying darkness kept advancing closer, as though pursuing 
the mother. In the distance, beyond the beds, over the grassy knolls, the 
murk had descended and she could no longer distinguish the contours of 
objects. The mother involuntarily lifted her gaze and saw that above the 
peak of Siru Hill and over Mount Pucho the black clouds racing across the 
sky were piling up. 

The rain clouds advanced wrathfully with the wind whistling 
furiously and peals of thunder resounding menacingly, as though nature 
itself intended to settle accounts with her, a simple woman, who had come 
to this dell together with her two small children, and who was working like 
one possessed in a vain attempt to make up for lost time. 

And yet in the morning it had been a clear spring day, the sun had 
shone brightly and the mother had come out to the field with her children, 
resolved to complete the work that day. But the sky suddenly grew 
turbulent, as though it were itching to demonstrate its capricious nature 
and do someone a bad turn. 

So it was a murky and gloomy spring day, just as the times were 
restless. 

It was last year that anxiety had settled in Sun Nyo’s heart, when her 
husband set off for the lumbering camp on Siru Hill and took up the 
carrier’s job. But at the time she understood little of worldly affairs and 
considered it her lot to spend the whole long winter in the absence of her 
husband. All her past life had passed in loneliness, she did not understand 
why things had developed that way. Only recently, after the menfolk of the 
village, worried about the ever increasing hardships of life, began to speak 
of giving someone a shaking—she was not quite clear who—and at last 
began to stream into Sandaogou in large crowds, did she begin to hazily 
understand why she had been feeling concern and anxiety in the depths of 
her heart. So quiet and submissive she used to accept everything at their 
face value, but now she felt that it was incredibly bold of the peasants to go 
to town in large numbers. Worry nagged at her—what if something had 
happened? 

There was another reason which made Sun Nyo, now working in the 
potato field while thunder rolled and blinding streaks of lightning flashed, 
more anxious with every passing day. Her husband had left with his 
fellow-villagers and had not yet returned home. 
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As though spurred on by the anxiety that gnawed at her soul and by 
the raging, choppy wind, the mother hurried with her work, hearing all the 
while the anguished sobs of her son who, it seemed to her, would choke at 
any moment. The mother’s hands trembled with the strain and fatigue. It 
was unbelievably hard to hoe the firm soil because of the strong 
interweaving of the roots and stalks of weeds which covered the early 
potato shoots. But even in her strained haste the mother worked the soil 
very thoroughly. The year’s harvest depended to a large extent on careful 
weeding and loosening of the soil and, moreover, it was not permissible to 
lose even one of the seeded potatoes which her husband had planted with 
an empty stomach. 

The first days of spring no longer portended anything good. There 
was no telling spring rains would not cause floods. Nature had her own 
laws, but what use were they? Her husband said that the laws prevailing in 
the world boded nothing good for poor people. And if the uninvited 
downpour came, it could make a mess of the beds permeated by the sweat 
of her husband, could wash away the sprouts pushing up through the soil 
at the cost of her tears and sufferings and the hunger of her children. 
Suppressing her impatience, the mother carefully built up the earth 
around each plant, pulled out the root of every weed and kept moving 
forward, as though inch by inch extending the rows. But the sky did not 
wish to heed the mother’s prayers. 

For a time the thunder rumbled and then large raindrops began to 
fall. The cold drops as large as peas began to spatter the beds and raise 
dust, smelling of the earth. 

When, startled, the mother lifted her head, the peaks of Siru Hill and 
Mount Pucho were concealed behind a curtain of rain torrents and all she 
could see was the drenched, solitary poplar, swaying in the vehement 
wind. 

The mother had to stop her work. She looked at the pitiless sky. The 
gaze of her large, beautiful eyes below a broad forehead damp with 
perspiration, reflected not so much distress as a plea. The drops of rain, 
indifferent to the lovely face of the young woman, to her gentle nature, to 
her insignificant, yet, at the same time, frantically insistent demand, 
mercilessly hit the bridge of her nose, the delicate line of her pressed lips, 
and the stray locks of her jetblack hair escaping from under the head scarf 
across her ears. 

The bad weather only confirmed Sun Nyo’s ever-present conscious- 
ness of the cruel world surrounding her and of the mercilessness of the 
times. Nevertheless, it pained her anew. 

“Took, there flashes Mistress Lightning, there roars Master 
Thunder. So don’t cry,”’ the young mother heard the imploring voice of 
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her daughter. It turned out that, absorbed in her work, she had 
unnoticeably approached the edge of the field where the poplar stood. 

But in response to the ingenuous threat of his sister, U] Nam wailed 
even louder. 

It suddenly seemed to Sun Nyo that the whole surrounding world was 
filled only with the sobbing of the hungry Ul Nam and the pitiful little 
voice of Gap Sun, as though there were no noise of wind and rain, not even 
of thunder. 

“Why do you keep on crying?” 

A note of impatience crept into the voice of even the meek Gap Sun. 
Gradually the sister’s voice was punctuated by sobs. 

“Mother has no milk. Do you think you’re the only one who’s 
hungry? Everybody’s hungry... Father and mother and brother and even 
I... Do you think I don’t want to eat?” Her last words dissolved in tears 
and a strong gust of wind muffled them. 

Standing in the downpour, the mother pressed her hand to her heart, 
bursting with sorrow, and looked bitterly at the rows which she had not 
yet completed. 

If only she would be able to tell her husband when he, joylessly, 
returns homelate at night and lights his pipe, that the potato field which he 
has almost given up for lost has all been weeded, how pleased he would be! 

For lonely Sun Nyo, who had no near kinsfolk, her husband’s joys 
were her own, her husband’s griefs, hers. In these troubled times her 
husband was her only hope and support in going through the hardships of 
life in the rough world. And she so much wanted to see him happy and 
laughing. But the only way for her to gladden her husband was through 
hard work. 

But she was not always able to carry out even this desire as she would 
have liked. To see her zeal her husband was rather sorry for her than 
pleased, and sometimes he was forced to scold her against his wish.Of 
course, Sun Nyo was aware of his deep love for and trust in her, and so she 
listened to his scolding with a kind of gratitude. She pictured her husband, 
who for days now had been spending sleepless nights, smoking his pipe, his 
face worn, or sitting all day in silence, wrapped in his own thoughts. She so 
much wanted to talk with him joyfully about the prospects of yield from 
the field which she was weeding so carefully. 

But this desire, too, turned out to be a vain dream. 

Suddenly, with a blinding flash, lightning struck the slope of Mount 
Pucho. The crack of thunder shook the whole expanse of the fields which 
was floundering under the sheets of rain. It seemed as if the mountain itself 
groaned. 
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Sun Nyo ran towards her children, taking off her head scarf and 
wiping her wet face with it. 

The torrential rain pounded her back. 

‘“‘Mama-a!”’ Gap Sun, glad at her mother’s appearance, ran forward, 
arms outstretched. 

“Come, Gap Sun, let’s hurry and go down... You'll be wet through 
here.” 

Handing her daughter the hoe, the mother took the baby wrapped in 
a blanket. 

Feeling his mother’s arms, Ul Nam stopped crying and, his little 
shoulders twitching, sought for her breast. 

“Oh, my poor little darling, you are so hungry. Now let’s hurry 
home.” 

The mother ran, holding her son tightly, glancing back at the driving 
rain overtaking them. 

Gap Sun ran after her mother, pressing the hoe and the cloth belt to 
herself. But when they passed the mound, the rain turned to a solid 
downpour, so heavy that they could not see in front of them. 

Ahead, on the side of the hill, the old zelkova tree appeared, it was 
standing there like a mountain god. In summer this huge tree, five 
armlengths in girth, with its innumerable branches, attracted a multitude 
of birds and when it rained it served as a shelter for passersby. A whole 
team with a bull could be concealed under it. The zelkova, like a powerful 
giant, towered on the low hillock to be seen from anywhere within ten ri 
around. So it served as a landmark to guide strangers to the local hamlets, 
such as Paenamugol, Ripsok, Kunbodulgol, and Chagunbodulgol. 

The mother sat down on the stone slab placed there by some wayfarer 
and suckled her son. As the child thrust his face into his mother’s breast, 
Sun Nya breathed a sigh of relief. She looked at the gaunt face of Gap Sun, 
who stood with her back against the trunk pitted with hollows. The 
daughter still gazed at the sky with fear. Observing her mother’s gaze, she 
smiled, but her lips trembled. 

In summer it would have been fine here, but summer was still a long 
way off, and through the thickly intertwined branches, the rain still 
dripped. Rising on tiptoe, Gap Sun bent a long branch and covered her 
mother’s head with it. And even though this did not much help the mother, 
she was deeply touched by the concern of her daughter, who had just 
turned nine. 

Holding the baby in one arm, the mother stretched out her free hand 
and took Gap Sun’s. 

““You’rea good girl, Gap Sun.” A slight smile lit up the mother’s face. 
Gazing at her mother, Gap Sun also smiled tenderly. 
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These smiles strengthened the affection between mother and daugh- 
ter and filled their hearts with joy. Their smiles, like a solitary wild flower 
blooming in a wilderness,buffeted by the winds, were that life-giving well- 
spring of hope which filled the hearts of mother and daughter with faith 
and fortitude without inflated words, and this gave them the strength not 
to despair, but to maintain a cheerful spirit no matter how hard and 
hungry it was for them in this cruel world. 

The rain came down in cataracts. The silvery threads of the pouring 
rain were wreathed in a white mist which, twisting and curling, slipped 
away between the branches of the zelkova. Yellow, dirty water, carrying 
bits of stalks with it, foamed and licked at the roots, eddied and formed 
streams.It seemed that the enraged sky had spit out this foam. The rain 
water, accumulating beneath the lather, flowed noisily down the slope. 

Under the tree, not drops but whole cupfuls of water splashed on hair 
and soaked the clothes. 

Washed by the rain water, the hair of the young mother became 
glossy and her plump face emanated freshness and beauty as after bathing. 

Each time, when another cupful of water was falling, Gap Sun tried to 
divert it with the branch, but as though to spite her, it did not fall where 
she anticipated, or else she simply couldn’t move the branch in time. 
Quietly the mother drew her daughter close. Gap Sun leaned against her, 
basking in the warmth of her mother’s caress. 

Yes, spring was late in these parts. In the chilly rain mother and 
daughter grew numb with cold in their clothing made of sackcloth. 
However, if they huddled close together, they could warm each other with 
the heat of their bodies and forget their cares for a time. 

“Look, mama, over there. Even the sparrows are cold.”’ Gap Sun, 
attentively watching the rain, pointed at a high branch on which perched a 
flock of sparrows, waiting for the downpour to end. They were wet and 
bedraggled. 

“‘That’s the mother, this one the father and next to them are Ul Nam 
and I... And on the very end is sitting elder brother.” 

In truth, there were five of them. But to the mother they all looked 
identical, she couldn’t even tell a fledgeling from an adult bird. But for 
some reason, she too felt that they were one family, with a mother, father 
and children. 

“IT imagine they’re chilled through too,”’ she said with a fond smile, 
stroking her daughter’s wet hair. 

“Look, mama, at that sparrow. That’s the elder brother. That’s why 
it’s sitting apart so self-important. Oh, indeed, I wonder if brother is back 
home now.” 

Gap Sun felt hurt because her brother called her a sissy and did not 
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wish to take her along with him. And she so much wanted to go with him. 
She always missed her brother when he was away. Today Won Nam had 
gone with Gyong Chol, the son of Choe Bu Ro, the old man who for six 
years now had been lying in his sickbed, to the chemist’s shop of Sin Ju Bu 
in the town of Sandaogou for medicine. 

“Men must not be afraid to walk alone,” the mother said. “If Won 
Nam stayed home like a girl, what would become of him?”’ 

“Why, girls also can go places, ” the daughter retorted. 

“Girls?! Ho, what are you saying?” 

The mother smiled at Gap Sun’s naive words. She felt somewhat 
lighthearted and gazed at the birds. 

All ruffled up, soaking wet, the birds appeared to have lost heart in 
their encounter with the frenzied wind. They sat still and disheveled. She 
felt sorry for the shivering birds barred by the rain from their nests. 

The mother’s gaze involuntarily turned in the direction of the village 
whose vague outlines could scarcely be discerned through the curtain of 
rain and mist. The meandering path could be glimpsed, which ran beside 
the already tumultuous rapid stream flowing down from the deep gorge of 
Mount Pucho. Traversing grey fields, which looked especially desolate in 
the gloomy weather, the path skirted the three slender poplars standing 
beside the water-mill. 

From the zelkova under which the mother and daughter were 
sheltering it was no great distance to the mill, but because of the rain, the 
shed looked like a mound of grey ash.On a clear, sunny day and especially 
when the poplars were thickly covered with foliage and bubbling limpid 
water was murmuring down the brook from the gorge of Mount Pucho, it 
was a pleasant spot. Not far from the mill there was a small elevation along 
which a cart track ran. Farther to the south the road forked, one fork 
leading to Ripsok and subsequently, bypassing the small village of 
Saemnae, to the town of Sandaogou, and the other to the Tuman River. 

Over ten years ago the mother, with her then infant elder son on her 
back, and carrying on her head a cauldron which was filled with old 
clothing and gourd dippers, had come trudging across that hillock behind 
her husband, who was lugging a trunk. But since then she had never had 
occasion to go beyond it. And in the past five years, she had not ventured 
to go near Kiruma Pass.There was a shed below the pass; she did not 
remember when it had been erected. Since she had heard that a funereal 
bier and accessories for common use by the six neighbouring villages, were 
kept there, Sun Nyo.out of fear could not bring herself even to turn her 
head in the direction of the shed after sunset. 

Once, Won Nam with his chums went there at night to see the demons 
and when he came home, he told his mother a lie that the demons had lit a 
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fire there. Sun Nyo was very upset and scolded him and forbade him to 
talk about it to the children. Won Nam clapped his hands gleefully and 
laughingly remarked that all women were chicken-hearted. Overhearing 
his tale, Gap Sun opened her eyes wide with fright and held her breath. She 
very much wanted to hide in her mother’s lap. 

On that rainy day the settlement was engulfed in a thick fog and 
nothing could be seen of it. In order to get there, it was necessary to 
descend Kiruma Pass and go past the mill. Through the downpour only 
the vague outlines of the lower settlement, stretching along the road 
leading to the foot of Mount Pucho, could be made out. Because of the 
rain it was impossible to distinguish a tree from a house. 

‘“‘Mama, look, there’s father!”’ 

Gap Sun jumped up, grabbing her mother by the hand. The mother, 
startled, turned and saw a crowd of people armed with pitch-forks, picks 
and spades. They came from over Kiruma Pass, and trooped towards the 
mill through the rain. 

These were the men from the village who had gone that morning to 
Sandaogou to clean the granaries of the landlords. Sun Nyo recognized 
her husband Yun Sop at once, he was walking in front of the crowd in the 
rain. She recognized him not only by his height, which made him stand 
out, or by his swift stride, which made it hard for others to keep up.In 
height, Dal Sam, father of Bok Sil, was no shorter than her husband, and 
the brothers Jun Pil and Jun Bom were even taller. 

Even in the dark of the night Sun Nyo could tell her husband walking 
together with his fellow-villagers, and sitting at home, she could feel the 
breath of her husband who was crossing Kiruma Pass. 

The rain that had begun with such an uproar was gradually subsiding 
and turning into a soft spring drizzle and now the water-mill could be seen 
clearly. 

Returning from town, the people had apparently taken shelter from 
the cloudburst in that shed and when the rain had lessened a bit, had 
shifted to the new spot.This could be gathered from the buzz they made as 
they wrung out their soaked head-bands and trousers. It seemed that not 
everything had gone smoothly that day.Otherwise, why should they 
cluster in one place raising a fuss, instead of dispersing to their homes? 

The mother began to worry. 

“Let’s go there, mama,”’ Gap Sun said after staring at the sky, and 
was ready to run in the direction of the father. But the mother calmly held 
her back by the hand, gazing anxiously towards the water-mill. 

“Blast it, there is no end to the cursed rain,’’ Dal Sam, the father of 
Bok Sil, grumbled angrily. A home-spun scarf was wound around his 
head. 
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“‘The scoundrels said that they would reply in three days. But we must 
go to them again tomorrow, mustn’t we?”’ 


Undoubtedly this deep voice belonged to her husband, who was 
shaking the water off his head and shoulders, although it was almost 
impossible to see him as he was screened by others. 

“We'll go! Of course we’ll go!’”’ the excited peasants exclaimed. 

Sun Nyo sensed that it wasn’t just the rain that had driven them to the 
water-mill. The thought crept in that things were taking a serious turn. 

‘“‘Why is there no news from the lower settlement?” Dal Sam’s voice 
sounded as he was wringing out his clothing. Her husband’s voice replied, 
but so low that she could not make out the words. Suddenly the crowd 
turned to face the hillock. 

‘*Hal-loo!”’ 


Stumbling along the fields, ignoring the road, a fellow came running 
from the direction of Ripsok. From afar he began to wave, shouting 
something. Everyone saw that it was Myong Chan, the young husband of 
Siwolne. Even from a distance it was obvious that he was at the end of his 
strength, his trousers were rolled up and he was covered with mud. It was 
clear that he was hastening thus not only by reason of his excessively 
impetuous nature, which often earned him a jeering from his neighbours. 


When Myong Chan ran up to the water-mill, the crowd became 
boisterous. 

Sun Nyo strained her ears. 

The hubbub grew louder because in his haste Myong Chan was 
incoherent. 


He had run, yelling, so fast, that by the time he got to the mill he was 
panting hard so that he couldn’t pronounce a word. 

‘“‘Now Myong Chan, catch your breath and try and make sense,” Dal 
Sam said impatiently. The man avidly gasped for air and suddenly a 
stream of disjointed words poured out of his mouth, like the stuttering of a 
machine-gun. 

“Trouble... They’re coming... Indiscriminately... Everybody who was 
in town yesterday.One and all... A calamity...”’ 

‘Speak clearly!’’ Sun Nyo’s husband placed his hand on Myong 
Chan’s shoulder in a markedly calm voice, but the fellow grew more and 
more agitated. 

“A ca-calamity...” 

“‘He’s lost all his wits,” Dal Sam growled, gazing at Myong Chan, and 
then in a serious tone inquired: 

‘‘Listen, lad, where is your birthplace?” 

The mother involuntarily smiled. She realized that Bok Sil’s father 
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had decided to have his little joke. But Myong Chan failed to catch it and 
seriously replied: 

“Why, of course it’s Pungsan.”’ 

‘“‘Aha, that’s not so far away.” 

‘How so? It’s several hundred ri from here.”’ 

‘“‘No, I mean not far from Pukchong.”’ 


Myong Chan blinked uncomprehendingly. In his stead, Gyong Chol, 
who was standing next to him, spoke: 

“From Pungsan you just cross the mountain ridge of Huchi and 
there’s Pukchong. So it isn’t far, do you see?”’ 

At this hint Myong Chan scratched his head and winked at Dal Sam. 
Everybody laughed, and soon the calm voice of Sun Nyo’s husband 
sounded: 

“Quiet, Myong Chan! Now tell us everything in order. Where did you 
hear this?” 

“In the village of Ripsok.”’ 

‘From whom?”’ 

“All of Ripsok is astir with rumours. Anyone you meet says: at night 
the bastards are picking up the men, one and all...” 


They talked on further, but their voices became too low to make out. 

Sun Nyo’s heart began to thump. What has happened? She wondered 
anxiously. And then again her husband’s voice could be heard: 

“Tell your story in the lower settlement and come and see me 
afterwards.” 

Myong Chan dashed off. 

The people gathered at the water-mill began to disperse. 

“The rain has lessened and we should all go home quickly. We will 
meet again here, at the mill, you will be informed of the time,” said Sun 
Nyo’s husband. He was the last to leave, together with Dal Sam. 

“Listen, Dal Sam; come to my place, we need to discuss things.” 

When they descended from the hill, Sun Nyo instinctively rose to her 
feet holding the baby 1n her arms. 

Her agitation had now given way to something very like fear, which 
filled and pounded her heart. 

The rainstorm had died down but a drizzle continued, just like a 
capricious mother-in-law who had created a row and now, tired out, had 
taken to her bed. 

Over Siru Hill the sky grew lighter and the valley of Mount Pucho was 
shrouded by dark eddying rain fog, like a stove fired with raw pine 
branches. In the distance, in the meadows, the southern wind began to 
caress the blades of grass, lazily rounding up the dark clouds, resembling 
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clumps of old cotton, and driving them north-east in the direction of the 
mountains. 

Waving pitch-forks and spades, the men noisily went off to the 
village. 

All alone, Myong Chan raced down the slope. 

Stepping on the slippery mud, Sun Nyo descended the slope. The 
young husband of Siwolne was obviously heading for the lower settle- 
ment. And then a thought struck Sun Nyc—it would be good to intercept 
and question him. 

The man was running down the hillslope, muttering something and 
not suspecting that someone was watching him from under the zelkova. 
He was in a great hurry, wheezing through his snub nose. His hair was 
always untidy and now, soaked by the rain, it was not flattened, but on the 
contrary, had become even more tangled and was sticking up in all 
directions in tufts, as though he had intentionally rumpled it. 

“Excuse me, but has anything happened?” Sun Nyo asked in a 
slightly fearful voice, standing with Ul Nam in her arms. 

Myong Chan stopped with a start and turned. Seeing Sun Nyo, he 
smiled embarrassedly, his bulging eyes gazing, as always, foolishly. But at 
once the expression on his face grew serious and he looked in the direction 
of the village, towards which the people had disappeared. 

“Well, you see...” the expression on his puffy, good-natured face was 
clearly upset, ““Won Nam’s father has forbidden me to say anything so as 
not to create panic in the village.” | 

“Ts that so?’ Sun Nyo whispered and gave a little sigh. In her head 
whirled the persistent thought that something was going to happen. 

With a guilty air, Myong Chan awkwardly scratched his head, stood 
there for a while, and then, as though clearing out of the presence of 
someone with higher standing, set off in the direction of the lower 
settlement. 

‘“‘Mama!” Gap Sun called, gazing attentively at her mother, as 
though trying to read her thoughts. 

The drizzle turned into a damp fog, but still it was enough to wet their 
clothes. 

“Tt’s really time to go home,” Sun Nyo murmured and, avoiding her 
daughter’s questioning eyes, turned away. She once again sat down under 
the tree. 

The misty drizzle fell quietly and a raw breeze blew softly. But Sun 
Nyo’s heart ached with anxiety. 

This anxiety was not born yesterday or today. 

Staring at the village dear to her heart, which could be seen hazily in 
the thinning fog, Sun Nyo began to recall those days when her heart, 
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without any warning or hint, was invaded, by an anxious foreboding, an 
unwanted guest. 

It had been in early spring, about a month and a half ago. 

On mountains and in valleys the snow had still lain white. The 
husbands who had gone off to work at the lumbering camp on Siru Hill to 
haul logs had returned home earlier than usual. Together with them her 
husband Yun Sop had also returned. 

It was two years now since her husband first went and found work on 
the lumbering grounds. 

The previously generous and well-meaning people in these parts 
gradually lost their mildness and their life grew ever more poverty- 
stricken. When farm work was finished, the majority of the peasants 
hitched up the bullocks and carted down firewood from the hills for the 
winter until the first snow fell, and then left for the lumbering camp. After 
working all winter, an able-bodied man would return in the spring in 
worn-out footwear, with a bag of washing soda and a little quantity of 
dyes purchased for a gift in some small shop, and at best, several 
kilogrammes of foxtail millet and a length of cotton fabric. But in a needy 
peasant household it was even helpful if there was one less adult at the 
table. 

Sun Nyo and her husband were hard workers, and they were not 
encumbered with superfluous mouths to feed. Moreover, Sun Nyo ran the 
household ably. Thanks to this they were able to scrape along somehow or 
other without showing signs of poverty. But after her last childbirth the 
wife felt weaker and all summer she had not done field work, and this left a 
large gap in their household economy. 

Moreover, her husband’s frame of mind had changed. 

The year before last he had followed his neighbours to Siru Hill. The 
work there was arduous and the pay, a pittance.But her husband said that 
it was not bad to take a look at the world, and last winter he had gone there 
again. 

It was a depressing winter in the village without the men and in the 
spring, when the husbands returned home, it was a real holiday occasion 
for the families. 

But this spring there was not much life in the village because the 
village elder Choe Bu Ro was near death and the returning husbands were 
in a dejected mood. Nevertheless, the women got busy, trying in some way 
to cheer up their husbands back from the heavy winter’s work. 

As usual, on the third day following their return, Yun Sop’s fellow- 
villagers began to gather in his house. They came without any set purpose, 
but simply to sit and chat and see each other. 

All winter long the village had missed its dear ones. Old folk and 
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young, husbands and wives, crowded into the room from early evening 
and their speech was noisy and lively. There were children, hanging onto 
the skirts of their mothers, and newly-wed young women, too shy to 
remove their kerchiefs even in the room. Girls with long braids huddled in 
the corner, giggling. 


But that evening the usual merriment was lacking. 
“Come, let’s sing! Chime in...” the mistress of the house beneath the 
pear tree tried to enliven the atmosphere. But no one showed any interest. 


Because the men in the upper room only sat puffing away at 
cigarettes, wives who were in the room next to the kitchen grew pensive. 


‘Something is wrong tonight, eh? Apparently, the men have grown 
timid before their wives...,’’ the mistress of the pear-tree house vociferated. 
Even Sun Nyo was nervous in the kitchen. So, now Yun Sop, as the master 
of the house, found it impossible to keep silent. 

“Ha, ha! The mistress of the pear-tree house is in good form, 
obviously she’s caught a tiger... Hey, there, Myong Chan! What are you 
doing? Because of your wife, we men are losing face and will have to stand 
them noodles, so you’d better save the men’s face,’”’ Yun Sop began to 
tease Myong Chan, peering through the open door into the room next to 
the kitchen. Siwolne, Myong Chan’s wife, had just finished singing with 
great feeling a couplet from the Miryang Arirang which had touched 
everyone in both rooms. She sat illuminated by the light of a brand, her 
flushed face bent, showing off the violet ribbons which were interwoven 
into her hair and which she continued to wear since the wedding. As a 
maiden Siwolne was famed in the upper settlement for her beauty and 
voice. She had married the previous year and had since taken to staying at 
home. But the times were restless, and sensing this by the mood of her 
fellow-villagers and the behaviour of Myong Chan, Siwolne began to turn 
up at the evening gatherings of villagers from the beginning of winter. She 
had no desire to sing at all, but that evening Bong Suk, Dal Sam’s wife, and 
the mistress of the pear-tree house had pestered her so persistently for a 
song that she consented to sing one couplet. While she sang she kept 
glancing at her husband who was sitting in a corner of the second room. 
Her beautiful singing dispelled the tense atmosphere in both rooms, but 
this only for a short while. 

If such had happened in the past, the old man from Hoeryong or Dal 
Sam would have leaped up with a shout of “goody”, shoulders twitching, 
and before Siwolne had time to sit down Myong Chan would have joined 
in, arms akimbo, clearing his throat. But now it was quiet in the room, no 
one felt like merry-making. 

Myong Chan looked sullenly at the gathering and suddenly jumped 
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to his feet. He loosened the end of the tightly wound head scarf, wiped his 
neck with it and coughed. 

“It’s time to sing a song,”’ the mistress of the pear-tree house said. She 
edged up close to the threshold and stared expectantly at the homely face 
of Myong Chan with his stiff, bristling hair. Looking at his weather-beaten 
dark face, broad nostrils, thick lips and the coarse hair standing on end, it 
was hard to imagine that a soulful melody would flow from his throat. 
And it was stranger still that Myong Chan had acquired such a beautiful 
wife as Siwolne. Driven into these sparsely-settled mountains and barely 
making ends meet on patches of poor land, the villagers couldn’t be well- 
off. Among the rest, Myong Chan’s family had a hard time keeping the 
wolf from the door. So, he had taken up the carrier’s trade before anyone 
else in the village. And now suddenly such good fortune—a beautiful wife. 

That was what all present were thinking, waiting for a melody, tender 
as freshly baked bread, would pour forth. But Myong Chan merely 
stood blinking his eyes, as though undecided as to which song to 
sing. 

In winter life was monotonous in these remote barren places in the 
heart of the mountains. Snow piled up deep and all the roads became 
impassable. The long winter evenings were dreary and even the bear, fed 
up with sucking his own paw, would amble out of his den into the snowy 
field. 

As for the people, there was nowhere at all for them to go. And it was 
scary to leave the village. Most of the villagers had fled here, to foreign 
parts, in the dead of night, taking the cauldron from the hearth and their 
whole family with them. 

The people were always nervous from some inexplicable delusion of 
persecution. And so there was talk in the village about there being many 
thieves in town, about swindlers teeming there who fleece the peasants, 
about policemen in black uniforms and soldiers with rifles strutting about 
all over the place, and about rich men who, if they found out where we 
were, would not leave us alone. 

Therefore, as soon as the winter solstice came, the inhabitants of the 
village shut themselves up in their cottages, emerging from them only to 
take the well-trodden path to the potato pit, and until the first warm days 
of spring, like bears in their dens, sat at home by the heat, where they spent 
the long winter evenings and the gloomy days. Their sole pleasure lay in 
such gatherings. 

The first to hammer in a post for a fence in this dell with the big wild 
pear tree was the family of Dal Sam.The vale of Paenamugol, from which 
it was over 100 ri to the town, became a refuge for this family which, 
having lost its last patch of land avoiding the eyes of men, set off over the 
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range of Huchi. Having lived for a year in a dug-out, like animals in a lair, 
the following spring they began to prepare a field for farming by burning 
down the growths of last year’s dry sedge. That was when a young couple 
with an infant tied to the back of the woman appeared over the crest of the 
hill, carrying their meagre belongings. That was how, over ten years 
previously, Yun Sop and his wife had settled here. 

That same autumn a family from Hoeryong appeared. The next 
spring the mother of Myong Chan came to the dell leading her son by the 
hand, after wandering in quest of her husband who had disappeared 
somewhere. 

The land which belonged to no one, which had not yet been touched 
by the hand of man, was as bountiful as a mother’s breast. And even 
without fertilizing, it yielded a fair harvest. People settled next door to 
each other, one or two families at a time, and gradually something like a 
village grew up in the dell. On holidays the villagers regaled each other 
with millet cakes, noodles made out of potato flour and red-bean gruel. 
And here,on Dal Sam’s father’s birthday, for the first time in his life, a 
table with dainties was set before him. 

“Is it possible that I too have such a day?!” he exclaimed, deeply 
touched, and this made the assembled neighbours smile through tears. 

Having completed bringing in the harvest in preparation for the 
winter, at the first snowfall the peasants would gather at a neighbour’s. 
This custom, together with the new settlers, migrated to this remote 
corner. Having heated the house nice and warm, the men would sit in the 
second room and the women in the first—the one next to the kitchen—and 
the singing would begin. Towards midnight, when the singing began to die 
away and bellies began to complain, it was decided which side had 
performed best and the losers had to treat the victors to noodles. But in 
actual fact, the meal was provided in common—each time before such a 
party the wives would go around with a measure and collect flour milled 
from frozen potatoes or kimchi pickle with mustard, and the husbands 
would sit at the machine and make noodles. This custom was firmly 
entrenched in the life of the villagers. To the exiles who had left their native 
places these quiet and peaceful days brought a feeling of immeasurable 
happiness and delight. 

When he was still a boy Myong Chan had sung well. And even a 
woman’s beautiful voice could not be compared to his. He was equally 
good at merry, teasing songs, as he was at dolorous melodies that plucked 
at the heartstrings. From nobody knew when, it became their wont to 
begin the evening with the bustle of the mistress of the pear-tree house and 
conclude it with a ballad performed by Myong Chan. 

Neither Yun Sop nor his wife had any talent for singing or story- 
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telling and did not participate in the rivalry. Nevertheless, their home was 
chosen for the parties. They were a kind, cordial couple who enjoyed 
giving pleasure to their neighbours. Last winter, when Ul Nam had come 
down with measles, the villagers had gathered in Yun Sop’s home as 
always. Even when winter was over and the farming season came round, 
this house was the customary gathering-place for discussing matters of 
concern for the village. 


My springtime has all gone, 

The time of chrysanthemum and autumnal tints 
has arrived, 

Heigh-ho, Chiwaja. 


The stillness was broken by the high voice of Myong Chan. He sang in 
the style of the western provinces. 

“Sh, sh, quiet...” 

“It’s ‘The Boatman’s Farewell’.”’ 

“Well, Myong Chan is really putting it over tonight.” 

‘““Good for him. Because of his wife the men are on the verge of 
losing.” 

For a time such remarks could be overheard, but the old man from 
Hoeryong swept a stern eye over the room and all fell silent, as though 
quenched by cold water. The doleful melody flowed through the quiet 
room. 


All people have their work to do, 

Each person earns his daily bread. 

But we for unknown reasons became sailors, 
And only a plank divides us all from death. 
Our sorry fate is to become the prey of sharks. 


Myong Chan went on singing and those present dropped their heads 
lower. The words of the song were sad and mournful and it seemed to 
everyone that this song was about their own fate. Sighs could be heard. 

Myong Chan sang with emotion, his body trembling and his voice 
heavy with resentment and sorrow, like the seaman who was said to have 
drifted away in the vast sea on a plank. 


Forty of my comrades have gone under, 
I alone am still clinging to a plank, 
Green waters and thick fog surround me, 
And I am being.carried out to sea. 
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I know not how much longer this will go on, 

A wind from somewhere has sprung up, 

The raging waves tumultuously rampage, 

And where is north and south, where east and west? 

And where is the River Taedong that flows by Pyongyang? 
Heigh-ho, Chiwaja. 


The quiet room once more grew animated. 

‘“‘How could people push away a drowning man in the sea? Could 
they really be human beings?” The girls in the corner began to whisper 
after listening to the sad fate of the sailor whom the heartless people on a 
merchant vessel refused to rescue. 

“The poor soul,” pityingly murmured the mistress of the pear-tree 
house and clucked lightly. 

“Be still out there in the kitchen! You kept yattering about a song and 
now you won't let us listen,” growled the vexed old man from Hoeryong. 

No one knew why this particular evening Myong Chan had decided 
to sing the inauspicious ballad of the western provinces. His wife had just 
sung the Miryang Arirang, and so naturally he should have performed 
something cheerful and lively. But on that uneasy evening, those gathered 
there listened attentively to the song about the hard lot and fate of the 
unfortunate sailor, which brought on dreary thoughts. 

With great elan Myong Chan sang about how the miraculously 
survived sailor climbed to the Ryongwang pavilion. And then the singer 
suddenly sat down. The room broke into an uproar. 

“Why didn’t you finish the song?” the old man from Hoeryong asked 
angrily. Listening to the song, he had been pensively puffing at his pipe. 

“*Perhaps you might continue a bit more?” Bong Suk, the wife of Dal 
Sam, said vexedly, gazing at Myong Chan with annoyance. 

“Tut, tut. Call that singing?” 

Each one expressed his displeasure, but Myong Chan merely waved 
his roughened hand. 

An oppressive silence reigned. Now all felt that singing was over. 
Usually, when the singing ended, the women would bustle about to 
prepare midnight snack while the mother of Won Nam knelt by the stove 
and added kindling. But now everyone continued to sit in thought. The 
situation in all the families was bad, each time the grain had to be 
economically measured out for meals, so no preparations for noodles were 
envisaged even on that evening, despite the recent.return of the husbands. 

Siwolne rose unobtrusively. She was apparently embarrassed to 
remain there any longer. 

‘Take care of yourself, don’t catch cold. The weather is still chilly,” 
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whispered Sun Nyo, tying the scarf on Siwolne’s neck. The first pregnancy 
of Myong Chan’s wife was not obvious, but her time was close. 

Siwolne blushed, laughed, quietly pushed open the kitchen door and 
went out. 

The remaining women began to unwillingly rise one after another and 
depart, regretting that the evening was over. 

It at once became spacious in the room adjacent to the kitchen when 
the women left. Tobacco smoke drifted in from the other room, but no 
conversation could be heard. 

Resentment at their poverty flooded over Sun Nyo. She felt as if it 
were her fault that she was unable to entertain the fellow-villagers who had 
gathered to spend a pleasant evening. 

How vexed they must be, she thought. 

She cast anxious glances in the direction of the second room where 
silence reigned. Suddenly it occurred to her that she might offer those 
present some cold kimchi pickle, and taking a pitcher of hot water, she 
went out to the cellar. Opening the lid woven of straw, with a knife she cut 
out a frozen mass of fresh kimchi from the very middle. She served the 
guests a bowl of kimchi with floating bits of ice in a quantity of juice. The 
guests exchanged glances and laughed. 

“The very sight of it is refreshing,’ remarked the always frank Dal 
Sam. “Please help yourself, Uncle,” with this he pushed the bowl towards 
the old man from Hoeryong. 

Suddenly, opening his jacket at the front hems, Myong Chan 
exploded, aiming at nobody in particular: 

“After all, what is this? Even once a year we aren’t able to treat 
ourselves to noodles? Oh, those bastards...” 

“Have you gone off your nut, lad?” said Dal Sam with his hand still 
on the bowl, gazing at the agitated Myong Chan. 

“After all, what kind of a life is this? How can we sit quietly? Why are 
you silent? Oh, to hell with everything!”’ 

Unable to tolerate the oppressive atmosphere of the evening, Myong 
Chan lost his temper and a stream of disjointed phrases gushed from his 
mouth. 

‘All right, take it easy, else you might overturn the bowl of kimchi,” 
Dal Sam said in an even voice, protecting the bow! with his hand. 

Flushing with embarrassment, Myong Chan stared fixedly at Dal 
Sam-and began smoothing the hair at the back of his head. Everyone in the 
room laughed. 

The laughter, even though with no great cause, nevertheless relaxed 
the atmosphere. With gusto the guests consumed the kimchi, washing it 
down with the juice, and lighted cigarettes. And an unconstrained 
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conversation developed. They discussed the latest cheerless news—from 
one day to the next things grew worse in this wretched world. 


At last the evening livened up and each one tried to put in his word. 

“Under Siru Hill the people don’t sit at home. Since last autumn 
they’ve been living in the street, everyone’s in a militant mood.”’ Dal Sam 
had been repeating this for the third day already. 


‘‘And what on earth are they demanding while moving about in 
crowds? Aren’t they making a mess of farming?”’ These words, spoken 
distrustfully by the old man from Hoeryong touched Jun Bom to the 
quick. Eyes flashing, he wrathfully snarled through clenched teeth: 


‘“‘What are they doing? I suppose they’re preoccupied with politics.”’ 

‘‘And who asked you to stick your nose into something you know 
nothing about? Do you think that anyone can deal with politics? You are 
behaving disrespectfully,” the old man growled, staring Jun Bom into 
silence, and once again addressed himself to Dal Sam. 


“Yes, and what kind of a year did these people under Siru Hill have?”’ 

‘“‘The same as peasants everywhere,” Dal Sam answered, and that was 
where Yun Sop, who had hitherto kept silent, smoking his twist of 
tobacco, took his cue to say: 

“It’s not easy to live for our brothers anywhere. For several years the 
peasants there have been planting soybeans alone under instructions, and 
then their price fell, the taxes kept increasing, and moreover, last year the 
landowners were so heartless that they even cleaned up the rubbish. So, 
naturally, the peasants there have been up since autumn, I believe. 
Incidentally, I heard when I was working at the lumbering site that they 
are demanding not only rice...” 

At that point Yun Sop paused, looked around, and said in a low 
voice: 

“The rumour is that they have set themselves a great aim—the 
attainment of independence.”’ 

“Didn't I tell you so?” Jun Bom came back in revenge for the ticking 
off he had just had, gazing around in search of support. ““You uncle know 
nothing and yet are ready to shout at others. Of all villages in these parts, 
ours is the only one that remains calm and peaceful.” 

“So, they want independence,” muttered the old man from 
Hoeryong, paying no attention to Jun Bom. As the oldest person in the 
village after old man Choe Bu Ro, he considered himself obliged to behave 
with dignity, as behooved an elder. Recently, since Choe Bu Ro’s illness 
had taken a critical turn and the situation became ever graver, his cares 
had grown manifold: 

“So now, that means, the peasants will take up the cause of 
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independence?” he asked seriously, squinting from the acrid smoke of the 
tobacco. 

“How to put it?” Jun Pil, Jun Bom’s elder brother, entered the 
conversation. “In every village the peasants are rising. Wherever we came 
along the road the situation has reached boiling point in the villages of 
Erdaogou, Kunbodulgol, Chagunbodulgol, Solmoe and Sangbawi. We 
tarried in one spot and kids about the size of our Won Nam chased us with 
clubs and started watching us—maybe we were spies?” 

Yun Sop withdrew slightly and, leaning with his back against the wall 
of the room, stared thoughtfully at the ceiling. 

“We've locked ourselves in in this dell and we do not know what 
disaster might overtake us,’’ Dal Sam muttered in a dissatisfied tone. 

‘And if we rise, do you think we can attain independence?” asked the 
perplexed old man from Hoeryong. He was completely confused and 
looked at Dal Sam and Yun Sop in turn. 

‘‘As to whether independence will be attained or not, apparently 
those who have already risen up must have some idea,’ Yun Sop said 
involuntarily. ‘In any case, we can no longer stand aside from these 
events. Remember what it was like in 1920? And certainly this spring 
something has to change even if we don’t achieve independence. 
Otherwise, more than thirty families in this Paenamugol village will simply 
die of starvation. Over half the households have totally cleaned out their 
potato reserves, there’s nothing left for planting, discarding the rotten 
ones. Tomorrow I will definitely go to Ripsok to find out how matters 
stand there. Last time, when we were together with the Ripsok people in 
the mountains, they said they would storm into Sandaogou. I must see 
those fellows.”’ 

With strained attention those in the room listened to the words of 
Yun Sop. 

‘Asill luck would haveit, it should have to happen that at such a time 
the elder has fallen into a dangerous condition!’ the old man from 
Hoeryong observed regretfully, thinking that if the elder was fit enough, 
he could give them valuable advice. 

The elder Choe Bu Ro had taken part in the Righteous Volunteers’ 
Army before he served in the Independence Army for seven years. He had 
been a brave man, not afraid of taking a risk, but after the punitive 
operations in 1920, in the general disintegration of the movement, seeing 
his helplessness, he had buried his musket under the Kiruma Pass, settled 
here and taken up farming. And six years ago, when the Chinese owner of 
these lands had turned up for the first time in the village of Paenamugol 
and insolently demanded money for the use of the land, the old man lost 
his self-control, showed his stern temper, and as a result wound up at the 
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consular police headquarters. After long ordeals he was released, but he 
fell sick and at once took to his bed. 

“Tt is not likely that the participants in the Independence Army can 
think up anything new now,” said Dal Samirritatedly, showing his dislike 
for the words of the old man from Hoeryong. 

‘That is why the peasants have risen. It couldn’t get worse than it is 
now, sO we must try to stir things up. If it doesn’t work, we can stop,” Dal 
Sam added, and with an abrupt movement groped in the tobacco-pouch 
and rolled himself a huge cigarette. 

The lamplight shone weakly, steam from the kitchen drifted over the 
high threshold, rose to the paper ceiling inflated by the wind and spread 
along it in all directions. The long dark evening of the mountain village 
stretched interminably. Every winter at this time the heavy burden of their 
cheerless life oppressed the inhabitants. Together with the hovering steam, 
it muffled the sighs of the people and did not allow them to breathe freely. 
But that evening the atmosphere in the room was particularly despondent. 

‘“‘Have any of you seen the Japanese soldiers?” the old man from 
Hoeryong asked apprehensively. 

Sun Nyo lifted her head with a start and waited for someone to 
answer. But no one responded. It became obvious to everyone that no one 
had seen them as yet. But was the fact itself true? The news that the 
Japanese villains had rushed to the other side of the river had spread 
widely. If the people were rising everywhere, it meant that there might bea 
fight with the Japanese troops. Restraining her perturbation with 
difficulty, Sun Nyo observantly watched the men. But they maintained 
silence, merely puffed their cigarettes, apparently preoccupied with their 
own thoughts. The time passed slowly in the stifling silence. 

‘Just imagine. Peasants taking up politics, even intending to fight for 
independence? Threatening to go to town. Maybe they’re joking?”’ she 
thought to herself. 

It was after that evening that Sun Nyo had lost her equanimity. Every 
night she was troubled by a nightmare. 


The rain pounded the earth furiously, but soon died down and the 
weather cleared. The heavy wind abated, as though after an attack of 
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madness, the clouds vanished from the sky and the sun began to blaze 
hotly. Drops of rain glistened on the grass and on the leaves of trees. 
Currents of a warm breeze wafted spring fragrances. 

When the rain ended, Sun Nyo returned to the field, but the furrows 
were still filled with water and it was impossible to resume weeding. 
Automatically she began to straighten out the rows washed away by the 
rain. By the time she went down to the village the sun was already low. 

The settlement was as quiet as a desolate yard. 

Entering the empty lane, she glanced round just in case, as though in 
an unfamiliar place, but no matter where she looked, she could discover no 
changes. 

As always, the green pear tree stood in the middle of the village and 
beside it, the long handle of the well, the haricot beans grew in front of the 
door to her house and the poplar towered. Vapour rose from the earth 
heated by the sun-rays. It seemed that after the rain the beans and the 
handle of the well had grown darker and the leaves of the poplar more 
clearly defined, but over the long lane, covered with dampened dust, there 
was a shadow. AIl this instilled apprehension. 

Filled with misgivings, Sun Nyo entered the yard swiftly. 

‘“‘Mama!”’ From somewhere above came Won Nam’s voice, and Sun 
Nyo halted. 

Looking up, she saw a grinning Won Nan, sitting astride a thick 
branch of the poplar. 

“Won Nam, what are you doing up there?”’ the mother cried in fear. 
‘““Get down at once!” 

“I’m sitting here on guard. Father told me to. Quiet,” Won Nam put 
a forefinger to his lips and with a serious air gazed into the distance. 

“On guard? Guarding what?” the mother asked, glancing around, in 
imitation of her son. 

“They say the Japs may come.” 

‘Japs? Have you been to Sandaogou?”’ 

“Certainly! There and back in the blink of an eye.” 

It was a good thing that her son had returned safely, but the 
suspicious silence in the room where her husband was, who had sent Won 
Nam to keep watch, had a daunting effect on her. 

Sun Nyo walked silently into the kitchen. Her eye was caught by three 
pairs of bast shoes, covered in clay mud, and thrown down on the floor. It 
was not hard to guess that three people had entered the room. 

Just as cautiously, Gap Sun followed her mother into the kitchen. 
Without a word Sun Nyo drew the child to her and removing Ul Nam 
from her back, settled in a warm spot near the hearth, placing him on her 
lap. 
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The kitchen smelled of tobacco smoke. Through the crack under the 
door tobacco smoke drifted in from the next room, but conversation could 
not be heard. Nevertheless, if one listened hard, deep sighs were barely 
audible. The guests, apparently, were very upset about something. 

Sun Nyo thought that she should tidy up the kitchen and prepare 
some food, but the tense atmosphere in the next room somehow 
constrained her and she felt she could not even breathe freely. 

She heard now someone shifted the ashtray and stubbed out a 
cigarette. Indubitably it was her husband. No doubt he was sitting and, 
raising his head, gazing meditatively at his companions. Her husband had 
the habit of thinking for a long time before starting to speak, and then, 
having put out his cigarette, even if he had not smoked it to the end, 
examining the person he was with attentively. The familiar little cough of 
her husband sounded. 

“Dal Sam, our affairs are simply rotten. What are we to do? 
Everywhere there is disturbance, everywhere the same thing is being said, 
in the lower settlement and over there, where Myong Chan was...”” Her 
husband’s voice carried through the lintel. That meant that the father of 
Bok Sil was sitting opposite her husband, leaning with his back against the 
wall. In that case, to whom did the third pair of bast shoes belong? They 
were so covered in mud that she could not recognize whose they were. 

Sun Nyo waited for Dal Sam’s reply, clearly visualizing the situation 
in the smoky room. Her mouth grew dry with impatience. 

But those sitting opposite her husband maintained silence, busy, no 
doubt, with their smoking. At last, a deep, rattling sigh was heaved. 

“Do you imagine I know how we’re to untangle ourselves?” The voice 
of the usually frank and bold Dal Sam sounded rather dismal. 

‘‘And when you get down to it, what business of ours are the Japs?” 

The exclamation came suddenly from the far corner of the room. She 
at once recognized that this was Myong Chan, Siwolne’s husband. How 
had he made it back so soon from the lower settlement? Now she knew to 
whom the unusually large and filthy bast shoes belonged. 

“We put our demands to that scoundrel of a landowner,’’ Myong 
Chan said angrily, “we insisted that he distribute rice, so what’s the matter 
with those wretches, when you get down to it? What’s going on, when you 
get down to it?” 

Despite her despondent mood, the mother couldn’t help smiling. No 
matter how heavy-hearted one was, it was hard to restrain a laugh at the 
sight of the excitable Myong Chan. They bore the same surname, and as a 
boy Myong Chan had been very fond of her, but even now, .a married man, 
he had not changed his habits of behaviour, his manner of speech with her. 
In these days he either went hunting, leading a mob of the village lads, 
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Won Nam’s age-mates, or played chess with the old man from Hoeryong 
or with Bok Sil’s grandfather. He could often be seen in the company of 
the women, addressing them invariably as “elder sister’’ or ‘‘auntie’’. And 
everywhere, even among the lads, he displayed an excess of fuss and muss 
and endlessly repeated: ““When you get down to it’, and all his fellow- 
villagers, starting with runny-nosed kids and ending with grey-haired old 
men, knew his convivial disposition and made fun of his ability to do 
everything wrong. 

“Listen, quit that ‘when you get down to it’!’”” grumbled the annoyed 
Dal Sam. 

Usually, Myong Chan said whatever came into his head, paying no 
attention to anyone, but now, when things had taken such a serious turn, 
he at once stopped short and fell silent. 

Once more an oppressive silence reigned. The tobacco smoke kept 
drifting through the crack under the door. 

Absent-mindedly, Sun Nyo started stroking Gap Sun’s hair; the girl 
gazed at her with frightened eyes. Moving her shoulders, Sun Nyo felt how 
they ached and without being aware of it, she sighed. 

It was time to eat, she thought. And her husband had not yet had a 
meal. But did he feel like food when he was so upset and kept smoking 
incessantly? | 

“We should not have left the town, we should not have agreed,” the 
muffled bass voice of her husband broke the silence at last. 

“We fell for their promise to give an answer by the third day. We 
should have pressed on to a victorious conclusion, instead we retreated. 
After all that was a mistake, I should say.” 

Even though her husband spoke quietly, his voice scarcely carried to 
the kitchen, it reverberated painfully in her heart. Sun Nyo well knew that 
the more quietly her husband spoke, the slower his movements, the more 
serious the situation. 

Before her husband had finished, Myong Chan interrupted: 

“In my opinion,” he was obviously in an aggressive mood, “there was 
no mistake made, and when you get down to it...” 

At this point he glanced sideways at Dal Sam, who had just jabbed 
him, and after mumbling a bit, continued with less assurance: 

“Perhaps they’ve pitched on us because of the leaflets ‘Down with 
Japanese Imperialists!’?” 

“But the landowners are acting under the protection of the 
Japanese,’ Dal Sam retorted angrily. ““How can we obtain rice if the Japs 
are here? Nothing doing! We won’t achieve our aim: 70 per cent of the 
harvest to the peasants, 30 per cent to the landowners.” 

No reply was heard. Sun Nyo imagined the blinking Myong Chan. 
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“Maybe so,” finally came the calm voice of Myong Chan. “When you 
get down to it, the Japs have no reason to attack us, have they?” 

“What has it got to do with reason?”’ her husband observed bitterly. 

‘“‘And what was the excuse for the Japs to swallow up Korea and eye 
Manchuria, if you know by any chance?” 

“Well, when you get down to it...”” Myong Chan mumbled again. A 
long silence ensued. 

It was so quiet in the house that a cricket began to sing near the 
hearth. The mother’s hand, with which she absent-mindedly stroked her 
daughter’s hair, trembled slightly. The hand of the young woman, 
roughened from heavy work, with traces of red clay around the nails, 
quivered with agitation, as though she were affected by every deep sigh 
that came from behind the door. 

“We must decide what to do next!” her husband suddenly said, 
noisily shoving away the ashtray. “I shall go now to the lower settlement, 
find out what the situation is there and consult with them, and you, just in 
case, post sentries on the hill and beside the road.” 

“Right,” Dal Sam murmured, folding the rustling tobacco-pouch. 
Then, right beside the door Myong Chan’s voice sounded: 

‘“‘Let me dash to the lower settlement once more.” 

“Don’t bother. It’s possible I may have to go to the town as well.” 

“But it’s dangerous, wouldn’t it be better for me to go? When you get 
down to it, those bastards...” 

“What difference does it make who goes? It’s dangerous for 
everyone.’ 

Sensing that the men were about to leave the room, Sun Nyo 
unobtrusively rose and slipped outside. Soon, her husband, Dal Sam, and 
in their wake Myong Chan, dragging his bast shoes along the ground in 
order to knock off the clay that stuck to them, left the house through the 
kitchen door. 

Seeing the departing adults, Won Nam jumped down from the tree. 

“Uncle, have you finished?” 

“Yes, son.” | 

Laughing, Dal Sam patted Won Nam’s head and then, peering 
intently at him, said: 

‘“‘The lad must be good and hungry, his eyes are sunk. Listen, Aunt, 
wecanrustle up a couple of measures of oats, so take them and make thick 
mixed porridge for the children.” 

“No, no. We cannot always be owing you!” 

“Don’t talk like that! If you start counting, our family would always 
be going hungry.” 

Parting with the mistress of the house, Dal Sam slowly set off in 
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Myong Chan’s footsteps and vanished down the lane. 

Preparing for the long road, her husband walked over to the mound 
in order to tie his bast shoes. Looking at his wife, who was watching him, 
he smiled at her. 

Guessing that she had overheard their conversation, he gazed at her 
with marked tranquility, witha slight smile, so as to calm her down at least 
a little. And Sun Nyo read in this gaze a warning of approaching danger. 

‘Father, where are you going off to, again?” asked Won Nam and 
Gap Sun, who clutched their father’s hand: 

“‘T’m going to the lower settlement,” he said affectionately, as always, 
petting each child in turn. They missed him very much when he was away 
all winter at the timbering operations and, warmed by the depth of his love 
for them, clung to him as if they had no mother. That is what Sun Nyo was 
thinking and in her heart resentment flared once again at the grim times 
which did not permit her husband a moment’s peaceful rest at home. 

‘Take care of yourself!’’ Sun Nyo whispered in a beseeching voice, 
the words a passionate prayer, following her husband with her eyes as he 
walked away from the house. 

A raw darkness, filled with mysterious whisperings, slowly descended 
over the village. The stifling atmosphere of the anxious night prevented 
Sun Nyo sleeping and plunged her heart into grievous turmoil. 


Having fallen asleep only at dawn, Sun Nyo soon awoke. She sighed 
with relief when she saw her husband fast asleep next to the children. He 
had come home with the edges of his trousers soaking wet. 

In the morning, hardly touching his breakfast, her husband once 
again set off for town, at the head of his fellow-villagers. 

Sun Nyo went to the potato field at the foot of Mount Pucho in order 
to finish the weeding and by noon returned to the empty village. 

Yesterday Dal Sam had offered them oats, but she could not bring 
herself to go for them since she clearly realized the difficult situation of 
that family. Starting with the night before, the mother had fed the children 
a watery gruel made out of the brans scraped out of the bottom of the 
earthenware pot. She was also suffering hunger pangs, but she was even 
more worried by the fact that her milk was drying up and U] Nam was 
going hungry. 

She wanted to boil some bindweed tubers, gathered in the potato 
field, for the children, and went to the well for water. 
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With a tired hand Sun Nyo pulled at the handle, it began to squeak, 
and the noise made Ul Nam tremble and he began to cry again. 

The crying turned into sobbing: spasms choked the throat of the 
hungry and exhausted baby. 

For her his weeping was worse than any torture. 

Pressing the child to her with one arm, the mother began to soothe 
him. 

“Don’t cry, Ul Nam! You’re a good boy. Soon father will bring us 
rice and I will make a tasty porridge.” 

But the baby continued to sob, his whole body shaking. 

Sun Nyo did not believe her own words, but what else could she say to 
comfort the child, and she kept repeating over and over: 

“Soon father will bring rice. And then I will make you white 
porridge.” 

And even though she kept repeating the words, their sense was hazy 
for Sun Nyo. Suddenly her hand, pulling the handle, weakened, and it 
grew dark before her eyes. For an instant the distant peak of Siru Hill 
swayed. 

Bending over the well, the mother peered into it. At a depth of several 
feet, on the bottom of the dark well, lay the round reflection of the blue 
sky. 

From the bottom of the well the deeply fatigued face of a young 
woman with large eyes and smooth gleaming hair gazed back at her. 

The mother was jolted into self-awareness. Is this me? she thought. 
She hadn’t looked at herself in a mirror for a long time and had forgotten 
her own face. 

In her youth her face had been different, she had rarely peered into 
the well then. And when people told her that she was beautiful and 
charming, she was not displeased. But she was afraid to look too often into 
the mirror of the well, afraid that the words were merely an undeserved 
compliment. 

And then she didn’t think about it—her thoughts were preoccupied 
with other matters. After her wedding, at which there was no feast, Yun 
Sop and Sun Nyo became servants in the house of a landowner. One day 
she was busy cleaning the parlour, polishing the glass of the sliding doors 
to the front terrace. She would breathe on the glass and polish it with a dry 
cloth. That was so long ago in her native parts. That was the last time she 
had seen her girlish countenance. 

Having crossed the unfamiliar mountain range, she found neither 
well nor transparent stream in which she could see her reflection. At first 
they had to drink the yellowish, muddy water from the gorge by Mount 
Pucho. They would let it settle and cleaned it with ashes. Subsequently, 
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Choe Bu Ro settled in the village, drank the water for a year, and then 
began to maintain that it caused a man to lose his vigour. And the whole 
village jointly dug out a well. 

Last year, when the men returned from the timbering work, Myong 
Chan bought his wife a small looking-glass. For the inhabitants of the 
village it was a great curiosity and the neighbours began to drop in to see 
Myong Chan’s wife in order to admire themselves in the mirror. At that 
time Sun Nyo’s face had not been so thin and gaunt. 

The spring this year was gloomy and somehow excessively capricious. 

When the time had come for the earth to thaw, for some unknown 
reason, thick snow fell and for almost ten days a blizzard raged. 

“It’s a bad start to spring,” muttered the old man from Hoeryong 
after looking outside when he had finished reading “The Tale of the 
Knight Pae”, which he always brought with him when he came for a visit. 


Standing transfixed, Sun Nyo suddenly came to, and with a mournful 
shake of the head lowered the pail into the water. 

The sound of the unwinding rope was heard, a hollow splash 
accompanied by a weak echo, and the sky reflecting her face was shattered 
to bits at the bottom of the well. 

She did not like her scraggy, pinched face. But she had no time to 
think about it and console herself—the child’s shrieking was ear-splitting. 


Once again the bent and blackened handle creaked. 

‘“‘Mama-a!” As the mother started bringing up the bucket, she heard 
the faint voice of Gap Sun. Glancing round, she saw the yellowish face of 
her daughter, standing with a small basket in her hand. 

‘‘Where have you been?” 

“T went to gather grass. Here, give this to Ul Nam,” said Gap Sun, 
and brought a big clump of solomon seal out of the basket. On the bottom 
a heap of whitish bindweed roots could be seen. 

“Are you hungry?” 

*“No, mama.” 

Pressing her chapped lips together, Gap Sun quietly shook her head. 

_ “Allright, and what have you got there?” Sun Nyo asked, indicating 
the dried yellow leaves arranged next to the bindweed. 

‘“‘These are prickly-ash leaves—tobacco for father. On the other side 
of Mount Pucho they grow abundantly.” | 

For an instant the little yellow face of her daughter blurred into a 
misty spot—unlooked for tears had welled up in the mother’s eyes. 

In recent times her husband’s cares had mounted, he began to smoke 
heavily and was short of tobacco. 

Once her husband had gone for wood and had gathered prickly-ash 
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leaves as well. When he began to smoke them, he said with a laugh that 
they were no worse than real tobacco. 

Gap Sun was too young to understand the irony in her father’s 
remark. 

Her father worked all day long in the sweat of his brow but could not 
permit himself to buy an extra pouch of tobacco. Believing her father 
implicitly, Gap Sun had begun to gather dry prickly-ash leaves for him. 
And even though it was touching, bitterness drove her to tears. To conceal 
them, Sun Nyo turned back to the well and pouring water into the pitcher, 
forced herself to smile. 

‘Well, let’s hurry up and prepare dinner.” 

“Is there rice?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Where did you get it, mama?”’ 

‘At home.” 

“Where from?” 

“We saved a bit for your father’s birthday. So we'll eat the rice 
today.” 

**Really?”’ 

Gap Sun could hardly believe her mother’s words and looked at her 
searchingly. 

“Mama!” 

“What?” 

‘When is papa’s birthday?” 

‘In fifteen days.” 

“And your birthday?” 

“Not for a while yet. In thirty days.” 

Looking thoughtful, Gap Sun touched the grass in the basket. When 
the mother was ready to go, having placed the pitcher of water on her 
head, the daughter grabbed her by the hem of her skirt and following her, 
whispered: 

‘“Mama, don’t cook the rice.” 

“Why not?” 

“We'll eat it on father’s birthday.” 

‘“‘And what are we going to eat today? Father will soon get rice in 
Sandaogou.” 

‘“‘Let’s not eat the rice, mama.” 

This insistence of her daughter caused Sun Nyo’s heart to stop and 
she couldn’t go on. 

“All right, all right. Then we'll boil the bindweed roots, shall we?” 

‘And we won’t tell Won Nam about the rice, otherwise he is certain 
to want to eat it.” 
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“Fine. It’s a secret between you and I.” 

The mother tenderly ran her hand over the hair of her smiling 
daughter. Looking at her, dressed in a thread-bare little jacket, the mother 
experienced a feeling of boundless pity for her daughter. Gap Sun’s little 
yellow face was flushed. In her heart, Sun Nyo feared that the children 
would grow up too quickly. 

‘And where is Won Nam?” 

“He just ran off somewhere with Gyong Chol. Father sent him.” 

“He did not say that he was intending to go to town?” 

“He said that he was going to the village of Yaksudong. They say the 
grandfather in the house by the well will die soon.” 

“Hush! Who said so?”’ 

“Their granny.” 

“She shouldn’t have. And you must not talk like that.” 

Gap Sun stared at her mother and, swallowing, turned away. 

As mother and daughter were approaching their house, Dal Sam’s 
wife, Bong Suk, rushed up to them. 

“Sun Nyo!?”’ 

‘“‘What’s happened?” 

Sun Nyo stopped by the kitchen door without removing the pitcher 
from her head. 

‘Dear God! Myong Chan’s wife’s labour has begun!”’ 

“But she said she was due next month?” Taken aback by the 
unexpected news, Sun Nyo quickly placed the pitcher on the mound of 
earth. 

“That’s right... And she would take it into her head to give birth 
prematurely at such a troubled time!”’ All out of breath, Bong Suk lowered 
herself heavily to the ground. 

‘“‘Oh, come now! Maybe it’s not a premature birth. It’s her first time, 
she may have lost count.”’ 

“Yes, well, there is probably no such thing as an eight-month baby... 
ts, ts, who’s to know the whole truth?” 

“Is she in much pain?” 

“Oh, my head is full of holes! Their granny ran over and said that she 
was about to give birth. Sun Nyo, go there quickly! I'll find out if anyone 
has any sea kale and come myself... The daughter-in-law lost count and 
didn’t know exactly when she was due, the son was away for three months 
timbering and didn’t have the sense to buy some sea kale: But I hear he 
bought a mirror, and what the devil do we want with such nonsense!”’ 

Bong Suk was a woman of tempestuous temperament. Waving her 
arms, she spilled out everything, and skirts rustling, dashed off. 

It was a day of alarms, indeed. 
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The mother added water to the cauldron, put in the roots of bindweed 
and solomon seal, told Gap Sun to watch the fire and hastened to Myong 
Chan’s house, rocking the baby as she went. 


Siwolne’s birth pangs had started in the morning but it was evening 
before she was delivered. In their family they had only her mother-in-law, 
who was over seventy, and her husband Myong Chan, who was 
disorganized by nature, and of course nothing had been prepared in the 
house. 

Bong Suk had covered all the homes in the village without success, 
and only in Ripsok did she finally obtain a meagre amount of old sea kale. 
Won Nam’s mother poured out a half-measure of rice, so priceless for her, 
and cooked Siwolne rice and soup to give her strength. The sun was almost 
down. Her children, left dinnerless, made their presence felt. 

When the solomon seal roots were cooked, Gap Sun had come to 
Myong Chan’s house to feed Ul Nam. As Sun Nyo took the earthenware 
pot and started pouring out the rice which they had intended to eat on the 
father’s. birthday, she had looked imploringly at her daughter. But she 
could not find words to comfort her. Gap Sun said nothing, only looked at 
her mother with eyes brimming with tears. 

The mother opened the door and entered the kitchen which was 
somewhat cooler. She felt so heavy-hearted and depressed that she was 
ready to throw herself on the ground and weep. 

Why hadn’t Won Nam’s father returned all this time? 

Even though she thought it was unlikely that he would be able to 
obtain rice, still, in the depths of her soul there was hope, since she had 
heard talk that today the matter was sure to be settled. But she was already 
seized with shivers at the thought of the possible consequences when she 
recalled the angry stance of the men, sleeves rolled up, threatening 
violence to someone. She was also worried about the absence of Won 
Nam, who had gone to the village of Yaksudong with Gyong Chol on his 
father’s instructions. She hoped that nothing out of the ordinary would 
happen since the two of them had gone together, nevertheless, she was a 
bit worried by the rumours that these days it was no longer safe to appear 
on the roads. 
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Both the father and Won Nam would be hungry when they returned. 
This thought made her even more anxious. 

Gripping the kitchen door jamb, Sun Nyo stood irresolutely for a 
long time, then went outside, still not having decided what to do. At that 
moment Bong Suk hastened up. 

“Oh, I’m so forgetful... During the day I meant to send this with Gap 
Sun and it just flew out of my head. I remembered when I started 
preparing supper. Here, feed the children. Bok Sil’s father told me 
yesterday.” 

Bong Suk extended a pot which she held wrapped in the hem of her 
skirt. Inside there were two mugs of oats and a dozen potatoes. 

“Oh, it’s too much... You yourselves are short...” mumbled the 
dumbfounded Sun Nyo, not able to bring herself to take the pot. After Dal 
Sam had offered her oats yesterday, she had been too embarrassed to go 
for them. 

‘‘“God bade us share. Yesterday Bok Sil’s father obtained some oats in 
the lower settlement. And not long ago I was in Ripsok and borrowed a 
few measures of potatoes from friends. Don’t take it to heart so, cook 
them and enjoy the food. If only there were sufficient oats and potatoes!” 

Bong Suk clucked and departed as swiftly as she had come. 

Poor people have the habit of helping each other. It is known that 
hardships are withstood more easily when you know that it is not hard for 
you alone, but for all your neighbours as well. And as a rule, in spring 
almost the entire village went hungry. 

U1 Nam had gone to sleep, exhausted from being hungry all day long. 
At Myong Chan’s house he had been given a bit of boiled rice. 

Sun Nyo divided the oats and potatoes into two parts. The morning 
meal had to be considered. She mixed the potatoes with the young shoots 
of wormwood and edible forest grass which she had gathered in the field 
that day, added a handful of oats, and made the thick mixed porridge 
called bombok. Out of two handfuls of flour she made dumplings. For 
children of the poor, dumplings replaced sticky rice balls, and when they 
asked for the latter, they knew they would get dumplings. 

When the bombok was cooking, Won Namran into the yard, panting. 

‘““Mama, I’m hungry!” her son at once announced, having barely 
crossed the kitchen threshold. 

‘Won Nam, at last you’ve come back. You’ve been to Yaksudong?”’ 

The mother was happy that her son had returned safely, although in 
her heart she was annoyed with her husband for sending the boy such a 
distance—60 ri. 

‘Oh, yes, mama. And I saw a lot! It’s really something on the Tuman 
River! Everywhere the people are gathering to beat up the landlords. On 
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the road we saw the Japanese soldiers. What are you cooking, mama? I’m 
awfully hungry.” 

Won Nam was in a hurry to share his new impressions with his 
mother. An appetizing aroma came from the cauldron which made his 
tummy rumble. 

‘Tt’s ready now. Take Ul Nam and hurry up and go into the room. 
Where did you see the Japanese? Tell me,”’ the perturbed mother said as 
she undid the strap and handed the sleeping Ul Nam to Won Nam. 

“Both at the Kumjomgol crossing and approaching Sandaogou. 
They are all wearing yellow-green uniforms and carrying arms. And in 
Sandaogou the Japs are all on horses. There’s no end of them.” 

‘“‘Where were they going?” 

“IT don’t know. In the boat some old man said that now there was sure 
to be trouble!” 

“What trouble was he talking about?” 

“Don’t know that either. Where is Gap Sun?”’ 

“At Uncle Myong Chan’s. His wife’s given birth. A pretty boy.” 

“Ts that so? He he, now Uncle Myong Chan will be embarrassed.” 

“Oh, cut it out, son. But you didn’t see our neighbours there?”’ 

“No. I wanted to drop into Sandaogou but Gyong Chol was in a 
hurry to get home. He kept saying, let’s go quickly, and so we left for home 
right away. Why, isn’t papa home yet?”’ 

“Not yet. Well, hurry up and go in the room and Ill fetch Gap Sun.” 
The mother quickly put out the fire in the hearth and was just about to 
leave when Gap Sun returned. 

‘Mama, can I have something to eat?” 

“Right away, daughter. I was just going to fetch you. Come along.” 

“Have papa and brother returned?”’ 

“Only your brother. Go in the room and I'll set the table.” 

Gap Sun twitched her nose, sniffed the appetizing aromas in the 
kitchen and hastened into the room. 

Ul Nam had woken up. From the room sounded the voices of brother 
and sister and the laughter of Ul Nam. 

Listening happily to the children’s racket and forgetting her anxieties 
for the moment, the mother polished the gleaming lid of the cauldron. 
Then she raised it and prodded the bombok. They were ready. 

The door to the kitchen opened and Won Nam appeared. He was 
terribly hungry and he started urging his mother to hurry up. 

Sun Nyo wiped the dinner table and peering into the cauldron, began 
to count. 

No matter how you divided it, there was not enough for five. 
Deciding something to herself, she took a ladle and wielding it, set aside a 
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portion for her husband. What was left was barely enough for two. Ona 
small saucer she put one flat cake for Ul] Nam and divided the rest equally 
between Won Nam and Gap Sun. After that, the cauldron was so clean 
that it did not require washing. 

Then she brought some kimchi pickle with mustard and placed 
everything on the table. And once again it galled her to tears that because 
of their poverty she was unable to satisfy her growing children’s appetite. 

When will I be able to let Won Nam have his fill? thought Sun Nyo. 
And then, as though recollecting something, she called the children. 

They did not keep her waiting. No sooner had she called than the 
children were glued to the table. Even U! Nam stretched his little hands to 
the table and gurgled. 

‘““Ah-a, bombok!’’ Won Nam shouted exultantly, grabbing a spoon. 

“Is it your favourite food?’ Gap Sun inquired, wishing to show that 
she was well-disposed toward her brother, but Won Nam paid no 
attention to her and greedily fell on the bombok. 

Gazing with amazement at her brother, Gap Sun cautiously picked 
up her spoon and looked at her mother. 

“Sit down and eat with us, mama.” 

Won Nam’s hand, in the act of lifting a flat cake to his mouth, halted 
in mid-air on hearing these words. He slowly pushed the dish towards his 
mother and said: 

“Mama, eat.” 

The mother was pleased and at the same time, saddened. 

“Please eat. I ate out in the kitchen.” 

She lowered her head, trying to avoid the fixed gaze of her children, 
and sticking the bombok on Ul Nam’s saucer on the opposite end of the 
spoon, put it in his hand. 

“I’m not going to eat if you’re not.” 

The large, dark eyes of Gap Sun, very like her mother’s, stared 
reproachfully. She pulled her mother by the hem of her skirt. 

“I told you, eat! Iam honestly full,”’ the mother said in a serious tone, 
and wishing to put an end to this dispute with her daughter, went out to the 
kitchen, picking up Ul Nam. 

Gazing at her mother with eyes full of tears, Gap Sun automatically 
raised the spoon with bombok to her mouth. 

She heard the noisy gobbling of her brother, hurrying to finish up the 
bombok. 

Seeing that he had almost cleaned up his plate, Gap Sun put the 
bombok, which she had just been about to eat, on the table, and wrapped 
the rest in a napkin. She had a plan which prevented her from giving it to 
her brother, no matter how hungry he might be. 
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No longer able to watch her ravenous children, the mother put Ul 
Nam, who had gone to sleep again, on her back and went outdoors. 

A crescent moon the colour of brass slowly crept upward between the 
three poplars by the mill. 

With the coming of night the wind rose. In the distance the outlines of 
the hills could be seen dimly, the dell was already plunged into darkness. 
The poplars quivered in the moonlight. 

Won Nam’s mother stared at the hill with trepidation. Under it was 
the storage place for the funereal litters... Engulfed by fear, Sun Nyo 
quickly turned back to the kitchen. She at once recalled that any day now 
the old man Choe Bu Ro from the house by the well would pass away. 

Gap Sun had already gone into the next room. Won Nam was sitting 
alone, finishing up the last scraps of bombok. Sideways, he glanced at Gap 
Sun’s plate. His face with its puffed up cheeks clouded. He was thinking 
about something, looking with obvious regret at Gap Sun’s empty dish. 


“She ate everything,” he muttered with a sigh. With a hopeless air, he 
grabbed the dish with kimchi pickle and started champing noisily. 

When the mother heard the thud of the spoon thrown down by him 
on the table, her heart once again flinched. 

If only I could once give Won Nam his fill, she thought. 

Tears came to the mother’s eyes from the bitterness of it all. 

A cold, piercing wind was blowing and she was chilled through. 

For a long time she stood in the yard, gazing at the kitchen with 
tearful eyes. Suddenly she started, hearing a lot of noise on top of the hill. 

Apparently, the men were returning to the village. 

Quickly tidying the kitchen, Sun Nyo went out again and stood by the 
mound of earth. She started listening intently. In the dark of night 
approaching footsteps could be heard and excited voices. 

“What did I say? It’s all because you got stubborn when I said it was 
better to leave the Japs alone,” she heard the angry voice of the old man 
from Hoeryong. Then somebody’s muffled voice sounded, followed by, 
somewhere quite close, the agitated exclamations of Jun Pil. 

“Don’t be foolish, Uncle! The people from Podulgol broke into the 
town and turned all the landowners’ storage-houses upside-down. And no 
doubt they had a few unkind words to say about the Japs as well.” 

“When you get down to it, what business is it of the Japs if we ask for 
rice? When you get down to it, what business is it of theirs when peasants 
talk with landowners?” the excitable Myong Chan rattled out. 

He did not know yet that his wife had given birth. 

No matter how Sun Nyo listened, she could not hear her husband’s 
Voice. 
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When the men began to go past her house, she backed into the 
shadows of the kitchen door. 

“So what’s going to happen tomorrow?” Jun Bom said to no one in 
particula:. Before the fork in the road he slowed his pace. He was wearing 
a straw hat at an angle and on his shoulder lay the handle of a pick. 

“Now things will get going! Do you imagine the Ripsok people will 
take it lying down when they’ve killed one of their villagers and taken 
away Others? My heart rent when I saw the sobbing wife and children of 
the dead man,” an unfamiliar voice said. The person who had spoken 
squatted down by the fence of the Hoeryong house and began to strike a 
spark from a flint. 


“How else could it be? In truth, the grief is not a stranger’s,”’ added 
Jun Bom in an impassive voice. 

“When you get down to it, what did we accomplish? Once we decided 
to get what we wanted, even if we stayed there till morning...” Myong 
Chan again spoke rapidly. Dimly lit by the moon, he stood rolling up the 
sleeves of his shirt. 

A man had been killed, his wife and children were sobbing and 
beating the ground in grief. At these words the mother’s heart fluttered 
and her breath caught, she stared tensely into the darkness. Bok Sil, the 
daughter of Dal Sam, appeared from the lane and whispered something to 
Myong Chan. Myong Chan suddenly broke into a run. 

“When you get down to it...” Having raced about ten steps, he 
suddenly stopped, a thought having flashed into his mind, and made his 
way back. 

‘““‘What’s up?” the surprised Jun Pil asked him. 

‘Sea kale, sea kale... When you get down to it, I can’t remember 
anything. I left itin Sandaogou.” Muttering something else unintelligibly, 
Myong Chan again broke into a run and Sun Nyo had difficulty stopping 
him. 

“Where are you running off to?” 

“Oh, Auntie, what shall Ido, when you get down to it?!" he asked in 
perplexity, wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

“You have a son.” 

‘Really? So what should I do?” 

“Do? Hurry home. Bok Sil’s mother has already got sea kale and the 
broth has already been made. So there is no reason for you to go for sea 
kale now.” 


**Really?”’ 
Myong Chan scratched his head in embarrassment and again broke 
into a run. 
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‘Listen, do you know why Won Nam’s father is not back?” Sun Nyo 
called after him. 

“Oh, Auntie!’ Myong Chan halted and, lowering his shoulders, 
began to whisper, as though afraid that someone would overhear him. 

‘‘There has been big trouble. Not only our village, but all the men 
from the settlements on the Tuman River came out today, armed with 
whatever they could lay their hands on! It was terrific! But then the 
damned Japs attacked them. There was a big fight in town. In Sandaogou 
the Ripsok men came to grips with the police. The police started grabbing 
them and beating them up. One Ripsok man was killed... When you get 
down to it, how can one tolerate such an injury?!” 

The excited Myong Chan seemed to have forgotten that a moment 
earlier he had been intending to run off somewhere. Taking a tobacco- 
pouch out of a side pocket, he began to roll himself a smoke. 

Sun Nyo’s heart beat frenziedly. She gazed at Myong Chan with eyes 
filled with fear. 

‘‘What has happened to the father of our Won Nam?” she asked. 

‘‘He will come a bit later. He said that he would go with Dal Sam to 
Ripsok in order to discuss tomorrow’s business... For pity’s sake, tell me 
why, when you get down to it, do these Japs come here and raise a racket? 
No matter how much I think about it, I can’t figure out what the Japs are 
in an uproar about?” Myong Chan flung the question at Sun Nyo. He 
stood smoking, as though expecting an answer from her to his question. 


It grew dark before Sun Nyo’s eyes. She found it hard to breathe, asif 
some enormous dark mass had densely surrounded her and was pressing 
from all sides. But the news that her husband had gone to the 
neighbouring village somewhat comforted her. She even smiled and 
decided to tease Myong Chan a bit. 

‘““Myong Chan, go home quickly! Siwolne has been looking forward 
to seeing you so earnestly since noon.” 

“Yes?” The panicky Myong Chan raced off like a madman and it 
seemed that at any moment his head-band would unravel and fly off his 
head. 

At last, the village went to sleep. Footsteps on the streets died away. 

Having put the children to bed, the mother took up her sewing. But 
she was unable to quieten down and once more went outside. 

Night dew imperceptibly appeared on the earth and grass. The 
crescent moon was suspended high over the roof of the mill. The lights 
flickered out in the village. There was a reddish glow in the windows of 
only three houses—Myong Chan’s, where a new life had been born, in 
Gyong Chol’s home by the well, where the oldest inhabitant of the village 
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lay dying, and in Won Nam’s home, whose father had left early in the 
morning for that ill-fated affray and was still absent. 

The night dew had made the blanket damp. Afraid that this might 
harm the child, Sun Nyo resolved to wait no longer in the street for her 
husband and went inside. 

Raising the lid of the cauldron, she felt the dish with bombok. It was 
still warm and its edges were moist. In the past period of time her husband 
had been coming home late every night. It seemed to her that she had fed 
the children their supper such a long time ago. She could not understand 
what was happening with her husband. All that she had heard today from 
the returning men.crowded her thoughts and gave her no peace. Of course, 
her husband was considerably weakened by the spring hunger, but why 
had he become so uncommunicative, all the time thinking about 
something? No doubt it had some connection with today’s events. But 
why did he have to get mixed up with such affairs? They could live decently 
in peace if he spent more time on farm work and stayed with his family 
more, even if they lived poorly... It was true that recently things had grown 
harder. The slightest sign of discontent and the Japs took away 
recalcitrant Koreans, or mayhap, packed them off to the next world. All 
these terrible rumours which often reached the village made life terrifying. 

Glancing into the street once more through the kitchen door, Sun 
Nyo passed through into the room. It was quiet and she thought the 
children were asleep. But when she replaced the brand with a new one and 
resumed sewing, she saw that Won Nam and Gap Sun were lying in bed 
with their eyes open. 

‘‘Why aren't you asleep?”’ the mother asked, removing Ul Nam from 
her back and putting him on the floor closer to the hearth. 

‘Mama, why isn’t papa home?” Gap Sun responded with a question. 

‘‘He’ll be home soon. Go to sleep!” 

The mother neatly folded the edges of the thin blanket which covered 
Ul Nam and began to sew a patch on Won Nam’s trousers, torn at the 
knee. 

‘Mama, is it true that we crossed the Tuman River because the Japs 
had come there?” asked Won Nam a little later. 

“Who told you that?” 

‘‘That’s what papa often says. Mama, do you know what communists 
are?”’ 

‘Communists? No, I don’t. Once your father said that the commu- 
nists will come and then all we poor people would live well. But so far they 
haven’t come to us. They must be people with miraculous powers.”’ 

The mother spoke uncertainly, busy with her sewing. 

“Aha, mama, you know less than I do. Communists are rev- 
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olutionaries. Right now in Kunbodulgol and the town everyone is rising in 
order to fight the Japs—well, they say it is the communists who organized 
the whole thing. We don’t have them in our village and that is why things 
go badly.” 

“Listen, where did you hear all this?” Her son’s words astounded the 
mother. She raised her head sharply and looked at him. She was gripped 
by an incomprehensible fear. 

“Everybody knows it. Even the kids. Gap Sun, you know the song of 
the communists, don’t you?” 

“Ts this true, daughter?” 

The frightened Sun Nyo gazed at Gap Sun. 

‘““Yes, mama. Would you like me to sing it for you?” 

“No, no, what are you saying, God forbid, someone might hear. You 
children must not dare to sing these songs anymore.” 

“Why would it be bad if someone heard them?” asked the surprised 
Gap Sun. 

“The Japanese don’t like communists. They have already come to 
Sandaogou, if they hear, they will take us away. What will we do then?” 

‘“‘W hy do the Japs come here, mama? Who brought them here?” Won 
Nam asked seriously. Obviously he could not get today’s encounter with 
the Japanese soldiers out of his mind. 

“Who brought them? They just come themselves.” 

Sun Nyo herself would have liked to ask someone about it, but now 
she decided it would be better not to discuss the matter with the children. 

‘“‘Why did they come here? The grandfather from the house by the 
well used to say about them—let misfortune befall them! When will they 
go away?” Won Nam persisted with his questioning, dissatisfied with the 
vague answers of his mother. 

“How would I know, son? When father comes, you can ask him.” 

Mother and children fell silent in reflection. 

The night was disturbed. If a blast of wind rattled the kitchen door, 
they began to tremble as though in fear. And suddenly in the middle of the 
night someone had need of water—in the darkness the handle of the well 
began to creak and then stopped. Was it possible that they had run out of 
water in Siwolne’s home? As soon as the squeaking stopped, an 
apprehensive silence again settled over the village. 

A long time passed before footsteps and the voices of two passersby 
were heard in the quiet lane. Who had taken it into his head to cross the 
village in the direction of the water-mill at this time of night? 

Although, it was true that it was said that since yesterday guards had 
been appointed in the village, so perhaps they were doing their rounds? 
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At last, the footsteps faded in the distance. The flame of the brand 
flickered and the shadow on the wall danced. 

Suddenly, on Mount Pucho, a scops owl cried. But its low, plaintive 
cry could not disturb the somnolent stillness of night. 

‘““A scops owl is crying... Do you know why it cries at night?”” Won 
Nam mumbled, staring at the ceiling. His shining eyes were fixed on the 
ceiling, on which he was mentally drawing something. There was no lining 
and bare rafters stuck out of it. 

“I know why the scops owl cries,” Gap Sun quickly said, turning her 
head towards her brother. 

‘“How would you know?” 

“T know, I heard.” 

“Then tell me.” 

Her feelings hurt by Won Nam’s words, Gap Sun sat up in bed and 
began to speak hurriedly. 

“The granny who lives in the house by the well told me the story. 

‘‘Long, long ago there lived a mother with nine children. They had 
nothing to eat and the mother died of starvation. And since then she’s 
worried about whether her children have enough to eat and that is why she 
comes out of the forest at night and cries. Is it true, mama?” 

The mother’s heart ached from Gap Sun’s tale. 

It was not the first time she had heard the legend, but tonight her 
thoughts about her absent husband painfully interwove with thoughts 
about the mother who had starved to death and her orphaned children. 
Her head went spinning and she fell into a daze. Suddenly it seemed to her 
that she saw the sobbing wife and children of the Ripsok peasant who had 
been killed. 

And only when Gap Sun grabbed her by the hand did she come to, 
and forcing a sour smile, nodded her head. 

“Yes, children... Our Gap Sun is also a fine storyteller. But children,” 
the mother looked at them seriously and after hesitating a bit, asked as 
though in passing, ‘what shall we do if father does not come home?” 

“Why shouldn’t he come home? Where has he gone?””» Won Nam 
asked, turning his head sharply. 

Gap Sun also gazed at her mother with frightened eyes. For a 
moment, Sun Nyo did not know what to say. 

“Where has he gone? Oh, I’m just talking...”’ the mother realized that 
she herself was speaking uncertainly. 

A shadow of anxiety and fear fell across the faces of the children. 

‘“‘Mama, when papa returns, tell him he is not to go away anywhere 
anymore. How could we live without papa? Be sure and tell him...’ Gap 
Sun begged, almost weeping, shaking her mother by the hand. 
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‘All right, I will certainly tell him... That is what I will do. He will 
come home without fail and you, children, go to sleep quickly!” 

The children were silent but it was a long time before they went to 
sleep. 

Anxiety did not leave Sun Nyo and her work did not go well. 

She went outside once again in hopes of meeting her husband, but he 
did not turn up. The crescent moon was dropping lower over Mount 
Pucho and had become tinged with red. 

Sun Nyo returned to the room and without taking off her clothes, 
huddled next to the children. From under the floor the sad chirping of a 
cricket could be heard. 

The mother lay and gazed at the dark ceiling and thoughts whirled in 
her mind. 

The quiet Gap Sun rustled the blanket and extended her hand to her 
mother’s. The startled mother grabbed her daughter’s hand and touched 
her. 

‘“‘Mama, eat! You must be hungry,” came the low whisper of her 
daughter, who was not at all asleep. She had been waiting for her mother. 
In her hand she clutched a bombok. The thought that during supper her 
daughter had hidden the flat cake from her brother and saved it for her 
mother, made her almost ill. Hot tears flowed from her eyes which felt as if 
they had been burned. To conceal them, she embraced her daughter 
tightly. But the quick-witted Gap Sun looked at her mother closely and 
began to whimper like before. 

‘‘Mama, why are you weeping?”’ 

“I’m not, you’re mistaken... Does mama cry?” 

The mother’s inept reply only increased the daughter’s consternation. 

‘““Mama, will papa come home?”’ 

“Of course, he will... Let’s go to sleep...” 

Restraining her tears with difficulty, the mother once again hugged 
her daughter tightly. After weeping a bit, Gap Sun at last quietened down. 
The mother’s warm breast, like fresh cotton wool, absorbed the childish 
grief. The daughter fell into deep slumber. Her hand, resting on the 
mother’s breast, dropped in relaxation on the bed-clothes. The mother lay 
with wide-open eyes, thinking of the hardships and adversities that had 
fallen to her lot, whose cause was their hopeless penury. 

Cautiously she wiped the still wet tears from her daughter’s cheeks 
and gave a sigh of relief. 
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“Tomorrow we must bring the matter to-a conclusion, we cannot 
hang on any longer,” Dal Sam repeated what he had been insisting on all 
the time in Ripsok. Beside him strode Yun Sop, kicking up the grass. 

The moon had set and pale blue stars twinkled in the sky. It was so 
still that it seemed one could hear the dew settling on the grass. With the 
approach of footsteps, the crickets in the undergrowth fell silent, but no 
sooner did the steps fade away than they resumed their chirping. 

“The Ripsok people have cause for alarm... Tonight something will 
happen,” Yun Sop observed in a low voice, gazing southward, where 
thickening clouds screened the starry sky. 

“Yes, the situation really is confused... Our village and Ripsok should 
have acted in coordination from the very beginning... The inhabitants of 
Podulgol and Saemnae are simply fine. It is said they acted energetically. 
That is why I say that even if the Japs come, they will not dare to attack 
such a mass of people.” In Dal Sam’s voice a note of reproach could be 
heard. 

“Actually, quite a bit has been accomplished. Perhaps we did not 
manage to act in concert, as did the people of Sandaogou, Podulgol, or 
Saemnae, but was it easy to rouse the entire village to struggle against the 
landowners? And we did it, simple peasants who have spent their whole 
lives scratching the soil. If we had a wise man in our village, matters would 
have gone better... That is the only thing I regret,” Yun Sop said quietly. 
He bent over, picked a blade of grass, and put it between his teeth. 

“Yes, the Ripsok people said the same thing. These parts, apparently, 
are not over-generous with clever men. In other places there are a lot of 
communists, but in our two villages the only ones who have any idea of 
what is going on are you and I,”’ Dal Sam said with a bitter laugh. 

All the villages on this side of the Tuman River-were in revolt. There 
were demonstrations everywhere and the people were in a state of turmoil. 
They no longer demanded that grain be loaned them, but shook the 
landlords’ granaries to their foundations. Here and there the landlords 
and venal hirelings had been beaten up and anti-Japanese slogans 
appeared all over. The mood’ of the insurrectionary peasantry was 
militant, not like the previous autumn. There were rumours that in a 
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number of places the uprising had been underway since autumn. Fearing 
reprisals by the enemies, the insurrectionists had concealed the women, 
old folk and children in the mountains, while the men and youth had taken 
up arms. 

In the area of Siru Hill the uprising was in full swing. In settlements 
like Ripsok and Paenamugol, peasant demonstrations began later, but in 
the past few days the revolt had spread widely. Trying to make up for lost 
time, the insurrectionists at once moved on Sandaogou, as though 
prepared to capture the little town. But neither Dal Sam nor Yun Sop had 
the necessary organizational experience which is required in order to act 
correctly in such a situation and the leadership of the revolutionary 
movement had not had time to establish contact with them. Nevertheless 
the peasants fought bravely because they had only two choices—either to 
win or to starve to death. They surrounded the house of the steward of the 
large landowner Chang in the district of Sandaogou and began to break 
down the gates, becoming more and more enraged. Suddenly shots were 
heard on the outskirts of the town. Japanese cavalry had swooped down 
on it. According to hearsay, they were the Hoeryong regiment of the 
Ranam division. A few days earlier it had crossed the river and at once 
crushed several villages and then moved on to these parts. 

On the edge of town the Ripsok men had clashed with the Japanese 
cavalry—the Japanese killed one person, wounded two, and four were 
picked up by the police. Some of the police hirelings had at first hidden in 
fear of the infuriated peasants, but after the arrival of the Japanese, had 
crawled out once again. 

The peasants, led by Dal Sam and Yun Sop, returned together with 
the Ripsok men, and together with them, felt their failure keenly. On the 
way home they met peasants from Kunbodulgol, Chagunbodulgol and 
Saemnae who had broken into the town boldly. They were returning home 
elated, with carts loaded with grain taken from the landlord. They had 
also encountered the Japs in town, but according to them, the Japanese 
had not dared to molest them, seeing that they were united in their actions. 

‘“‘We need a communist cell in our village too,” said Yun Sop, 
chewing on the blade of grass. 

“We were lucky. We don’t even have wounded, but the Ripsok folk 
have lost so many people they are chagrined... It’s simply galling that we 
don’t know what to do next. The devil take it! We should have invited that 
Yong Bom from the lumbering camp. There is no doubt that he has 
contact with the organization.” Dal Sam sighed heavily. 

“But would he agree to come to our hole at such a time? Instead of 
asking for somebody’s help it is now up to us to make contact with the 
organization and act.’ Yun Sop was trying to convince himself of the 
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correctness of the proposal he had himself advanced. — 

The idea had occurred to him in Ripsok and now it was growing on 
him. He had gone there as a representative of Paenamugol, to express 
condolences to their neighbours on their losses, as well as to consult with 
them on further joint struggle. 

When they emerged from the thickets of tall old wormwood and 
sedge near the storage place of funereal litters, a twin-peaked hill came 
into view. 

The path led into a deep hollow and then up the slope past a solitary 
juniper to the top of Kiruma Pass. 

They began to ascend the path. Coming towards them from behind 
the juniper were two night guards, conversing about something. 

“Who goes there?” 

“Ah, it’s you, Jun Bom. It’s me,” replied Yun Sop and quickly 
climbed to the top of the hill. Myong Chan stood beside Jun Bom. 

‘“‘How are things, Yun Sop?” Jun Bom was carrying a roughly-hewn 
club. 

“Well, how could they be? Is everything quiet here?” 

“Nothing special. But if Gyong Chol is to be believed, there things: 
have taken a serious turn.”’ 

“It could have been expected. How is Gyong Chol’s father feeling?” 
asked Yun Sop, sitting down beneath the juniper tree and lighting a 
cigarette. He looked around and fixed his gaze on the settlement plunged 
in darkness. Dal Sam patted the bell hanging on the juniper and looked 
sadly at the two lads on night sentry duty. The bell had been hung here 
during the punitive operations in 1920 on orders of the old man Choe Bu 
Ro. 

‘What can happen? There are no changes... Do the Ripsok people 
want to try again tomorrow?”’ 

“They said, yes,” Dal Sam replied while Yun Sop was thinking about 
something. 

‘How come you're so quiet tonight, Myong Chan?’ Yun Sop 
marvelled, scrutinizing the lad from head to toe. Releasing puffs of 
tobacco smoke, he gazed in surprise at Myong Chan, standing there 
modestly, who normally would long ago have joined in the conversation, 
interrupting others. 

“Me, quiet? When you get down to it, when have I ever been other 
than quiet?”” Myong Chan laughed, scratching his head. 

“But he’s a father now. The happiness has turned his head a mite,” 
Jun Bom chuckled. 

The embarrassed Myong Chan did not know what todo with himself 
and began twisting his friend’s arm. 
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‘So, that’s it! Your wife has given birth? What is it?” Yun Sop asked, 
delighted by the news. He watched Myong Chan who stood grinning, not 
knowing what to Say. 

“Obviously, he really is happy. So why aren’t you home instead of 
strolling about here? Go home!” Dal Sam said ironically. 

Myong Chan stopped laughing and gloomily muttered: 

“Just try sitting there when the room’s full of hens!” 

Everyone guffawed. The cool night breeze refreshed them and they 
felt lighter in heart. 

“In that case, keep your eyes open! We have a firm compact with 
Ripsok, they have established a guard post on Mount Pucho. If anything 
happens, they will light a bonfire on the peak. As soon as you see it, start 
ringing the bell, understand?” 

‘““Yes,”’ both lads replied in unison to Yun Sop’s orders. 

Dal Sam and Yun Sop parted by the water-mull. 

“111 do the rounds of the village and explain what has to be done in 
case it is necessary to hide and also about the plans for tomorrow. And you 
check the efficiency of the sentries, and after that—let’s get some sleep!” 

Dal Sam was about to say something to him, but changed his mind 
and limited himself to a brief reply: 

“All right!’ 

Yun Sop had known Dal Sam had been feeling somewhat ill at ease. 
He shared his friend’s anxiety and said, as if in reply to an unasked 
question. 

“It’s unlikely anything unusual should happen. Even in 1920 they 
didn’t come thus far. And our village is dragging in the tail end of things 
and has put the dunce’s cap on its own head. The scoundrels won’t come 
here. Of course, if they have resolved to raze the whole of Korea, then you 
never can tell. If not, then we have nothing to fear. We are taking 
precautions just in case. As they say, better to be safe than sorry.” 

The words of Yun Sop did not convince Dal Sam. He peered intently 
at his comrade and turned away. 

“T understand you. You’d best catch a few winks.” 

Head lowered, Dal Sam departed. 

Yun Sop was left alone. 

For a long time the receding footsteps of Dal Sam could be heard, but 
all of a sudden the sound was cut off. 

With a sigh of relief, Yun Sop proceeded onward. 
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The sound of slowly approaching footsteps could be heard. The steps 
came at uneven intervals, one step shorter, the other longer, as though the 
weight of the whole body fell on one leg. 

Sun Nyo’s husband was returning home late at night. She at once 
recognized his walk. When he was very worried about something his gait 
always slowed down. 

Who was he with? she wondered. Probably with Dal Sam, Bok Sil’s 
father; they had said that he and her husband had gone to Ripsok 
together. 

So thought the mother of Won Nam. She rose from her bed and 
smoothed her hair. 

The children were fast asleep. 

When she had arisen, intending to go out to the kitchen, her husband 
and his companion had parted—the sound of their footsteps receded in 
different directions. 

Where was he going at this time of night? 

Pondering a while, Sun Nyo once more lay down. But sleep would not 
come, she was overcome by vague anxiety. 

Only when the first rooster crowed in the home of the old man from 
Hoeryong, did she again hear her husband’s footsteps. He was coming 
from the lane past the well. 

Sun Nyo rose quickly and quietly opened the kitchen door. It was 
growing light and in the pre-dawn pale murk she saw the figure of her 
husband, clothing drenched with dew, and her heart beat with joy, like in 
those far-off days when she was still a maiden. In greeting, she lowered her 
head and stepped aside. 

“You're not asleep all this time?’’ her husband said in surprise, 
entering the kitchen and seeing his wife up and about. 

“The night is practically over! You must be hungry.” Sun Nyo 
walked over to the hearth, with a habitual motion wiped the lid of the 
cauldron with a cloth and pulled out the table. 

“TI don’t want anything. I had supper in Ripsok. I was at a funeral,” 
Yun Sop said in an even tone, stepping across the threshold. 

“Really?” Sun Nyo looked at her husband, her hand, which had 
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reached for the lid of the cauldron, frozen in mid-air. Scrutinizing her 
husband, she observed that his head and shoulders were damp and the 
trousers wet to the knee. How much he must have walked that night in the 
dew to become so soaked! Sun Nyo’s heart contracted with pain. 

In the recent period of time he came home every night with soaking 
wet trousers. And almost every night he went without eating. And even 
though every day he told her that he had eaten somewhere, she did not 
believe him. When all the local peasants were left without grain and had 
arisen in struggle, who could permit himself to feed an extra mouth each 
evening? He said that he had been at a funeral in Ripsok. But there they 
were burying the peasant who had been killed the day before yesterday. 
Where would his family get the supplies to prepare food for all who 
attended the funeral? 

Sun Nyo placed a bowl with thick mixed porridge on the table. 

“I told you I am full! Come up and rest!” he said.in a larger voice, and 
sitting down near the sleeping children, commenced to roll a cigarette. 

‘“‘Did everyone have supper?” 

“We did. From Bok Sil’s they sent over oats and a few potatoes.” 

“Sorry to trouble them every time. Come up here,” he said. 

“I wish you’d eat something, the night is almost over...”” Sun Nyo said 
in a low voice. She stood, head lowered, gazing at her husband 
distrustfully. 

“No. No! Why should I eat before going to bed at such a late hour? 
Leave it, give it to the children tomorrow.” 

Whether she liked it or not, she had to submit. Entering the room, she 
wiped her wet hands on the hem of her skirt. 

Lighting his cigarette with the flame of the brand, Yun Sop continued 
to sit and smoke with a preoccupied air, releasing puffs of smoke. The 
smoke veiled his eyes and the faces of his children grew blurred, but when 
the smoke dissipated, he once again saw them clearly. 

Sun Nyo pulled over the basket with the sewing and threaded a 
needle. 

“T heard that Myong Chan’s wife had a baby?” Yun Sop inquired, 
gazing at the faces of his sleeping children. 

“She gave birth to a son. The baby is healthy and plump.” 

‘“‘Well, he’ll have to pull in his belly now, it’s a good thing he was born 
plump.” 

“What?” Sun Nyo said with a start. 

“I’m just joking,” her husband said with an awkward laugh and this 
laugh touched her to the quick. How he must be feeling if he said such 
things!” 

Sighing deeply, Sun Nyo once again bent over her sewing. After a 
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silence, with difficulty she forced herself to ask: 

‘What was the result of your march?” 

“Nothing came of it.” 

It was sooner an expression of his innermost thoughts rather than a 
reply to his wife. 

“What if trouble comes?” Sun Nyo raised her head abruptly, as 
though struck. 

“What can I say...”” Her husband sighed and hesitated. It was obvious 
that he did not wish to give her a direct reply, or else, perhaps, he had not 
yet reached a definitive conclusion himself. 

Sun Nyo gazed fixedly at her husband. But he continued to smoke in 
silence, apparently not wishing to pursue the conversation. She again bent 
her head and asked in a low voice: 

‘“‘Why is it so hard for all of us to live?” 

‘How can people whose homeland has been taken away from them, 
who live far away from it, in exile, have a good life?’ her husband said 
dourly, staring at the dispersing smoke. 

“These Japanese...”” Sun Nyo began hesitantly and stopped. After a 
pause, she asked uncertainly: ‘““Winy did they come to Korea?” 

‘What do you mean, why?” 

The husband was thrown off stride by the childishly naive question of 
his wife, and was clearly taken aback. 

“Of course in order to grab our country,” he replied. 

‘Why do they need someone else’s country when they have their 
own?” 

Sun Nyo observed that her question had highly surprised her 
husband, but once the subject had been raised, she resolved to express all 
her misgivings, which she had borne so long in her heart. 

The wife’s gaze was fixed directly on Yun Sop. In this gaze he read a 
naive but insistent desire to learn the truth. He realized that his wife truly 
wanted to know, without suspecting that her question, whose essence 
many took for granted, as an obvious fact, was unusual. 

That was the kind of person his wife was. Normally, she believed 
people, but if she was doubtful about something, or did not know, she 
tried to get to the bottom of the matter and therefore often perplexed 
people with her childishly naive but serious questions. 

‘“‘W hy did they come to our country when they have their own?” Yun 
Sop repeated. He settled himself more comfortably and began to explain. 

‘Not only is nature beautiful in our Korea, it is also rich. Our land is 
fruitful, it yields good harvests: In its bowels there is uncalculated wealth 
and the sea teems with fish. From time immemorial our country has been 
called golden. Did you not know that? And twenty million of our fellow- 
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countrymen live in it. The Japanese want to make slaves of us all, to obtain 
all the fruits of our land for themselves, all its wealth, so as to themselves 
live well. In order to make it more comprehensible to you, I will say this: if 
the Japanese take over our country, all of us, twenty million Koreans, will 
become their slaves, just as landless peasants become the slaves of 
landowners.” 

Yun Sop had begun speaking calmly, but ended heatedly. When he 
fell silent, his piercing eyes plumbed empty space. Then he dragged deeply 
on the cigarette and again continued calmly: 

‘“‘I remember well how in the bitter winter cold we fled, making it over 
that terrible fence in the yard of the landlord Hwang, and crossed the 
Chonam Range. We hoped to rid ourselves of the farm labourer’s yoke 
which we had inherited from our parents! Since we came here, our children 
have grown so big, but the Japanese have followed us here too. So we have 
not yet got rid of the fate of being their slaves and the chattel slaves of the 
scoundrel landowners?” 

Horrible memories of the past tugged at his aching heartstrings. Her 
husband’s voice trembled and this trembling echoed painfully in Sun 
Nyo’s heart. The thorny path of her husband, lashed into fury in his 
attempts to free himself from the yoke of chattel slavery, had been 
abundantly watered by Sun Nyo’s tears. 

‘“‘“So what are we todo, then?”’ asked his wife, staring at the face of her 
husband which was flaming with hatred. 

“Fight the Japanese,’ came the terse response of Yun Sop. 

This frightened Sun Nyo and she timidly asked: 

“But can we win in this battle? It is said that the Japanese have 
cannon, many rifles and plenty of soldiers...” 

Her husband kept silent, but his heart was thudding. He could not 
restrain himself and shouted: 

“That is exactly what those scoundrels are counting on when they 
climb all over us. But if all Koreans boldly rise in struggle, then neither 
their cannon nor their rifles will help them. We will achieve independence 
only when all twenty million Koreans are able to overcome their fear. Is it 
possible to allow the Japanese to occupy the whole of Korea?” 

These were Yun Sop’s innermost thoughts. When he finished 
speaking, they both felt even heavier-hearted. 

An oppressive silence reigned in the room. 

He had nothing more to say, and she—to ask. Everything seemed as 
clear as day, but a fog of doubts still veiled the eyes. And it was impossible 
to imagine that the truth would be revealed at once, when only one corner 
of it had been lifted. 

They were feeling miserable and both kept silent, sensitively aware of 
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each other's heavy breathing, as though they lacked air. Suddenly Gap 
Sun whimpered in her sleep and rolled over in bed. 

The husband, smoking in silence, touched his daughter’s head and 
asked: 

‘“What’s wrong with Gap Sun? Her face is tear-stained.” 

“She burst into tears last night when I asked how would we live 
without you if you did not return...” 


In telling her husband the cause of Gap Sun’s distress, she was 
actually expressing her own concealed thoughts. 

“God knows what you tell the children,” Yun Sop said, noisily 
exhaling a stream of smoke with a laugh. But this pretence of laughter did 
not make Sun Nyo feel any easier. 


With an abrupt movement Yun Sop put out his cigarette and looked 
at his wife. There was not a trace of a smile on his face. 

‘“‘So, how are you going to live if you are left without me?” 

“What?” Sun Nyo was stunned and lifted her head sharply.Quite 
recently she herself had asked her daughter that same question, the 
disturbing thought gave her no peace, but she was taken unawares when 
she was asked it. 

‘TI said, how do you intend to live if I am not here?” 

“You are saying a terrible thing,’ Sun Nyo said in a low voice, 
glancing in displeasure at her husband, and bent her head low. 

‘“‘What’s so terrible about it? All sorts of things happen in this world. 
Who knows, what if ?” 

It was growing light outside the window. Lighting another cigarette, 
Yun Sop gazed calmly out the opaque window. 

‘* T beg you never to say such things again,” Sun Nyo exclaimed ina 
beseeching tone. ‘“‘How could I live without you? How could I live in this 
monstrous world without you? I could not bear it. Do not abandon us!” 
The agitated Sun Nyo burst into tears. 


His usually gentle and complaisant wife was so unnerved that at first 
Yun Sop was at a loss, and then he smiled helplessly. 

“Oh, you’re just like a little child! Why are you carrying on so, I only 
asked you that because you yourself say such things to the children.” 

Sun Nyo did not move a muscle, did not even raise her head. 

At last her husband lay down and Sun Nyo, holding her sewing, 
which was making no progress, was transported in her thoughts to the 
remote time of her maidenhood. But the insistent thought about how she 
would live without her husband, if something ever happened to him, kept 
intruding. She was engulfed in memories of far-off times. 

The reddish glow of sunset lit up the huge panes of glass. Placing a 
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kerosene lamp on the level grey cement floor of the terrace, Sun Nyo began 
to polish the glass. 

Ever since Sun Nyo could remember herself, she had worked in the 
kitchen of landowner Hwang Hi Do’s house. Sun Nyo was an orphan. She 
could not remember her mother or father or brothers and therefore could 
not understand how it was that others had a family and relatives and she 
had no one. Sun Nyo did not try to get to the bottom of this, and for that 
matter, there was no one she could have turned to with such a question. 
Many years passed thus, when one day an elderly person, old enough to be 
her father, turned up and said that he was a cousin of hers. He explained 
that all his relatives were now leaving these parts, expressed his sympathy 
at the fact that she was left alone, presented her with a worn-out short little 
skirt, and departed north across Chonam Range. This happened when she 
was fifteen already, but the meeting did not make much of an impression 
on her. She thought she was fated to be alone and so was not given to 
reflecting on her loneliness. She had no idea of how bitter and con- 
temptible her lot was—that of servant in a stranger’s home. It never 
occurred to her that the daughter of the house, who was being educated in 
Seoul, and the two sons, studying in Tokyo, were human beings like 
herself. There was too great a difference between them, even purely 
externally. The young lady’s hair was cut short, so the nape of her snowy- 
white neck was revealed. She wore a woollen skirt with an enormous 
number of neatly pressed pleats and instead of rubber shoes, sports 
footwear. And even the latter according to taste—sometimes black, 
sometimes white. When the young lady came home for holidays, Sun Nyo 
had the duty of bringing her a brass wash-basin filled with water and the 
young lady soaped herself so much that the water was covered with soapy 
foam. And in those remote parts many people had never even seen soap. 
The landlord’s daughter was not sparing with powder and rougeon her 
pretty but vapid face. She even had a case filled with cosmetics. If that was 
the situation with the young lady arriving from Seoul, it is hardly 
necessary to speak of the young masters studying in Tokyo. One of them 
wore glasses in an expensive frame and it was said about the five buttons 
that gleamed on his black student’s uniform that one could buy a whole 
house for what they cost—so dear were they. 

It never occurred to Sun Nyo to compare herself with the likes of such 
a family. 

She was submissive and hard-working and she was not particularly 
ill-treated. But one summer evening, when Sun Nyo had returned home 
with her girlish heart in a turmoil, the mistress of the house created an 
unexpected scene. 

There was a piped water supply in Hwang Hi Do’s yard but in 
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summer the water in it was warm and so water was taken from a spring. 
The spring was surrounded by alder trees. Beyond the alder grove 
stretched a wide sandy plain through which ran a clear stream. 

The summer days are long. When she finished the preparations for 
the evening meal, Sun Nyo went to the spring. The sun was still fairly high 
over Chonam Range. 

Gazing at the glassy surface of the spring, encased in a setting of piled 
up stones, she saw the reflection of a merry girl with a bright face. The face 
was so beautiful that she could not even believe it belonged to herself, a 
kitchen maid. But the old blouse which had been worn out by the young 
lady, too narrow across the chest and with its edges sticking out, and the 
torn bottom of the sackcloth skirt, left her no doubt as to who the face 
belonged. 

She had become the owner of this ill-fated blouse made of ramie cloth 
last summer. What had happened was this. The resident seamstress who 
had been ironing it burned a hole in the back. Moreover, from fright she 
left a yellow imprint from the iron on the back. The mistress flew into a 
rage; cursing for all she was worth, and at last flung the blouse at Sun Nyo. 
At first Sun Nyo was too embarrassed to wear it and took great care of it. 
But the blouse did not stand up to even a few months’ wear—Sun Nyo 
toiled all day long in the kitchen and moreover, in a year she had grown 
considerably and the top simply parted at the seams. 

Having scrutinized herself and seen that she was incomparably more 
beautiful both in body and face than the young lady (she had overheard 
neighbours gossiping about this), a bit frightened, Sun Nyo began to 
hastily fill the pitcher with water. So as not to see her face any more, she 
tried to dip the ladle into the water as rapidly as possible, which broke up 
her reflection into black and white spots. 

Sun Nyo did her best not to look into the spring again. 

On the sandy bank opposite the alder grove resounded the carefree 
shouts of lads. The mooing of cows could be heard. The farm hands and 
peasants returning from the fields were splashing in the shallows. On the 
hillside appeared the old men and elderly ploughmen, carrying their 
ploughshares over their shoulders. On the bank the young men were 
wrestling—handclapping and cries could be heard: ‘“Throw him!” “Hang 
on!” 

I'd better hurry, thought Sun Nyo. Otherwise, God forbid, the gang 
might see me. 

It seemed odd to her that of late the neighbouring lads had begun to 
pester her so much. If she happened to meet them on her way to the well or 
somewhere else, they were sure to start teasing her. 

“How beautiful you have become!” 
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“They say, Sun Nyo, that you are getting married.” 

They were simply having their fun. The bolder ones tried to pull her 
braid or would take away the laundry beater and run away. For her the 
most terrifying thing was to meet these boys when there were no adults 
about. And most of all she feared the fellow called Yun Sop. He was the 
son of a widower in the neighbouring village. In his youth Yun Sop’s 
father had been a bondslave of Hwang Hi Do. In an attempt to escape his 
luckless fate, he started to cultivate a slash and burn but was caught by a 
forest guard and shipped off to Hamhung. He returned three months later 
half-beaten to death. The son borrowed money from Hwang Hi Do to buy 
medicine for his father. No medicines helped the father and he had died the 
year before. 


The fog shrouds the distant mountains, 
In the nearby village cocks crow. 

The moisture-laden fog in the gorge 
Rises to the high peaks. 


When the people in mourning garb passed her with the funereal litter, 
Sun Nyo saw Yun Sop, eyes swollen from tears and also dressed in 
mourning, following. At that moment she felt sympathy for him and tears 
even came to her eyes. Sun Nyo thought that now he was an orphan just 
like her. 

Not a month passed before Yun Sop became.a bondsman of Hwang 
Hi Do. He was told that he could pay off the debt incurred for his father’s 
medicine, but only, of course, if he toiled unstintingly for at least three 
years. 

The villagers said that Yun Sop was uncommonly serious for his age 
and held his parents in honour. He did not tease girls and bother them, 
which distinguished him from the other village lads. After his father’s 
funeral he grew even more serious and among his age-mates he seemed 
almost adult. In the house of the landowner, when Sun Nyo had to carry a 
heavy load of wood or chop it, he hastened to help, and sometimes did her 
chores for her. 

But Sun Nyo did her best to avoid him. She felt awkward when she 
met him because his behaviour seemed strange to her. Moreover, lately she 
had observed that Yun Sop himself seemed embarrassed if they happened 
to run into each other alone somewhere. 

His chums said that Yun Sop was a good wrestler. Last year there had 
been a lot of talk about his performance during the May Festival sports 
contest in the district seat, when he had won a big bolt of cotton cloth as a 
prize. A successful competitor could even receive a bull asa prize, but since 
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it was Yun Sop’s first appearance in a major contest and since the bribed 
referee, drunk on home-distilled spirits, took exception to some 
trivialities, Yun Sop had to yield first place to a Hoeryong wrestler. The 
whole village had pulled for him and saw in Yun Sop a dependable 
candidate for first place at the following May Festival. But that spring 
Yun Sop’s father had returned from prison and then there was the funeral 
and this had mixed up all the cards. After last year’s May Festival, the 
youth of the village had become absorbed in wrestling and no sooner did 
the lads gather on the river bank than bouts would begin and Yun Sop 
could always be seen among the wrestlers. 

Children fear goblins, at the same time, they are eager to see them. In 
the same way, Sun Nyo, while scooping up the water assiduously, kept 
glancing over to the bank where the quarrelsome boys were clustered. The 
terrifying Yun Sop attracted her special attention. But she could not see 
them. All that could be seen was the ashen silver of the alders whose 
slender branches swayed in the shade of the cool grove. A godwit perched 
on an old elm standing in solitude to the side of the spring and gazed 
serenely at Sun Nyo. 

Listening to the racket on the river bank, Sun Nyo unhurriedly placed 
a pad on her head for the pitcher. For some reason, the staring bird 
disconcerted her. Glancing back once more, she swiftly placed the pitcher 
on her head and set off for home. But when she came out on the path, the 
resounding clatter of the boys running out of the alder grove was heard. 

Trying to look unbothered, Sun Nyo stepped up her pace. But the 
youths, spilling out of the grove, had already spotted her and began to 
catch up. They were shouting: 

“Oh, see the braid, dance on the maid!” 

“Yun Sop is here!”’ 

The frightened Sun Nyo ran down the road without looking back. 
Her blouse grew wet with perspiration and clung to her, but she dashed on 
without stopping, afraid even to turn her head. With difficulty she made it 
to the backyard and glanced back into the lane. The village scamps 
chasing after her were nearing the outskirts of the village with a great 
hubbub, as though they had performed some heroic feat. 

They were chanting: 


Arirang oh! It’s arari ho! 
Look into the eyes of that lass so... 


‘May the devils get you...”” Sun Nyo muttered, but even this did not 


calm her. Her cheeks were flaming. 
She was hurriedly setting the table for the evening meal in the parlour. 
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A guest was expected from the district centre. The mistress had told her to 
fill the lamps in the inner terrace and the main hallway with kerosene and 
to make sure the lamp chimneys were clean. That is why Sun Nyo was on 
the cement paving. 

Pressing one hand tightly to her breast, Sun Nyo placed the clean 
convex glass of the lamp chimney against her cheek. Her cheeks were so 
hot that the cool glass at once grew warm. Sun Nyo vaguely suspected why 
she was so afraid of Yun Sop. Everyone might notice. Where could she 
hide in shame? the thought of how she would continue to live kept 
insinuating itself into her mind. 

This thought threw Sun Nyo’s heart into a turmoil. Suddenly she 
jumped, sensing the malevolent eye of her mistress fixed on her. The 
mistress had come out of her inner quarters and approached her through 
the terrace and was now staring at her. In one hand she held a woven fan, 
in the other, the slightly raised hem of her skirt made of light fabric. 

What is wrong? Sun Nyo wondered. I think I did everything as she 
instructed... Perhaps the rice is not fluffy? 

She felt goose-pimples all over her body and lowered her head. 

“Oh, you little wretch, why do you hide your eyes? Look at me! So, it 
turns out you're a thief...” 

“What?” 

“You think that no one will find out if you put on an innocent air? My 
daughter kept complaining that her cosmetics were vanishing and it turns 
out that you were stealing them and painting yourself!” 

The mistress was already over fifty and she had grown so obese that 
her neck had disappeared into her shoulders. Like a fattened sucking pig 
that is served roasted whole at a feast, her neck was all lard. And when she 
cursed in wrath, a hissing came from her throat and she looked funny. But 
the whole household trembled before her. The fact that his old wife 
resembled a sow was first said by the old master Hwang Hi Do himself, 
who on the eve of his sixtieth birthday had established a mistress in the 
district town eighty ri from here, in order to satisfy his lust. 

The whole household did not dare raise its head before this aged hulk 
of lard and venom. The mistress’s most detested beings were young and 
pretty girls, detested to such a degree that she felt like grabbing by the 
braid and trampling underfoot any passing beauty. And she simply 
couldn’t tolerate whitely powdered and brightly painted flirts. She herself, 
without any embarrassment powdered her flabby face, wrinkled like a 
squeezed out lemon. Sun Nyo was aware that when her daughter came 
home from Seoul for the summer holidays, the mistress would steal the 
expensive cosmetics from the girl’s case. 

Astounded by the old sow’s shamelessness, Sun Nyo did not reply. 
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The wife of Hwang Hi Do grew more and more enraged. 

Before her in the setting rays of the sun stood a charming creature. 
The girl’s face was flushed, in her heart sang the first spring song. Such 
beauty is possessed only by those pure in heart, capable of accepting the 
gifts of generous nature with gratitude. In unsuccessful attempts to 
become just as beautiful, the wife of the landowner Hwang Hi Do 
imagined that such beauty is achieved only through the use of cosmetics. 

Sun Nyo still could not comprehend how she had evoked the ire of the 
mistress. It seemed to her that the mistress had guessed the thoughts that 
troubled her, she was thrown off stride by the shouts about cosmetics and 
gazed in fright at the mistress with her large eyes swimming with tears. 

At that moment Sun Nyo was unforgivably beautiful, like an angel 
descended on this sinful earth, having donned this attire of tatters. That is 
exactly what infuriated the withered mistress most of all. 

Like a spiteful, bloodthirsty tigress, the old hag flew at Sun Nyo. Ina 
frenzy she kept poking Sun Nyo in the neck with her fan, whose handle 
eventually snapped. Then she commenced to mercilessly beat the girl on 
the back. Even though the mistress knew perfectly well that Sun Nyo not 
only did not use cosmetics, but didn’t even have time to wipe the 
perspiration on her face, toiling as she did from morn till night, the wrath 
of the old shrew knew no bounds. Only to think that this kitchen maid was 
more beautiful than the mistress of the house... no, more beautiful than the 
young lady receiving an education in Seoul! Where else could such a vile 
creature be found? 

Panting with rage, the mistress seized Sun Nyo’s crimson cheek and 
pinched it hard. 

“I'll teach you to powder yourself, you little bitch! I'll thrash you 
without mercy, don’t you dare use powder!”’ 

Sun Nyo bore the beating and cursing in silence, having no idea how 
she had offended, why she was being abused. One cheek had turned blue 
and swollen from the cruel assault. 

That evening Sun Nyo wept bitterly, hidden in a corner of the yard 
beneath a poplar. As though sharing her grief, a scops owl in the grove on 
the nearby hill moaned piteously, as though the spirit of the mother who 
had starved to death and left her small children orphaned had entered it. 

“Do not cry, Sun Nyo,”’ she heard someone’s voice behind her. Sun 
Nyo glanced round in fright. Yun Sop stood behind her with lowered 
head. He had also been unable to sleep and was wandering beside the wall 
in clothing drenched with dew. The presence of a person just as 
unfortunate as she somewhat eased her suffering. They stood there and 
exchanged a mere few words. But she realized that Yun Sop sympathized 
with her and felt for her. When you know that there is somebody who feels 
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pain when you are beaten, who sympathizes, then the hurt and bitterness 
pass more quickly. Once again Sun Nyo’s heart pounded in turmoil, just as 
it had when she had run from the spring with the pitcher of water on her 
head. 

Whenever Sun Nyo had troubles, she always felt the sympathetic, 
concerned gaze of Yun Sop, ready to support her in moments of bitterness 
and sorrow. 

In the spring of the following year, despite the opposition of the 
Hwang Hi Dos, Yun Sop and Sun Nyo were married. At the wedding 
ceremony they placed a cup of unboiled water in front of themselves in the 
presence of the village elders. 

Not wishing to lose a good worker like Yun Sop, the landowner was 
forced to allot them a separate room in a shanty. But the couple were 
treated more harshly. Yun Sop’s term of servitude was supposed to be 
three years, but no one could tell when it would come to an end. 

Sun Nyo knew from her own experience how hard it is for a timid, 
solitary woman to survive in this terrible world. But she was happy in the 
awareness that now she had someone to depend on, no matter what 
sufferings and humiliations she had to endure. 

A year later Sun Nyo gave birth to their first child, Won Nam. All 
winter long the husband said that he would no longer tolerate the abusive 
insults of Hwang Hi Do, especially after cruel taunts directed at Sun Nyo. 
At the end of winter they resolved to flee in the night. 

Sun Nyo was prepared to follow her husband at any time, wherever 
he went. In the night they crossed Chonam Range and reached the banks 
of the Tuman River. Fearing pursuit, they took the first boat in the early 
dawn to make the crossing and forsook their native land. 

That is how they came to Paenamugol village. 

And now she found it simply terrifying to contemplate how she would 
live if she lost her husband. Having asked herself this question, she was 
thrown into dread by the dismaying prospect. For a long time Sun Nyo 
tossed and turned in bed, falling asleep with difficulty at sunrise, but not 
for long. 


Having become a father, Myong Chan could not accustom himself to 
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his new role. When he was congratulated on the birth of the child, it 
seemed to him that people were mocking him. 

“When you get down to it, if the ones congratulating at least knew 
what it meant to be a father, but no, the hurdy-gurdy is started, when you 
get down to it, by those who know nothing about it,” Myong Chan 
muttered to himself, rolling a fat cigarette and wetting it with his tongue. 
Just now Dal Sam had approached Myong Chan with the sole purpose of 
teasing him. And many did that, emphasizing in this way that he deserved 
such attention. 

Now Dal Sam, carrying a heavy club on his shoulder, was making his 
way through the thickets of wormwood in the direction of Mount Pucho, 
slowly receding towards the mill. 

After such idle talk, Myong Chan realized that the most important 
thing for him was to give his heir a worthy name. Whatever else, his son 
was the only continuer of their line. So you couldn’t just give him any old 
name. All that was so, but how good it would be if there was ample grain 
and the times weren’t so upsetting! 

He would serve his Siwolne a full bowl of freshly cooked rice and a 
whole plate of rich soup made from sea kale, Myong Chan daydreamed,. 
and he would treat all his neighbours, and on the first birthday he would 
steam a full measure of sticky rice on flat cakes, and distil spirits and invite 
all his fellow-villagers. And then he would give them a rendition of the 
“Boatman’s Farewell”, or better still, not the ‘““Farewell”—he would sing 
all the songs he knew. But now, there was nothing to be done. Those 
bastard Japs! Only let the dawn come. He would settle accounts with those 
Japs and Chinese landowners! 

On hearing that his wife had given birth, the flurried Myong Chan 
had burst into the house in a fluster and, after making a fuss in his usual 
harum-scarum ways, popped out again into the street. But Myong Chan 
was disquieted, it seemed to him that Siwolne’s face was greatly swollen. 

Sucking his cigarette, he watched indifferently Dal Sam’s sturdy 
figure gradually vanish amid the growth of wormwood. 

Imperceptibly a predawn breeze arose and the grass rustled. Even 
though it was spring, the night chill penetrated to the bone. 

Turning around, he saw pale pink clouds tinted by the sunrise in the 
distance over Mount Pucho. 

“Hey!” came a yell from the direction of the funereal litter storage 
place. 
The surprised Myong Chan looked and saw that Dal Sam, almost 
concealed in the growth of wormwood at the foot of the hill, had suddenly 
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Perhaps he’s run into some beast? Myong Chan thought. 

Reluctantly he rose from the ground and suddenly clearly heard the 
sound of a gun bolt being drawn back and the thud of aclub smashing on it 
and then the predawn stillness was shattered by Dal Sam’s frenzied 
scream: ““Myong Chan!”’ 

Only then did the lad come to his senses, grab the axe stuck in his belt, 
and peer intently ahead. Above the wormwood, one by one, the round, 
steel helmets of Japanese soldiers appeared. 

“When you get down to it...” Without completing his sentence, 
Myong Chan raced forward. Having covered a few yards, he parted the 
stalks of wormwood and gazed ahead. Dal Sam, surrounded by Japanese 
soldiers, was swinging the massive club around in a circle, like a carousel. 

“You bastard Japs!” 

Raising his axe high, Myong Chan wasjust about to fling himself into 
the fray when he suddenly saw a bayonet glinting in the sun and travelling 
towards his chest. He didn’t even have time to make out whether it was the 
barrel of arifle or a bayonet as he grabbed it with one hand and pulled and 
brought the axe down with force. 

The hollow thud of the back of the axe against the steel helmet 
reverberated and the bayonet dropped. The hefty Jap sank to the ground, 
like a melting snowman. 

“That was only the back, now have a taste of the blade!”’ Spitting on 
his palm, he again grasped the axe. At that moment an awful scream 
sounded. Myong Chan saw an officer wearing spectacles who had seized 
his sabre from its scabbard and was waving his other white-gloved hand in 
the air. He was giving orders to his men to take the Koreans alive. 

“lim. What idiots... Wearing gloves. When you get down to it, 
what...” Myong Chan muttered through clenched teeth and was about to 
throw himself at the officer when he was stopped by Dal Sam’s fierce 
voice. 

‘“‘Myong Chan! Ring the bell! The bell!” 

Glancing in that direction, Myong Chan saw that the Japanese 
encircling Dal Sam had seized both his arms. What was this? 

Discarding any thought of the Japanese officer, Myong Chan flung 
himself to the rescue of Dal Sam, but the latter again shouted: 

‘Ring the bell! The bell!’’ 

That’s right, the bell... Myong Chan recalled and looked about him. 
The whole meadow, wreathed in grey predawn mist, was dotted with the 
black figures of Japanese soldiers. 

The thought “punitive detachment” flickered in his mind. Like 
lightning, he was struck by the realization—behind him lay his village, his 
beloved wife was still asleep there with the newly-born infant... 
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Myong Chan turned and raced off. It was no more than twenty yards 
to the juniper where the bell was hanging. Myong Chan’s broad back, 
scrambling up the slope, presented an excellent target, but for some reason 
the Japanese did not shoot. Myong Chan guessed that the enemy forces 
did not wish to give the alarm to the village inhabitants but were trying to 
catch them unawares while they were still asleep, and slaughter them. 

Fool that I am, why didn’t I ring the bell right away? Myong Chan 
thought. The villagers are depending on the sentry, they entrusted 
themselves to me... Oh, how angry Yun Sop will be with me, when you get 
down to it... 

Myong Chan bit on his tongue and ran for all he was worth. He could 
hear the clattering behind him of the pursuing Japanese soldiers. But he 
did not stop to try and beat them off. Whatever the cost, he had to make it 
to the bell and ring it. The feverish thought pounded in his head: I may 
perish, but I will save the village. 

Below, from the direction of the funereal litter storage place, the 
shouts of Dal Sam could still be heard: “‘Myong Chan, Myong Chan...” 

Myong Chan wanted to reply but his throat was dry. Only another 
four or five strides! 

Suddenly he felt that something sharp had seared his side and an 
enormous weight had dropped on his back, pressing him to the ground. A 
Japanese had caught up with him and plunged his bayonet into Myong 
Chan’s side. He fell on the steep slope of the hill. Two Japanese following 
pierced the back and thigh of the courageous man with their bayonets. 

Myong Chan lost consciousness. He was lying face down on the 
ground. When he came to, the first thing he tried to do was raise his head. 
Myong Chan saw that it had grown light and the Japanese were 
descending the hill in the direction of the settlement. The forward line was 
nearing the mill where the three poplars grew. 

Breathing the smell of his own blood, Myong Chan slowly, with 
enormousefforts, raised himself slightly. He had lost so much blood that it 
was slippery on the grass around him. He felt a terrible heaviness in all his 
body, a heaviness, it seemed to him, that could not be transported even by 
one horse. When at last he managed to sit up, it felt as though the sky and 
earth had turned upside down. Leaning on the.axe, he attempted to rise 
without opening his eyes, but his legs shook like a shaman’s tambourine. 
With great exertion he opened his eyes and saw that it was about three 
steps to the bell. But he felt that those three steps now represented an 
insuperable distance for him. It was the same as earlier several thousand ri 
would have been. 

Myong Chan crawled on his side, supporting himself on one hand. 
His incredible weakness made everything grow dark before his eyes, and 
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he stopped. Bending all his strength and will, he tried not to lose 
consciousness. One thought possessed him—if he fainted, the whole 
village would perish, his son would perish! Siwolne, Siwolne! He would 
ring the bell and Siwolne would hear it, take his son in her arms and flee to 
Mount Pucho! They would hide with his mother on the mountain until the 
Japanese left. 

Myong Chan continued to crawl on his belly, leaving a trail of blood 
on the grass. At last his hand brushed against the trunk of the juniper tree. 
He opened his eyes. In the grey morning sky the branches of the juniper, 
stretching high upwards, swayed gently. But he did not have the strength 
to arise and ring the bell. He made several attempts, harnessing his ebbing 
powers. When heat last made it to his feet, he leaned with his back against 
the trunk of the tree, but he was standing. 

‘“Siwolne!’’ Myong Chan shouted soundlessly, despairingly. 
Expending his remaining strength, he straightened his back, turned, and 
embraced the trunk of the juniper. He stood there, breathing heavily, then 
raised his head. Before his eyes, the copper bell, covered with green 
mildew, swung slightly. 

When vou get down to it... 

Myong Chan raised the axe and struck. But to his own surprise, he 
missed. His arms lacked the strength and his hands trembled from the 
weight of the axe. 

Myong Chan clenched his teeth. 

I'll kill the cursed Japs! 

Gathering his remaining strength he once more let the axe drop. It 
struck the target and the deafening peal of the bell carried throughout the 
locality, echoing in the clear morning sky. 

Myong Chan fell below the tree. For a long time he could hear the 
echo in the stillness of the mounting sunrise. 

A weak smile touched Myong Chan’s lips. 

‘Farewell, Siwolne,” he said soundlessly, “live long! Has my hour 
come, when you get down to it? What a pity! I go, Jun Pil, Jun Bom, 
farewell...” 


Won Nam’s mother was awakened by the unusual, loud peal of the 
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bell. In the first moment, she could comprehend nothing. It seemed to her 
that the echo of the bell died away oddly, as though someone were weeping 
and sobbing. 

She had gone to sleep very late, almost at dawn, and she awoke with 
an aching pain in the nape of her neck. Leaping out of bed, her husband 
threw open the door to the yard and shouted: 

“Run, hurry! Lead the children to Mount Pucho as quickly as you 
can. A punitive expedition has broken into the village!” 

“What?” Sun Nyo cried. 

Then she recalled that when the bell rang it meant a punitive party. 

“Get up, children! Won Nam, Gap Sun! The Japanese are coming!” 

The mother swiftly placed Ul Nam on her back and roused the 
children from their deep slumber. 

Spreading out a sheet, she tossed kitchen utensils on it and Ul Nam’s 
things and began to tie the ends together. The children were still sitting up 
sleepily, rubbing their eyes with their knuckles. 

“Children!” shouted the mother. Simultaneously with her cry a 
booming shot resounded from the direction of the mill. 

This shot thoroughly awakened the children. 

Running through the door, the mother remembered the oats and 
potatoes which Dal Sam’s wife had brought them and she bundled them 
up together with the ladle, stuck the sole little pot in, and handed the pack 
to Won Nam. 

“Hurry, hurry, mama! Mounted men are coming!”’ Now it was the 
children who were urging. 

When they emerged into the lane, many houses in the village were 
already engulfed in flames and sobbing and cries could be heard on all 
sides. 

The mounted detachment of Japanese swept across the hill on the side 
of Kunbodulgol and straight into the village. From the side of the water- 
mill the concealed infantry approached the houses. The mounted 
detachment, which had arrived ahead of the infantry, began to set fire to 
the roofs of houses and to shoot the inhabitants who dashed out of their 
homes in ‘right. Upon realizing that the cavalry had preceded them, the 
infantry opened fire indiscriminately, and like ants, the soldiers scattered 
through the village. 

The flame of fires rose over Ripsok too. Columns of black smoke 
towered over the Kunbodulgol and Chagunbodulgol villages and also 
over the village of Saemnae which stood at some distance. 

There was nowhere to flee. Shots could be heard in front and behind. 
The village was entirely surrounded by the punitive troops who kept on 
shooting without letup. 
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The mother took Gap Sun by the hand and ran towards Mount 
Pucho. But from the direction of the mill a crowd of villagers surged back, 
pursued by the Japanese cavalry. In confusion, Sun Nyo turned and 
rushed the other way. Suddenly, close behind, the pounding of horse’s 
hooves was heard and it seemed to her that someone was beating her on 
the head. The neighing and snorting of lathered-up horses sounded and 
their sickening smell almost smothered her. 

“Children, this way, this way!” the mother shouted, herself not 
knowing which way to go. She pushed Gap Sun under the shelter of a shed 
and rushed back to Won Nam, who had fallen behind, and grabbed his 
hand. 

‘“Accursed monsters!’ resounded someone’s harsh cry, filled with 
wrath, amid the uproar of voices, loud sobs, weeping and _ bitter 
lamentations. 

The mother looked round and saw that they were standing near the 
house by the well. Gyong Chol’s house had just been set on fire by the 
mounted soldiers galloping past, the flames had already travelled from the 
eaves and were licking at the roof. 

‘Heaven sees all. It wreaks vengeance on butchers!” the old man 
Choe Bu Ro stood bursting with anger, about whom it was said that he 
had not risen from his bed in six years and was about to depart this world 
any day now. He stood erect on the porch beneath the burning eaves. 

Like a herd of deer hunted by predatory beasts, a crowd of panic- 
stricken women and wailing children rushed past his house. They were 
pursued by mounted Japs. Suddenly a group of infantry soldiers emerged 
out of the neighbouring lane. They halted by the well and dropping to one 
knee, opened fire. 

Unexpectedly pulling out a scythe set in the beam over the kitchen, 
Choe Bu Ro advanced with uncertain step. Through the old, tattered shirt, 
his thin, ribbed chest could be seen heaving. He howled at the sky: 

‘“‘Oh, Heaven, indifferent Heaven, let loose your thunder and strike 
down the enemy!” 

A Japanese soldier ran into the yard. Grinding his teeth, the old man 
rushed at him with loud imprecations. The Jap hesitated, then raised his 
rifle and aimed. A shot sounded and Choe Bu Ro, with the useless scythe 
clenched in his hand, having tottered a few steps, toppled over like an old 
tree chopped down. | 

The door of the house was flung open and the old woman came out 
hastily on the porch, with a small bundle in her hands. She at once saw the 
old man lying in the middle of the yard. With a piteous shriek she dropped 
the bundle and rushed to her husband’s side. In falling, the bundle came 
undone and packets of medicine, which Gyong Chol and Won Nam had 
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gone to the apothecary Sin Ju Bu for, were strewn all around the porch. 

“Oh my dear old man, come to!!”’ 

The old woman burst into sobs. Her sorrowful lamentations were 
drowned in the billowing smoke of the conflagration. 

The pounding of hooves grew louder. In front of Dal Sam’s house, 
which was consumed in flames, the pear tree caught fire. The crackling of 
rifle fire sounded again and from behind the blazing houses mounted men 
burst out. Waving unsheathed sabres, jaws wide open like beasts of prey, 
they bore straight down on the house by the well. 

Stunned by the horrors of the savage onslaught, almost senseless, Sun 
Nyo shook as though in fever. Suddenly the thought flickered—the 
Japanese villains would trample to death the old woman bent over her 
husband. 

‘‘Mother!’”” Sun Nyo shouted, and paying no attention to the 
onrushing Japs, threw herself forward. When she reached the yard, the 
tattoo of horses’ hooves once again beat through the neighbouring lane. 
Sun Nyoran up to the old woman, sobbing over the body of her husband, 
seized her and dragged her towards the shed. 

‘Where is Gyong Chol, mother?” Sun Nyo asked in a trembling 
voice. 

‘“They’ve killed all of us, they’ve killed all my people... Oh, you 
miserable wretches, may you all rot to death, murderers...” Kneeling, the 
old woman cursed the killers. Prostrate with grief, she did not hear Sun 
Nyo’s question about Gyong Chol. Sun Nyo concealed the struggling old 
woman in a corner of the shed. Exhausted, the old woman closed her eyes 
and crouched down. 

‘“‘Where did our Gyong Chol go, where is our Gyong Chol?...” the old 
woman began to mumble again, feeling with her trembling hands over the 
floor of the shed that was covered in mouse droppings, as though she were 
searching for something. 

With a start, Sun Nyo realized that Won Nam and Gap Sun were 
missing and she was thrown into a cold sweat. 

‘“‘Where are the children?” 

Half out of her mind, the mother ran out into the blazing lane. 

‘‘Won Nam! Gap Sun!” she shouted frenziedly, as one insane, unable 
to think how her children were gone. 

On seeing a crowd of people swarming out of the lane leading to the 
settlement of Kunbodulgol, Sun Nyo raced over there. Suddenly, from the 
yard of Jun Pil’s home, a man ran out like one crazy. He was well-known 
to her, but now her state was such that she did not recognize him. 

‘Have you seen our Won Nam?” the breathless Sun Nyo asked him. 
But he merely glanced at her with unseeing eyes, gulped air, and without 
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saying anything, waved both hands meaninglessly and ran on. 

‘Have you seen our Gap Sun?” Sun Nyo asked again. But the 
neighbour had already vanished down the lane and Sun Nyo still did not 
realize who it was. 

‘‘Mama!’’ the mother suddenly heard a weeping child’s voice. Her 
heart stopped: it was her Gap Sun! 

‘‘Mama!” her ears caught the despairing child’s cry coming from the 
yard in front of the house enveloped in flames. 

Beside herself, the mother leaped into the billows of smoke but 
stopped thunder-struck: before her was Dal Sam’s daughter, Bok Sil. She 
had darted out of the blaze and, hands upraised, was.calling her mother. 
Glancing round, Sun Nyo saw the body of Bong Suk lying in the middle of 
the road, her arms embracing the earth. An enemy bullet must have killed 
her. 

‘*Mama, mama...’’ Bok Sil called, bending over her mother’s corpse. 
The kind, loquacious neighbour did not respond, her lifeless body moved 
slightly under her daughter’s prodding. 

Sun Nyo was just about to rush to the girl’s side when suddenly, like a 
black spectre, a Jap appeared. He held a gun with fixed bayonet. Seeing the 
little girl sobbing on the breast of her dead mother, he slowly pointed the 
bayonet at her. Unaware that a killer stood behind her, the despairing Bok 
Sil continued to prod her mother. 

Rooted to thé ground by the monstrous scene, Sun Nyo was 
incapable of pronouncing one word—she seemed bereft of her tongue. But 
when it penetrated Sun Nyo’s consciousness that Bok Sil would perish too, 
some force propelled her forward. But it was already too late—without 
blinking an eye, the Jap plunged his bayonet into the girl’s back. 

‘Ah!’ Closing her eyes in horror, Sun Nyo clasped her hand over her 
mouth and when she reopened her eyes she saw the old man from 
Hoeryong running towards Bok Sil’s murderer with an axe in his hand. 
The Jap turned to him and Sun Nyo saw the malevolent bared teeth of a 
wild: beast. 

Raising his axe high and yelling ferociously, the fellow from 
Hoeryong, terrible in his wrath, ran straight at the Jap, but cut down bya 
bullet, suddenly halted, spun round, and fell at the feet of the enemy. The 
villain put his soldier’s boot on the back of his victim and plunged his 
bayonet deep into the man’s back. 

Sun Nyo was nearly deranged. She forgot why she had been running, 
and unable to watch the gory nightmare any longer, which made the blood 
in her veins run cold, she turned and dashed for another lane. But having 
taken only a few steps, she again stopped, transfixed, as though the bony 
hand of death itself had seized her by the scruff of the neck. Eyes wide 
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open, filled with horror, she witnessed yet another harrowing scene. A 
naked five-year old boy was desperately struggling in the hands of a 
Japanese fiend and calling for his mother. Tongues of flame crackled and 
leaped before him. 

Her hair standing on end, Sun Nyo screamed and closed her eyes. The 
Japanese tossed the child in the air like a ball and laughed, his mouth wide 
open, yellow teeth sticking out like the fangs of a wolf, and concluded the 
torture by throwing the boy into the fire. At the feet of the butcher lay the 
shrivelled up body of an old woman. It was Siwolne’s mother-in-law. Next 
to her lay the newborn infant, moving in his blanket. Sun Nyo realized 
that this must be the lane near Myong Chan’s house. Siwolne ran out of 
the lane, her clothes smouldering. And even in this tragic moment the 
young woman was beautiful. Siwolne was illuminated by a column of fire 
towering into the sky. She was the embodiment of the pride of a woman 
who has become a mother. 

At the very instant that Siwolne entered the yard of the blazing house, 
the bearded Jap grabbed the bundle with the kicking baby and hurled it 
straight into the fire. Siwolne was engulfed in the horror of despair and 
lost her reason. Petrified by the awful picture, Sun Nyo grasped the corner 
of a house and sank to the ground. 

A shot sounded. Siwolne started. 

With bloodshot eyes she gazed around and saw the body of her 
mother-in-law spread-eagled on the ground near the well, but she could 
not see her baby, her first-born. 

She threw herself into the fire which had somewhat abated—the 
beams and rafters which had crashed down were still smouldering on the 
floor. It was a log house and the logs had been razed to the ground. All the 
household wares had likewise been destroyed. On the earthen floor a 
bundle continued to smoke and when Siwolne saw it her eyes bulged out of 
her face. 

“My baby!” 

She fell on the scorching hot earthen floor and pressed the smoking, 
still whole bundle to her breast. It was an oblong pillow which had rolled 
to the floor and from its split side spilled millet husks, but Siwolne, bereft 
of her reason, clutched it to her breast like a baby. 

“Don’t touch my child! My baby must live!’’ Siwolne shrieked into 
empty space in an inhuman voice, running into the deserted lane over 
which smoke still billowed. She ran, pressing the pillow tightly to her. On 
the top of the Kiruma Pass shooting was incessant. Rifle shots could also 
be heard from the vicinity of Mount Pucho. The deranged Siwolne ran in 
whatever direction shots could not be heard and people could not be seen, 
just to escape the nightmare. From the smouldering pillow the edges of her 
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blouse and the braid on her skirt began to smoke, sparks fell, but Siwolne 
did not notice. 

“Don’t touch my child, don’t touch my child...” she continued to 
whisper even when she emerged onto a wide, deserted field. 


She raced along the field, ascending to the top of the hillock and 
descending into the vale. All the millet husks had spilled out of the pillow 
and nothing was left of it but a small ball; the sparks of fire on her blouse 
and braid of the skirt were quenched. 

Coming out of the gorge, Siwolne dropped in exhaustion on the soft 
carpet of a grassy expanse formed from fallen, half-decayed leaves; nearby 
a creek murmured. She fainted. After a time Siwolne regained conscious- 
ness. It seemed to her that she had run far, far away, but it was just the 
stream by the three poplars near the mill. The unhinged Siwolne was not 
aware that she had crossed the field, run in a circle under Mount Pucho, 
then run past the outskirts of the lower settlement along the stream and 
returned to Paenamugol. 

Soon the mounted punitive detachment completed its gory work and 
left the village. On the Kiruma Pass they ran across Siwolne lying on the 
ground. The young woman had come to and started hunting for her child. 
When the Japs approached, all the details of the horror she had just 
experienced were resurrected in her mind. Yes! These cannibals, these 
beasts in human guise had kidnapped her child... Siwolne rose. She held 
two big rocks. Siwolne’s eyes flamed with hatred. A corporal, ugly like a 
boar, halted with a start, raised his rifle and fired. Siwolne straightened 
and toppled to the ground. 


Black smoke wreathed the wormwood in the meadow, crept into the 
dark dell and drifted towards the funereal litter storage place. The sky 
lowered threateningly, as though it no longer wished to witness the 
carnage and was sick of the smell of spilled blood which filled the air. 


Yun Sop and Gyong Chol lay side by side on a grassy knoll and 
watched what was happening. Gradually the cries carrying from the 
village died away. The Japs bound the men and youths taken in the 
settlement with one rope and drove them towards thejuniper on the side of 
the hill beside the funereal litter storage place. It was difficult to at once 
determine how many of the villagers had perished and how many had 
managed to survive. Judging by the ones the Japs had driven here, few 
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had escaped. There were only men here. Perhaps some of their wives and 
children were still among the living. 

The bell which had been hanging on the juniper had rolled down the 
hill and Myong Chan’s axe, its handle split, was lying there on the-grass. 
The pealing of the bell at dawn—that was Myong Chan’s last act before 
his life ebbed away. 

Yun Sop did not know what to do. At the thought that his fellow- 
villagers, standing bound in front of the juniper, all well-known and dear 
to him, would be killed here by the Japs, his heart shattered into bits. He 
could not watch calmly while innocent Koreans were being murdered! 
Something had to be done. 

The bespectacled officer in white gloves shouted an order. Twelve 
soldiers formed a firing line in front of the bound captives. Another order 
was given and the soldiers raised their rifles to aim. 

Comprehending that the punitive troops intended to shoot the 
villagers, Yun Sop was prepared to attack them with his bare fists, so.as to 
vent his wrath somehow. He could not allow all these innocent people to 
perish ingloriously at the hands of butchers. 

Gyong Chol, lying beside him, whispered: 

“Look over there, Yun Sop!” 

Yun Sop turned his head. Beyond the Kiruma Pass, another party of 
bound prisoners was being led. They set foot on the path running through 
the meadow. In front of the bound people he saw Dal Sam, followed by the 
brothers Jun Pil and Jun Bom. 

It grew dark before Yun Sop’s eyes. He had thought that Dal Sam, 
who was responsible for the guarding of the village the night before, had 
escaped safely. But he too was captured. It was the end of the village, the 
end of its inhabitants. Everything would be turned to ashes. Not even Dal 
Sam had escaped this fate, the only one who could have informed the 
world of the innocent people who had perished, who could have taken 
vengeance on the enemy for the innocent victims. So, vengeance could 
drown in a sea of blood. 

Yun Sop’s teeth grated. In essence, it was not the fact that he had 
pinned all his hopes on Dal Sam. We will not take all this lying down. We, 
Korean people, cannot watch calmly when we are being mercilessly 
annihilated. They won't get away with it, we will take revenge!—this 
entrenched, firm resolve in his mind might not be carried out because the 
enemy had captured Dal Sam. It was like an anchor snapping off from its 
chain. 

The footsteps on the dry grass were already quite close. 

Near the juniper the Japs awaited the new party of captives; the rifles 
trained on the victims were lowered by the soldiers. 
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I may perish myself, but I will kill these scoundrels and’ rescue Dal 
Sam and the villagers!—this resolve matured instantly in Yun Sop’s mind 
when he heard the tread of soldiers’ boots approaching. The punitive 
troops were leading the bound villagers. Yun Sop was unable to explain 
his resolve to Gyong Chol, but when, with eyes blazing with hatred he 
looked at the enemy, jabbed Gyong Chol in the side and nodded his head 
in the direction of the prisoners, Gyong Chol at once divined Yun Sop’s 
intentions. The lad clutched the handle of a pick. 

The guards were leading a group of ten arrested villagers towards the 
juniper. If the concealed Yun Sop and Gyong Chol had acted right away, 
they might have taken the enemy unawares. 

But affairs took a somewhat different turn. At the moment when Yun 
Sop was ready to jump them with a spade in his hand, one of the guards 
stopped and glanced round. Following suit, the other one also began to 
gaze about him. But there was no time to think and take another decision. 
Only a hundred metres remained to the juniper. If not now and not here, 
later it would be impossible to save a single person, to take revenge on a 
single enemy. 

Yun Sop leaped with upraised spade. Its steel edge performed a semi- 
circle in the air. 

‘“‘Ah-a!” camea shriek and at once the echoing triumphant cry of Yun 
Sop sounded. 

‘Dal Sam, run! Everybody run...” 

A fierce melee ensued. Over the knot of grappling bodies Yun Sop’s 
spade and Gyong Chol’s pick flashed in the air. The Japs standing on the 
hill did not open fire but began running down. As though suddenly 
recovering from their state of. numbness, the peasants began to beat and 
kick the dazed Japs, and when they had knocked them down they began to 
scatter. 

Yun Sop raced towards the Japs descending the hill. When he saw 
that the prisoners here.too were escaping, he started to double back and 
swerved aside. 

A wide meadow spread at the foot of the hill. In the distance 
Kunbodulgol and Chagunbodulgol could be glimpsed. The sky over them 
was laced with clouds tinged with the scarlet rays of the sunrise. 

Expectedly, Yun Sop came to a halt abruptly. The thought occurred 
to him—why was he running? Should he be running when he had not as yet 
properly come to grips with the enemy? | 

But when he looked, he saw that he was empty-handed, he did not 
even have his spade. He did not remember when and how he had dropped 
it. 

If only he had a rifle, if only he had a rifle... 
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Suddenly a whistling sounded and, slicing through a tall growth of 
wormwood, a bullet hit Yun Sop in the back and exited through his chest. 
Grabbing the cut wormwood stalk, Yun Sop turned back. His legs 
scarcely bore him. Steadying himself with his other hand, he straightened. 

“Vipers! Pll get you...”’ 

He advanced on the bandits running towards him, looking straight at 
the bespectacled officer in white gloves who was behind the soldiers. 

The Japs stopped, terrified by the frightening appearance and 
implacable cries of the advancing Yun Sop. He swayed as he walked, 
sprinkling the grass with his blood. Seeing Yun Sop bearing down on him 
and devouring him with his eyes, the officer in command of the massacre 
recoiled in fear and ina shrill voice yelled: 

‘““Grab him! What are you gaping at? Grab him!” 

Hearing the hysterical command of the officer, who was waving his 
hands encased in white gloves, the soldiers recollected themselves and 
jumped on Yun Sop. Weakened from loss of blood, Yun Sop fell on the 
grass. 

On seeing the tightly bound Yun Sop lying on his side, the officer at 
once took heart, assumed a bold air, and shouted loudly: 

‘Tie him to that tree and burn him alive... Let all Koreans see what it 
means to defy the Great Empire!”” Then he added: “They have to be 
brought to their knees.” 

This decision of the officer obviously appealed to his soldiers. 
Because of Yun Sop they had let the other prisoners escape, several Japs 
were wounded and some had been killed. They would gladly have torn 
Yun Sop to pieces. 

But now everything was a matter of total indifference to Yun Sop. He 
had lost so much blood that he was practically unconscious. And when he 
was tied to the tree on which the copper bell had still hung at sunrise, he 
was not thinking that his end was drawing near. 

Now only one thing tormented him—why didn’t he have a weapon in 
his hands? 

If we had been armed, he thought, the enemy could not have struck us 
down with such impunity. Why didn’t we arm ourselves? 

A Jap with the face of a hyena squatted by his feet, lita match, and put 
it to the bundles of faggots. The brushwood, dry from winter, immediately 
caught. Flames started to lick the stout trunk of the juniper and crept ever 
closer to Yun Sop. The sharp evergreen needles burned with a crackle, 
turning into red sparks which shot high upward. The fire blazed ever more 
strongly. The dark red flames had already reached Yun Sop’s knees. And 
when tongues of roaring fire began to lick at his body, Yun Sop realized 
that he would soon die, die without having once fired on the hated enemy. 
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The pain in his heart was stronger than that of seared skin. 

Is this how Koreans must perish? Are we Koreans fated only to weep 
in this sea of blood? No! We must fight, with weapons in our hands! We 
must be armed to struggle with the despicable foe! 

In the last few minutes of his life he regretted only one thing, that he 
would die without ever having fought the enemy with a weapon in his 
hand. 

Flames engulfed his body and crept to the top of the juniper. They 
now revealed, now concealed from him his fellow-villagers, bound and 
standing under the muzzles of the Japanese rifles. He no longer recognized 
them. He saw only the enemy. Hatred poured out of Yun Sop’s breast, like 
icy needles breaking through the flames. 

“T will die, but the people will live! The time will come when bullets 
from Korean rifles will slay you. You will perish!!!” ; 

Yun Sop’s words, permeated by sacred enmity for the foe, broke 
through the fire which had enveloped the whole tree. Over the blaze a 
column of black smoke appeared, flames crept towards the grass on the 
slope of the hill, ashes whirled up, the resin on the crown of the tree burned 
brightly. 

But Yun Sop was still alive. Twisting his head from side to side, he 
continued to shout: 

“Killers, abominable vipers! Your end will come! The day of our 
liberation will come! May you be cursed! Won Nam! Gap Sun! Ul] Nam! 
Live and wreak vengeance on the enemy!”’ 

This voice of enmity, passionate faith and hope, struck the hearts of 
his fellow-villagers who were concealed in the grass a short distance away 
and were watching the execution. The voice of the man dying in the flames 
instilled panic-stricken fear in the enemies surrounding him. 

The officer in white gloves and gleaming glasses, who had intended to 
enjoy the spectacle of Yun Sop’s sufferings, could not bear the awesome 
scene. From fear his knees shook. The terrible execution organized on his 
orders unhinged him. Suddenly he seemed to see things as if the whole 
terrible scene foreboded their own doom. 


The mother sobbed bitterly and beat her fists on the unresponsive 
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earth. She was burying her husband on this cursed hill near the storage 
place of funereal litters. The place had always filled her with such fear that 
she was even afraid of looking in this direction. 

But the skies did not fall and the earth did not split. The sky, as 
before, was limitless and blue, the earth, as before, was mute. 

On her back UI Nam was complaining, and close behind, Won Nam 
and Gap Sun were sobbing. 

All four wept inconsolably. 

“Why did you abandon us in this cruel world? Why did you go 
alone?”’ the mother lamented. Tears rained down her face. 

She could not remember now, how amid the screams and carnage, the 
billowing smoke and the roar of flames, amid the terrible slaughter, in the 
sea of blood, she had not lost her presence of mind and had found her 
children. She vaguely remembered how, swept along by the human flood, 
she had dashed in different directions and despairingly called her children. 
She was still possessed by the joyous moment of excitement—she had 
managed to save her children from the massacre—-when she heard that at the 
Kiruma Pass the Japanese were shooting the men. Some fellow, whether it 
was Gyong Chol, or Jun Pil, and one elderly man, tried to persuade her not to 
go there. But as soon as Sun Nyo got away from them, she ran to the Kiruma 
Pass, And there, on a small hillock thickly overgrown with wormwood, she 
found the charred, lifeless body of her husband. 

No one arranged a funeral, there were no guests at a wake, there was 
no wake itself. The family wept and mourned. Their grief was too great. 

A sharp, cold wind blew, as though it were autumn. The sky, laced 
with clouds since the day before, was still dour. 

Over the village razed to the ground, the wind raised a storm of ashes. 
The rubble of clay walls smelled of smoke and this smell parched the 
throat and made one nauseous, as did the smell of blood. 

She did not know who had carried away and buried such a multitude 
of corpses. Finding the body of her husband, she had taken the spade 
spattered with his blood, dug a hole on the hill, and placed her beloved and 
precious husband for his eternal rest on the edge of the field overgrown 
with wormwood. 

Night descended over the earth. The wind blew. Not far from her 
someone lamented. A scops owl hooted. But Sun Nyo still sat beside the 
grave of her husband and sobbed. This was the beginning of her great 
grief. The wind grew stronger. The sky in the east became blood-red, the 
rim of the sun emerged. It had seemed that never again would the sun rise 
over this earth. The squeaking of a crane resounded. In this sea of blood, 
jammed with corpses, someone had come for water. But Sun Nyo did not 
even raise her head. 
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She was.indifferent to everything, she needed nothing. How much she 
wanted to die, to be beside her husband. 

Ul Nam, who had sobbed without interruption since the punitive 
detachment arrived, dangled like a sack tied to her back. Towards the end, 
he was so exhausted that he had no strength to weep. Even his breathing 
could no longer be heard. 

I must get up, I must cook something for the children—this thought 
had been nagging at her for a long time, but her legs and arms did not 
obey. The awareness that now she had to feed and raise the children on her 
own gave her no peace. 

How could my tongue have framed the words, she thought, as though 
I courted the disaster. How can I live alone in this terrible world! How 
could I conceive the world without you?! 

She again burst into sobs, again beat her fists on the earth. It seemed 
to her that she was responsible for everything herself. 

An unclean spirit possessed me, she thought, I brought the tragedy on 
myself. Why didn’t I hold him back when the bell rang? Why didn’t I 
follow him and be with him to the end! And it all happened when he went 
to the rescue of his fellow-villagers. With his kind and responsive nature, 
he did not consider himself or his children. But if the children had been 
beside him, perhaps they would have restrained him from the step. 

She clawed and pounded the fresh red earth, tortured by the anguish 
of burying her husband with her own hands and the knowledge that she 
would never see him again. 

Others would be burying their near and dear in three, even in five 
days, why had she hastened? It was said that one dead man had revived in 
his coffin... Was her husband truly dead? Had the husband and father, 
who had so loved his children, gone forever? 

Lifting her head, which seemed to be filled with molten lead, she 
looked back. Won Nam and Gap Sun stood side by side in the growths of 
wormwood, sobbing. In one hand Won Nam held the bundle which he had 
been dragging since yesterday. His thin shoulders shook, one shoulder 
slightly higher than the other. 

When the mother turned to them, their sobbing grew louder. 

Sun Nyo lowered her head. With a quivering hand she stroked the 
little mound of the grave. | 

Everything was finished. It even seemed to her that all the sufferings, 
mortifications and griefs she had endured were only a bad dream. The 
constant anxiety about her husband, the concern for her children, the way 
she felt about the continuous lack of the most essential requirements, 
when the dipper touched the bottom of the almost empty earthen pot with 
grain—all that now seemed to her a bad memory. She had begun to 
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seriously worry about her husband when rumours began to circulate that 
troubling times were coming. The way she had bitterly wept when she was 
beaten in the landowner’s house, the way she had complained of heaven 
when she was suffering from hunger—all that now lost its meaning. 

Her husband was dead. The person who was dearest to her in the 
world was no more. She was now a widow. It was as though her soul had 
left her and was buried together with her husband in the earth, only an 
outer shell remained in this heartless and alien world. 

They say that time is the best healer, but the more time passed, the 
greater grew her grief. 

If the grief which bursts forth with the first sobs is like a powerful 
water-fall, then daily mourning and anguish of the soul are like streams 
falling over cliffs into a dizzying abyss. They are capable of withering the 
human soul, hardening a kind and loving heart. 

Her shoulders, like ocean waves in a dead calm, barely quivered. 

It seemed that grief had exacted its toll. But it mercilessly and 
insistently gnawed at her mind, tormented her soul. It seemed to Sun Nyo 
that she was being submerged in a bottomless sea of misery, dark, cold and 
forbidding, on which a sunbeam never alighted. 

Thoughts did not lessen her sorrow. Watching the undulating grass, 
the clouds floating overhead, feeling the gusts of wind, she frequently fell 
into reflections. The more she recalled the past, the stronger grew her 
yearning for what she had lost. 

Only now the anguish broke through to the surface not in sobs, but in 
convulsive spasms which chilled the soul. 

The path which led through these tortures of the soul to the shore of 
resignation, was the hardest and thorniest for Korean women. Slowly and 
painfully they walked it, carrying their blood-stained hearts through the 
thorns of fate, and step by step they approached the shore of resignation, 
where at their feet, like a fog, stretched the lifeless sea of exhaustion. 

Again and again she gazed at the little mound of earth under which 
her husband lay, with eyes brimming with tears. She stroked the fresh 
earth, as though it were a living being, her lips trembled and there was 
something she wanted to say. 

“Listen, dear,” the word welled up from the depths of her heart. After 
a day and a night of sobbing she stood on the shore of resignation and 
whispered to her husband across the lifeless sea of exhaustion which 
separated them. 

‘“‘Not once was I able to serve you hot boiled rice, not once was I able 
to gladden you with something new to wear, and now you have gone from 
us. I told you, that without you I would be unable to live for even a single 
day, but here I am, alone, alive... What is the sense in my living without 
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you? I have again become the former kitchenmaid Sun Nyo, and no 
happiness lies in store for me! If it wasn’t for the children, I too would... 
For the children it would have been better if not I, but you had survived. 
Before your death you called on the children to revenge you, for battle...” 

In this conversation with herself, Sun Nyo often lost track of what she 
was saying. The thread of her thoughts grew tangled, broke off. And in 
this chaos of emotions she ever more clearly realized the heavy loss of her 
husband, and this not only fanned her grief, but she was engulfed by a 
feeling of a debt that cannot be repaid, still vague and hazy, but close to 
fear. 

“Alone, with children on my hands...” she continued, sobbing, her 
conversation with her husband. ‘“‘All I have left of you are the children and 
Iam obliged to raise them to be worthy of their father... How will I manage 
without you? But you have gone from us forever... I will have to raise them 
on my own. And that is my duty to you—how much concern you bestowed 
on me! I will live with clenched teeth. And when the children grow up, I will 
join you.” 

The scenes of long gone days flickered through her mind, as though in 
a kaleidoscope: here she is in her youth, standing beside her husband Yun 
Sop by the well beneath the poplar at Chonam Range, flooded in 
moonlight; here he is looking at her guiltily and asking if her leg hurt, when 
she, with Won Nam on her back, was crossing the Orangkae Pass with 
him. But now this voice, this gaze, and the radiating warmth of his soul 
were all immured in the damp earth forever and forever. 

And again the tears flowed soundlessly. 

At last, Sun Nyo arose abruptly. She would go, bearing in her heart 
all that was endlessly precious to her. The world might be cruel, but she 
would live in it, preserving in her heart the memory of her husband, who 
was so responsive and kind. 

‘“‘Farewell, my dearest! We will leave Paenamugol. Who will care for 
you without us?” 

Slowly she began to descend the slope of the hill. 

“Won Nam, Gap Sun, come.” Her weakened voice was scarcely 
audible. But even though Won Nam and Gap Sun had at once understood 
her, they did not move. 

Why should they go, leaving their father behind here? When they 
were burying the father, the mother tore away Gap Sun from the open 
grave with difficulty. Gap Sun did not yet fully comprehend what death 
was. 

The mother walked slowly, frequently wiping her tears. Ul Nam, who 
was tied to her back, woke up and began to cry. Her back shook with 
restrained sobs. She walked, her head tilted to the side. 
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‘‘Mama, but papa...”” Gap Sun cried despairingly, but leaviug the 
sentence unfinished, burst into bitter tears. 

Won Nam took his sister by the hand. 

“Little sister...” Won Nam mumbled, wiping the tears coursing down 
his face with a hand. ‘“‘Papa has been murdered by the Japs. Now we have 
no father. Let us plant that flower there on his grave...” 

Putting the bundle down on the ground, with the spade he dug up the 
wild flower and Gap Sun planted it on the mound, tamping the soil down 
with her child’s hand covered with the traces of dried tears. 

The mother had already disappeared in the growths of wormwood, 
but her weeping could be heard. 

For the last time, Won Nam and Gap Sun looked at the grave of their 
father and then followed in the wake of the mother. Again and again fresh 
tears filmed their eyes. Looking back, from the distance they could see 
only the white flower fluttering in the wind. 


Once again they trudged through the razed village. 

Stopping,.the mother, like a graven image, stood transfixed amid the 
smouldering rubble of scorched walls. Only yesterday her home had stood 
here. The fallen cross-beam, on which every year the bines of haricot beans 
had climbed, still smoked, one end pushed into the earth. In the midst of 
warm fumes of smoke, it smelled of fresh kimchi pickle. Apparently, the 
heated earthenware pitcher with kimchi pickle had been smashed by some 
heavy object. 

On this doleful site, the mother picked through the scraps of happy 
remembrances in her memory and carefully stored them away in her 
bleeding heart. 

‘Mother of Won Nam, what are you going to do now?” Someone’s 
hollow, hoarse voice sounded unexpectedly behind her back. The voice 
seemed unfamiliar, she couldn’t make out if it belonged to a man or a 
woman. But in it she heard the imperious summons of destiny. 

The voice was in tune with the horror that held sway here and without 
any surprise she slowly turned her head towards the sound. 

She saw the granny from the house by the well, standing with her son 
Gyong Chol. One of her arms was in a sling. 

She’s alive! Sun Nyo thought. Yes, it was Gyong Chol who told me 
yesterday that Ul Nam’s father had been burned by the Japanese. She, like 
I, heard it and cried together with me. 
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Hazy memories flooded over her and she, plunged into her thoughts, 
forgot that she had been asked a question, and with unseeing eyes gazed at 
the mother and her son Gyong Chol, whom she knew so well, but who, 
covered in ashes, in a day and a night had changed beyond recognition. 

“T am intending to return with my son to my native parts. Come with 
us, mother of Won Nam,” the granny began unhurriedly. She did not 
expect a reply, seeing the distracted gaze of Sun Nyo. 

Sun Nyo remained silent, only looked dully at their things. The 
mother and son each carried a bundle..She had been asked a question and 
she had to reply—subconsciously she knew that, but could not accept it as 
reality. 

“Everyone says that the Japs will come back,’’ Gyong Chol said 
impatiently. “Won Nam’s father asked you so insistently to raise the 
children to be real people. Come with us!” 

What had Won Nam’s father asked, she wondered. Yes, enveloped in 
flames he had called to the children. Loudly, loudly, he called for 
vengeance on the enemy... 

Her lips trembled convulsively. Grief again flooded through her 
whole body, mounting to her throat, creeping into her eyes. 

Sensing the turmoil in her soul, the granny drooped her head and ina 
low, trembling voice said: 

“Tet us make haste from here, daughter. Here there is only 
anguish...” 

Lips pressed tightly together, the mother swallowed her tears. A light 
tremor shook her shoulders. For a few minutes she was silent—-she did not 
have the strength to speak. 

“Won Nam!” Gyong Chol called in a quavering voice. The youth 
Gyong Chol and the tall for his years Won Nam were inseparable friends, 
even though there was a considerable difference in ages. They embraced 
each other. 

“Brother!” Won Nam shed tears as he clung to Gyong Chol’s 
shoulder. 

“Won Nam! We will take vengeance on the enemy. Grow up big and 
strong and you will have your revenge...”’ 

‘Mother, you go quickly,’”” Won Nam’s mother murmured, patting 
her eyes with the end of her sash. “The children and I will go further into 
the mountains. In the village of Pyoljae I havea distant relative, there I will 
raise my children.” 

‘T see,’ said thé granny heavily and turned her head. 

Having themselves become homeless wanderers, there was no way 
they could help this poor woman and her children, setting off God knows 
where. 
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‘And even among kin in the native place, who can help...”’ the granny 
continued, head hanging. “It’s the same everywhere. When there's 
nothing in the cupboard, how can you help others...” 

“Mother, hurry and go! We will always remember your kind heart. 
When my Won Nam and Gap Sun grow up they will not forget you. You 
have a long journey ahead of you, take care of yourselves!” 

“Do not forget us. Perhaps, someday, we shall meet again. We are 
certain to meet.’’ Swallowing her tears, the granny hugged Won Nam and 
Gap Sun. “How can I live without seeing you any more...” 

“Auntie!’? Gyong Chol could not continue, spasms constricted his 
throat. Regaining control, he raised his head sharply. 

“Dal Sam has fled into the mountains. He will visit you. And I too 
will come.” He turned swiftly and, trembling with agitation, embraced 
Won Nam with a jerky motion. 

*‘Farewell, Won Nam!” 

“Brother!” 

“We will take vengeance on the enemy...”’ 

Won Nam gazed in silence at Gyong Chol with eyes brimming with 
tears. 

Gyong Chol and his mother departed. A wind arose over the Kiruma 
Pass, somewhere near the funereal litter storage place a raven cawed. 
Under the pass the road divided. Standing at the top of the pass, they 
waved for a long time and then disappeared behind the mountain, leaving 
yet one more wound in the bleeding heart of the mother. 

Yes, now they had no one left here. It was time for them to go. They 
had to cross the Kiruma Pass. 

The mother slowly trudged off. The children, as though bound to her 
with an invisible thread, followed her a short distance behind. 

At the pass itself, under an azure sky, stood the lonely, charred 
skeleton of the juniper. 

““My dear, we are leaving!’ Sun Nyo cried soundlessly and began to 
walk swiftly. Fresh sobs suffocated the practically running woman. 


It was an unusually fine day. As though there were no tragedies on 
our earth. The sky was clear, a fresh breeze blew, everywhere the young 
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grass was pushing up—the earth was donning green attire. 

But the whole scene was desolate. Neglected meadows were over- 
grown, in the corn and sorghum fields no cereal sprouts could be seen, 
only thick goose-foot and other tall weeds flourished, crushing the 
stubble. The distant field rippling in the breeze had imperceptibly 
overgrown with sedge and wormwood, which evoked a sad, autumnal 
mood. 

Bronze mountains towered silently in the distance. Hill slopes were 
covered by a golden carpet of feather-grass, nut and oak groves had 
shrivelled up, only two or three leaves remained on each tree and with the 
occasional puffs of wind they tinkled hollowly. 

The neglected meadows and deserted fields stretched endlessly. 
Sometimes on the horizon solitary willows could be glimpsed and beneath 
them, tumbledown shrines. But no dwellings could be seen. Sometimes 
they encountered piglets noisily crossing their path, or the brood of 
domestic ducks, and then the dulled eyes of the mother discerned, 
somewhere on the edge of a field, dimmed in light haze, one or two 
blackened clay houses. But it was hard to believe that people lived in them. 

How free nature was compared to man! The spreading land was 
overly abundant, overly immense. Because of it blood was spilt. Although 
there was plenty of unoccupied land, cruel people came and unhesitatingly 
committed outrages and murdered the inhabitants to take away the 
cultivated patches of land from them. 

The fields all around were quiet, the majestic mountains preserved 
their silence. 

The mother walked silently along the overgrown path. Why was she 
walking? That no one was given to know. The world was so wide and there 
was so much unoccupied land, but there was no corner for her to shelter in. 
The children walked in silence. They did not know where they were going. 
They just walked because their mother walked. 

From time to time she would stop who knew why and gaze around 
absent-mindedly. Before her view stretched the same monotonous 
landscape. The flowing lines of the sloping hill remained unchanged both 
in the morning and at noon. In the boundless plain the wormwood and 
growths of tall weeds rustled in the breeze and the uncultivated beds ran 
on and on. 

She had never walked along this road since, nearly ten years ago, she 
had crossed the Kiruma Pass, and now she recalled how, then too, she had 
suffered on this road, seeking refuge for her family. Even though ten years 
had passed, could the scene be so strange to her? Gazing at the mountains 
and fields, everything looked so alien that she sighed heavily. 

But the mountains and fields were no different. In those days they had 
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also been gloomy, unfriendly, deserted. But then she had had hope. Ahead 
of her, her husband strode briskly, on her back her first-born slept, 
wheezing lightly. 

Today, in front of her marched heart-chilling despair, behind her, 
frightened and exhausted children. And this sloping hill and green field 
now looked even more forsaken than that other time. 

Suddenly the field that had seemed so limitless, ended, a knoll came 
into view, covered with bush clovers whose pale green young branches 
were strewn with violet blooms. They passed over the hillock, on which 
their backs and necks were tickled by the young purple shoots. But when 
the mother glanced at the tender leaves, filling this oppressive world with 
such intoxicating fragrance, she saw the black stain of ashes on them. 
There wasa razed village beyond the pass. It was impossible to know when 
it had been burned down. The wind whirled ashes over the site and only 
one solitary shaggy, homeless dog rummaged through the rubble of 
broken walls. Here too, there were no signs of the presence of people. 

Here and there, untilled, abandoned fields could be glimpsed. To the 
side stretched a hill, only steeper than the previous one. On the hill, as alike 
Kiruma as two peas ina pod, growths of wormwood rustled in the wind. A 
broad river which curved round the hill crossed the plain. Refugees 
crowded the river crossing. A woman was burning dry twigs under a soot- 
blackened stone pot. A middle-aged man, like one demented, kept lifting a 
child into the air who screamed as though scalded and would not quieten 
down. The mother did not know when and where the punitive troops had 
assaulted them. The people had reddened, feverish eyes, swollen from 
weeping, their faces expressed complete indifference to everything in the 
world. It was that terrible exhaustion which sets in after horrors that are 
too great, after emotional shocks that are too much to bear. 

Their rags were scorched, their hair singed, they carried bundles out 
of which poked laundry battledores, grabbed out of the flames but now 
quite useless, cracked wooden troughs, an enormous iron kettle. They 
even festooned themselves with besoms. Seeing them, it was not hard to 
imagine what had happened to their loved ones who were not here... 

Sun Nyo gazed silently at the shore, at these unfortunate refugees, 
and in them she saw the terrible epic of sufferings and torments of the 
whole nation. 

She had not yet considered that she was a part of this mass, only she 
felt a wrenching pain in her breast from the question that tortured her: 
why had it happened? 

The yellow, silt-laden water bubbled and foamed in its course. The 
reeds growing on the flood-lands were submerged, only the panicles 
swayed on the surface. Swollen from rains, the river raced with stormy 
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waves. A large barge, loaded to the gunwales with grief-stricken refugees 
with broken hearts, floated down the middle where the river was calm, as 
though it wished to serve notice that it was not concerned with human 
sufferings. 

‘“Why...why all this?” Sun Nyo asked herself aloud, iicking her 
trembling lips which were covered with blisters. 

On the opposite shore more and more files of refugees appeared. 

But soon the people could no longer be seen and desolate fields again 
stretched before them. The mother and children made their way along the 
path that ran through growths of sedge. Again and again Sun Nyo asked 
herself the question: why. and where am I going? 

Suddenly she raised her head. 

An old man in a long white calico robe was approaching. 

‘“‘May I ask you?” the grey-bearded old man addressed her, greeting 
her with his eyes. 

Hesitating a little, she stopped, as though a stranger had broken into 
her home. 

She wanted to say—please do—but from the unexpectedness, her 
tongue would not obey. 

Her enormous eyes filled with fear spoke louder than any words. 

“Am Ion theright road to Sandaogou? I have been walking the whole 
day but I haven’t seen a living soul...” 

It wasn’t so much a question as a plaint. 

“Yes,” she replied almost inaudibly, and with a nod of her head 
summoned Won Nam and Gap Sun who had halted at a distance. The 
conversation was seemingly over, but Sun Nyo had the feeling that the old 
man was not finished and she tarried, waiting for the next question. 

‘Do you know how far it is from Sandaogou to the village of 
Paenamugol?” the old man wanted to know. 

‘“‘Paenamugol?” she repeated, involuntarily raising her voice. 

‘T heard that it was about 15 ri, but whether that is really so... [am 
told that not far from Sandaogou there is a large zelkova. Iam going there 
for the first time and I am afraid I may not find it...” 

“You are going to Paenamugol?” she asked, peering intently at the 
old man’s face. 

‘““Yes. A friend of mine lives there. Word came that he is near death, so 
I set out on the journey. The times are troubled, I do not know whether I 
will be in time,” the old man said in a mournful voice. 

‘‘By any chance...” glancing cautiously at Won Nam, she murmured, 
‘would you be going to see the old man from the house by the well?” 

‘“T must confess I do not know whether my friend has a well or not, 
but his name is Choe Bu Ro. He used to be in the detachment of Kapsan 
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hunters but it has been seven years since he settled down in Paenamugol.”’ 

When the old man saw Won Nan, he was delighted. 

““Yes, yes, this little fellow came to see me with Gyong Chol some time 
ago, with a message from Choe Bu Ro. If that is so...” the old man fell 
silent, gazed at the mother, then at the children, and hurriedly inquired: 

“So, you are from Paenamugol?”’ 

Forgetting that it behooved her to reply to the question, the mother 
stood at a total loss. Now it was clear to her that the old man was from 
Yaksudong and why he had set off for Paenamugol. 

‘“‘What’s happened to you?” the old man again asked in an impatient 
tone, continuing to scrutinize the mother and children. 

“Do not go to Paenamugol,” she murmured almost inaudibly after a 
long silence. In the stillness her low voice rang out resonantly and 
distinctly. 

“What do you mean ‘do not go”?”” the old man repeated loudly, 
surprised at the unexpected advice. 

But the mother did not reply at once. 

The old man once again examined the woman with the big bundle on 
her head, as though now seeing her for the first time. 

She looked about thirty-three or thirty-five at most. She had large, 
kind, but sorrowful eyes, gentle features, but she looked older than her 
years. The woman gazed obstinately at the ground, but when she felt the 
old man’s gaze fixed on her, she raised her head. At that moment her eyes 
seemed so enormous, as though emptiness itself had settled in them, as 
though they were full to the brim with hurt and anguish. 

On her arms and back the clothing was scorched in places. She was 
wearing a cotton blouse stained with milk and saliva, under which strong 
shoulders could be divined. The child on her back was sleeping, his head 
buried in his mother’s back. How much her blouse, stained with mother’s 
milk and a baby’s saliva, conveyed! In the carelessly braided and gathered 
into a knot hair, traces of ashes could be seen. 

Guessing from the expression on the woman’s face that something 
terrible had happened to her, apparently, some major disaster, the old 
man looked at the children. 

His lips pressed tightly together, Won Nam stood with lowered head. 
At the back his shaggy hair had been singed by fire and stuck out in curling 
tufts. The slightly protruding full lips trembled feverishly. The boy had a 
pure and pleasant face. He had been so lively and cheerful in Yaksudong, 
but over these few days had wilted, like vegetables touched by frost. 

Next to him stood a little girl, her head also drooping. 

‘“‘So what happened?” the old man asked again, his jaws working. 

“Do not go to Paenamugol,” she repeated. 
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“Not go?” 

‘Old man Choe Bu Ro is dead,” she added dryly and tersely. 

The reply was not totally unexpected, perhaps, nevertheless, the old 
man reeled at the news. 

‘‘When did he die?” 

‘The day before yesterday the Japanese attacked the village at dawn, 
razed the settlement to the ground and killed almost all the inhabitants. 
Only a few villagers survived,’ she suddenly shouted, as though in protest. 

Eyes wide open in shock, the old man gazed at Sun Nyo, whose face, 
seemingly so kind, had become harsh. Stretching his hand out to Won 
Nam, who had approached, he started ‘to stroke his scorched and 
dishevelled hair. 

‘So you are saying that Choe Bu Ro did not die a natural death but 
was killed by the enemy during the assault?” the old man asked quietly 
after a long pause. But hedid not really expect an answer. It was all crystal- 
clear. The woman stood silently, head lowered. 

‘‘Perhaps the father of these children...” he warily began, stroking 
Won Nam’s head with one hand and holding Gap Sun’s hand in the other, 
but he did not pursue it. He could not bear to look at her face, bending 
lower and lower, any longer, and as his gaze slid over her body, he saw that 
her shoulders were visibly shaking. He thought that a terrible sorrow had 
befallen this unfortunate family. 

The old man stood in the middle of the road, as though carved of 
stone. And the mother and children also stood before him in silence. 

‘“‘Nio doubt, you have set off on a long journey. Take care of yourself. 
I wish you, children, a good journey. It isa pity that I was not in time to see 
the old man, at least I will go and light incense over his grave,” the old man 
said a little later. His voice had changed greatly. With trembling hands he 
caressed the brother and sister. 

‘Do not go, there is no settlement of Paenamugol, not one person has 
remained there. Who will you see?” Even though he was a stranger, she 
tried to persuade him to change his mind; she was grateful to him for 
remembering the dead. 

‘‘Where is his poor wife now? And what about Gyong Chol?” 

‘She was wounded slightly in the arm, and Gyong Chol luckily 
survived. Yesterday they buried the old man and at once set off for her 
native parts, hoping to get by somehow.” 

‘“‘Back to that same homeland which so mercilessly drove them out...” 
The old man looked at the clear sky and in a serious voice inquired: 

‘Please forgive me, old as I am, for my curiosity. But tell me, where 
are you intending to go with these little ones?” 

“I want to go deep into the mountains, where there are fewer people.” 
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‘Deep into the mountains, where there are fewer people. Do you have 
some particular spot in mind?” | 

‘A relative of mine lives in a place that lies before Mount Sonbu is 
reached. Once he came to see us and he described what an out-of-the-way 
spot it was, that.you rarely encounter a human being. That is where I will 
raise the children...” 

“IT quite understand you,” the old man said, nodding his head and 
gazing with sympathy at the children. 

‘‘Our circumstances are not too crowded,” he began, “‘the family is 
not large, and I have resolved to devote the remaining years of my life to 
the schooling of children. I would like to suggest that you come and live 
with us. We will help each other. I realize that my proposal may seem 
unacceptable, and I will not insist. But if ever anything happens in the 
future, do not hesitate to come to me at the school in Yaksudong...” 

Eyes moist with tears, she gazed at the stranger she had met on the 
road. Deeply touched by his concern and responsiveness, she didn’t even 
manage to thank him before the tears again rained down and she hastily 
turned away. 

Blue sky, green field, a fine spring day. There wasn’t a soul to be seen 
from the desolate road through the field. Even the spring breeze was 
distasteful to her—she imagined she smelled charred remains and blood. 

When the old man turned his face towards the breeze, she courteously 
bowed to him. 

‘A good journey!” 

The children also bowed to the old man. 

‘The journey is long and hard. It will not be easy for you with the 
children. Be careful. I have faith in your success. Farewell, children! You 
must become true patriots and avenge your father’s death.” 

The old man set out along the field path and the skirts of his wide robe 
flapped in the wind. 

The mother stood silently and watched the departing old man. The 
children also kept quiet. 

The world, permeated by the smell of blood, had turned all people 
with responsive hearts into mute wanderers seeking uninhabited parts, 
who did not have even a patch of land on which to shelter. 

That is the lot of a slave deprived of his homeland, the lot that her 
deceased husband had described as worse than the lot of a stray dog. 

She stood, unaware of her surroundings, her dry, cracked lips 
trembling. Suddenly, somewhere in the distance sounded the sorrowful 
and painfully familiar strains of a song—whether the sobbing of the earth, 
whether the ache of a bleeding heart, but its sound tore her soul apart. 
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Oh; mother, oh, mother, 

Why do you weep? 

If you weep, 

Then we will weep with you, 
Together with you we will weep. 


The whole nation weeps, 
Destitute and unarmed. 
And your father 

Lies lifeless among 

Those pierced by bayonets. 
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It was only on the fifth day that they reached the approaches to 
Mount Sonbu. The further they went, the higher towered the mountains 
and the more arduous the road. It was one thing to talk about the deep 
mountain recesses, and another to be in this wild place amid threatening 
peaks. Even the sight of them made one shudder. Now and then they saw a 
hunting cabin or a shack left by some wayfarer, but there were days when 
they encountered no traces of human presence. That day they had met not 
a single living soul or signs of habitation. 

The fact that the journey to these parts was long and hard, she had 
already known from the story told by her cousin Choe Sung Hak, who, the 
year before, had come to visit them in Paenamugol, having heard from 
someone of their existence. But she had had no inkling that there could be 
such rugged place in this world, more out-of-the-way than Paenamugol. 

On the very first day of the journey the children’s feet were covered in 
blisters and in the subsequent days they were forced to slow their pace. 

The food situation was very poor. They had taken with them only 
what they had been able to find after the fire. On such meagre sustenance 
they covered from thirty to fifty riin a day, but the way was still long and 
their food supplies were coming to an end. Moreover, Gap Sun’s feet had 
begun to ache badly and she developed a fever. Luckily, yesterday in a hut 
in a clearing they had met kind people. The hosts welcomed the family, 
and the children had had a chance to get a good night’s sleep. The old man, 
the master of the hut, knew a little bit about healing. He seared Gap Sun’s 
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feet and placed mashed poplar bark on them for the night. The following 
day she felt much better and could walk a longer distance than usual. The 
mistress of the hut felt great sympathy for the mother—as a woman she 
well understood how hard it was to look after small youngsters on a long 
journey. Despite Sun Nyo’s resolute protests, the mistress poured two 
measures of oats into a sack and stuffed oatmeal cakes into Won Nam’s 
bundle. 

The hosts gave detailed instructions to the mother about how toreach 
Mount Sonbu and explained which mountain paths to take. 

Amid the silent, unfamiliar mountains and turbulent rivers, the 
children kept gazing about in fear—the locality was such that even those 
who were here not for the first time, were always alert. 

The mother had already forgotten when she had eaten the last time. 
The tears had dried up, but her tormented heart was torn to shreds and she 
had no appetite. All day long, from sunrise to sunset, they trudged on and 
on, the mother’s legs had swollen, her body ached so much that it seemed it 
would break apart any moment, but her eyes would not close and sleep 
would not come. Sometimes along the path they encountered some 
semblance of a human habitation, but more often than not, they had to 
spend the night under the open sky and the mother had to guard the 
children against wild animals. Ever since they had come to these remote 
mountains, she hardly slept at night, but she never felt sleepy during the 
day. 

She was worried by the thought that she might expire, or be unable to 
proceed, and then they would not reach her cousin’s place. 

‘Children, let us rest a little,” she called to them, placing her bundle 
on the ground beneath a pine tree. 

Won Nam and Gap Sun stopped, gazing at their mother, and only 
when they saw that she had untied the sling and had begun to nurse Ul 
Nam, did they approach her and sit down nearby. 

“Gap Sun, is your foot hurting again?” 

“No...” Gap Sun shook her head. From her enormous grief and 
endless ordeals, Gap Sun’s little face had grown pinched and looked likea 
withered flower. 

The mother transferred her gaze to her son, who was hitting stones 
with a stick. She looked at him for a long time. All the way he had marched 
in front, carrying the heaviest bundle—after all, he was a man—but his 
long-unwashed dirty face had thinned noticeably. The child’s despairing 
attempts to staunchly bear the adversities that had befallen him, tore her 
maternal heart. | 

Out of Won Nam’s bundle, the mother took the oatmeal cakes which 
the mistress of the hut in the clearing had put in, and giving one each to the 
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children, peered into the distance at the road ahead—they had covered less 
than half of the way. 

The sun was inclining towards the west. The southern slope of the 
mountain shimmered with all the colours of the rainbow in the setting rays 
of the sun. There, beyond the mountain chain, was the land of Korea. 
Somewhere over there, beneath the southern sky, was Chonam Range and 
that clear spring in which she had admired herself when she was still a girl. 
She had no kith or kin there now. But in these moments of unassuaged 
grief, of utter exhaustion, she felt a longing for her native land, her native 
parts, like a child longs for its mother. 

But now all the paths to her native land, which was associated with 
the luminous memories of her husband, were barred to her. And even if 
she had dared toreturn, that land would not accept her. And now, with her 
last remaining strength, the mother wandered with her children in this 
alien land. 

The local inhabitants had told her that on the other side of the river 
the road would become more level and that after about ten ri they would 
see the hut of charcoal-makers. But for mountain-dwellers distances are 
always shorter and Gap Sun’s feet were in such a state that even one extra 
ri was out of the question. So they decided to put up a lean-to on the bank 
of the river and spend the night there. | 

Of course, they were afraid of wild animals, but they had no choice. 
On the river shore they discovered traces of a stop-over. Two crooked 
posts still stood which had once supported the roof of a shelter and there 
were black pits in which wayfarers had built hearths with stones. 

The sun was almost over the peak of the western mountain. The 
mother cleaned a pot, which in these few days had become covered with 
soot, and put corn cereal on to boil. 

With sunset, it immediately grew chilly in this mountain locality. Gap 
Sun had sat down on the ground and immediately fallen asleep. Won Nam 
had brought in so much firewood that there would have been ample for the 
whole night. They built up a big camp-fire and only then noticed, at some 
distance from the lean-to, a sizeable heap of bundles of pine branches piled 
up by the cliff face. The mother guessed that this was the unwritten law of 
travellers wandering the mountain roads. Sun Nyo suddenly thought that 
she, too, was such a wanderer, that Won Nam and Gap Sun and even little 
UI Nam, deprived of their homeland, of shelter, of even their father, were 
also unfortunate and wretched wanderers, and misery constricted her 
heart. 

Here, too, a scops owl hooted. Gap Sun slept, her face buried in a 
blanket. Won Nam listened to the bird’s cry pensively. 

Wishing to somehow ease Won Nam’s burden, the mother decided to 
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makea sack out of Ul Nam’s tattered, now utterly useless blanket. Putting 
aside her sewing for the moment, the mother fixed thoughtful eyes on her 
son. 

“Son, you’d better go to sleep, tomorrow we must go on...” 

Having mended the torn thongs on Gap Sun’s bast shoes, he started 
to weave a new palr. 

“T’1] soon finish,”’ he replied in an even tone, and carefully lifting a 
corner of the blanket, measured a shoe against the foot of his sleeping 
sister. 

This accentuated gravity of her son made his mother’s heart ache. She 
realized that prematurely, he had to become grown-up. However, she 
acknowledged to herself that if not for his help, it was not likely that she 
would have been able to cope with the hardships of the long journey. 

‘Mama, there are scops owls here too,” Gap Sun suddenly said, 
throwing the blanket aside. The mother and brother had thought she was 
asleep. 

Sun Nyo felt sad, she did not know what to reply. Unexpectedly, Won 
Nam burst into laughter. 

‘“Aren’t you asleep yet? The mountains here are tall, so there are 
bound to be more scops owls than in our parts...” 

Gap Sun sat up and listened. 

“Mama, papa will never come again?” Gap Sun again asked her 
mother, turning towards her. 

The mother did not answer, only looked at the face of her little 
daughter, all wet with tears, and her head drooped feebly. Gap Sun’s 
words reopened the wounds in her heart. 

‘“‘Mama, I want to go to sleep. That’s enough for today, mama, let’s 
go to sleep!”’ 

Won Nam hastily arose, gathered up the basswood bark from his 
knees and the blanket, swept up the rubbish and threw it on the fire. The 
smouldering but smoking fire at once burst into flames. 

Sensing in her brother’s behaviour that he disapproved of her, Gap 
Sun was deeply chagrined and plunged her head under the blanket. 

The night was wearisome, oppressive and sleep would not come. 

The summer blanket without a lining seemed unusually harsh and 
heavy. Wrapping himself in it, Won Nam wept the whole night through. 

The mother was still, as though turned to stone. Gap Sun slept, 
snoring lightly. The ceaseless cries of the scops owl irritated the ear. 

When his sister had recalled their father, Won Nam was afraid that 
his mother would start weeping again, and he began rushing around, 
preparing bedding for the night, but if the truth were told, he could barely 
restrain himself from bursting into tears before his mother did. 
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As soon as he lay down and covered himself with the blanket, the 
tears which he had contained all day long with clenched teeth, burst the 
dam and flowed hotly down his cheeks. 

In secret he poured out his inconsolable grief, remembering his 
father. He had tried so hard all day to appear cheerful so as not to upset his 
mother, to be strong. 

Won Nam was proud of his father. Who in the village knew more 
than he did? No one. Who in the village was considered best at wrestling 
and chess? His father. He couldn’t stand it when children whined, but he 
never hit them. 

When the lads would argue about something, Won Nam always 
stood his ground, insisting: ‘““That is what my father told me!” and the 
children were always convinced of his correctness. 

And now he could no longer call on his father. He was dead. Now he 
and Gap Sun and Ul Nam were orphans. 

The tears streamed down his face and onto his neck. But he did not 
dry them. Covered with the blanket, he could permit himself to weep when 
no one could see him. 

“Even before his death my father did not go down on his knees before 
the Japs,” he said to himself. “It was they who shook with fear when they 
were murdering my father...” 


Suddenly he thought that his behaviour was not worthy of his father. 
He was gripped by a feeling of shame, rather than vexation. 

He must not weep any more. Otherwise he might anger his father. 
Instead of weeping, he must wreak vengeance on the enemy for his father. 


Biting the blanket hard, Won Nam swore to himself that he would 
never weep again, not even in secret. Not for anything would he cry, but 
with clenched teeth would stand firm, remembering the juniper on the 
Kiruma Pass where the Japanese had burned his father to death. He also 
promised himself that he would make sure that his mother and sister 
stopped wasting away with grief, that smiles would once again appear on 
their faces. 

In the morning the mother made a whole potful of oatmeal gruel and 
began looking for the children. But they were gone. Just a moment before 
she had seen Gap Sun with Ul Nam on her back by the river, but they 
could not be seen now. 

“Gap Sun, come here quickly and bring your brother!” she called 
loudly, but there was no response. Out of the fire she pulled out some 
smouldering brands and got to her feet. 

A mist rose from the river, curled along the mountain slope and 
slowly dissolved in the azure sky. The day again promised to be warm and 
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fine. The night before she had hardly closed her eyes, but at the sight of the 
clear morning her spirits lifted. 

A path led through the dense osier. Recalling that the evening before 
Won Nam had promised his sister to whittle her a walking stick, and 
thinking that they were probably somewhere in the grove, she began to 
unhurriedly stroll down the path. The children turned out to be close by 
and she harkened to their conversation. 

‘“‘Now, all that remains is to sharpen this end. It’s easier to walk witha 
stick,’ Won Nam was explaining gravely as an adult would. 

A slight smile involuntarily played over the mother’s lips. 

“No, I won’t take it...” 

“Don’t be silly. Do you know how much further we have to go yet?” 

‘““How much?” 

‘“‘A lot. Further than what we have come so far...” 

“Brother, why do we have to go so far? What about father?” 

“Listen, sister,” Won Nam began in a serious voice. 

The mother’s heart experienced a pang at the unintentionally 
overheard conversation. She instinctively retreated behind a tree to 
conceal her embarrassment from the children. When she peered through 
the thick branches of willow and eavesdropped, Won Nan, after 
hesitating a bit, had resumed lecturing his sister: 

“Listen, don’t recall father any more in front of mama!” 

The silence lasted a minute. Her brother’s words were totally 
unexpected to Gap Sun; then her timid, frightened voice sounded: 

“Why can’t I ask about father?”’ 

“Do you like it when mama cries?” 

“Oh, no...” 

‘‘Ah-ha! And you don’t see how mama cries whenever father is 
mentioned? Don’t do it any more.” 

Silence reigned. 

The mother stood behind the willow as though nailed to the spot. She 
felt annoyed with herself at having become so absorbed in her own grief: 
after all, she was not the sole one to mourn. How heavily afflicted must her 
children’s souls be if they pronounced such words in secret from her! 

As the mother pressed her lips tightly together to prevent herself from 
bursting into tears, their voices sounded again. 

‘Now you and I must work and help our mother. And when we grow 
up, we will avenge our father!” 

“I won’t any more. Brother, tell me, is it true that papa will never 
come back?” 

“Again youre talking about father!” 

“Can’t I speak to you?” 
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“No. I -also wish to weep when I hear about father. Don’t tell 
anyone...” 

Although Won Nam’s voice sounded determinedly harsh, tears could 
be heard in it. Overcoming the pain in her little heart with difficulty, Gap 
Sun gazed at her brother with eyes brimming with tears. 

Observing this scene from the concealment of the tree, the mother was 
ready to rush over, to press them to her breast, to kiss the sun-darkened 
face of her daughter, pinched from lack of food and the arduous trek, and 
to vent the pent-up tears together with her. Poor Gap Sun! She had lost her 
father and she was being forbidden to even mention him... 

Raising her head, the daughter stared at her brother with swimming 
eyes, while Won Nam, trying to restrain tears, had bitten his lip so hard 
that the imprint of teeth remained. The daughter nodded her head in sign 
of agreement and the large teardrop trembling on her eyelash quivered 
and fell on a foot grey with dust. The hot tears flowed, leaving traces on the 
sand. 

Not knowing what todo, Won Nam awkwardly covered her feet with 
his hands, leaving imprints of fingers, and peered imploringly into her 
face. 

“Do not cry, little sister, do not cry!” 

It seemed to him that it was his fault she was weeping. He started to 
comfort her, covering her feet with his palms, as though he wanted to 
gather up all her spilt tears. But tears began to flow down his own cheeks. 

Seeing how upset her brother was, Gap Sun began to vigorously nod 
her head, as though saying that she wouldn’t talk about their father and 
weep any more, but her shoulders shook frequently and the restrained 
sobs convulsed her face. 

With trembling hands, Gap Sun searched the folds of her skirt, took 
out a neatly wrapped scrap of material and, turning away from her 
brother, began to undo it. Dry leaves of prickly ash, soiled with clay, 
started to scatter over her feet and the sand. 

“What is that?” Won Nam asked wonderingly, raising his head. 

‘“‘Tobacco for father... There is no one to smoke it now. I gathered it 
for him on the slope of Mount Pucho...”’ 

Tears prevented her from speaking and she covered her eyes with the 
scrap of material. Her shoulders shook harder. 

It was like a dagger plunged in the heart of the mother. She swayed 
and clutched her breast with one hand and a branch of the tree with the 
other. 

That evening in the village of Paenamugol floated into her mind. 
When Gap Sun had returned home with the tubers of Solomon seal and 
the leaves of prickly ash, her face had been so tired and yellow... Her 
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husband had died without ever having known about this manifestation of 
his small daughter’s concern for him. For a long time Gap Sun had refused 
to believe that her father was dead, that he would never return to them. 
Prostrate with grief, having gone through so many sufferings, she 
solicitously carried the leaves of prickly ash, passionately hoping that she 
would yet see a smile on the face of her father. And now, finally despairing, 
she had poured them out on the banks of this river that was strange to 
them. 

‘How cruel this world is!’ shrieked the mother’s whole being. She 
lifted her gaze to the high blue sky. Callous sky! Callous earth! The vicious 
outrage to the kindness of her small daughter and son filled her heart with 
such resentment and indignation that she was ready to spill out the 
bitterness and pain that filled her soul on anyone at all. 

The mother resolutely shook her head—no, she would weep no more. 
She could withstand anything for the sake of her children. She would 
devote all of herself to them so that the children would never experience 
such grief, so that their hearts would not be tormented. 

Restraining sobs, shivering, she unsteadily walked along the river 
bank. 

Hearing the crackling of dry branches, Won Nam and Gap Sun 
guessed that their mother was somewhere nearby and hastily emerged on 
the path. But she was already some distance away and they could not tell 
whether she was crying or not. 
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Ahead of them lay the hill of hope. When the mother had realized that 
the mountain chain showing dark on the distant horizon was Mount 
Sonbu, the agitation had made her legs and arms feel weak. But now the 
village of Pyoljae, where her cousin Choe Sung Hak lived, was situated on 
the other side of the mountain which loomed before them. 

Five days had already passed since they crossed the high mountain 
pass which overlooked a tributary of the Amnok River. In that time both 
the mother and Won Nam had pushed themselves to the limit, but Gap 
Sun was on the verge of prostration. The mother carried UI] Nam on her 
back, but Gap Sun was past the age when she could be carried and places 
where they could shelter and rest were few and far between. When his sister 
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looked as if she would drop, Won Nam would offer his back. 

“Your foot hurt? Climb on my back,” he would say. But Gap Sun, 
her face dark with fatigue, lips compressed, would shake her head. 

His sister’s refusal evoked even greater pity and Won Nam would 
grab her hand and yell: 

“Come on, make it fast, get on!” 

However, Gap Sun would stubbornly shake her head, breaking away. 

“Tt can walk on my own.” 

Hearing the quivering voice of her daughter, the mother felt such pain 
in her heart, it was like salt on a fresh wound. 

With hope the children thought: there, over the pass, the home of our 
mother’s relative awaits us. The very thought brightened their faces and 
they ran forward to the steep pass. 

When the family clambered up the pass, an enormous sea of sedge 
came into view which spread right to the top of the mountain. Running 
ahead, Won Nam knocked down the tall sedge which grew higher than a 
man. After him, panting, raced Gap Sun, half-skipping. Where had her 
lameness and tearful face disappeared? And Ul Nam on the mother’s 
back, refreshed by the bracing air of the uplands, merrily shouted, “Oh, 
oh!’’ and threw his little arms up. Poor little thing, his mother thought at 
the close of each day when she released him from the sling. The strap left 
marks on his hips and thighs and he could not stand. But today, at last, he 
could play on the heated floor of her relative’s house and the thought 
made her feet light. 

From below the pass had seemed steep, but when they climbed up, 
they saw a flat table of a meadow without a single tree. The field of sedge 
merged into a hill covered with tall weeds and dotted with wild flowers. 

‘Children! Let’s take a break here!’ the mother called, but they did 
not stop, as though they hadn’t heard. 

Seeing the children’s excited faces, the mother felt lighter in heart. 

“Hurrah, we’ve arrived!’ shouted Won Nam, brandishing his stick. 
His voice echoed loudly. 

Finally, the mother approached the top of the pass. But what was 
this? 

Having preceded their mother to the top, Won Nam’s and Gap Sun’s 
faces had changed as they peered all around in perplexity. There wasn’t the 
suggestion of a village. 

“Mama,” Won Nam turned to her questioningly. In despair, having 
used up the last of her remaining strength, Gap Sun dropped to the 
ground. Sensing disaster, the mother’s gaze roamed over the landscape, 
seeking the village. Her heart stopped. 

Emptiness! The village that she had seen so often in her fevered 
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imagination, on which she had placed all her hopes, and in whose existence 
she had firmly believed up until the last minute, was not there. Of course, a 
village in such a remote mountainous locality would not be large. But at 
the same time, it could not be so hidden as not to be seen at all. Perhaps the 
people who had given them directions were mistaken? Or perhaps they had 
lost their way? But from this height the whole terrain for tenri around was 
visible. The only spot where people could have settled, was a canyon 
opening to the west which lay at their feet. Peering intently, she discerned 
traces of human habitation on the floor of the ravine. Like a mirage, 
loomed the blackened stone supports of burnt-down huts, and the fresh 
green patches, like scabs on the coat of a mangy dog, must have been 
former. cultivated fields. 

All kinds of conjectures crowded her mind, one worse than the other. 
Horror-stricken, she saw only a road stretching among high and steep 
mountains and vanishing in murk. Along this road, raising dust, 
someone’s feet in worn-out bast shoes shuffled slowly and heavily. Whose 
feet were they? Won Nam’s, Gap Sun’s or Ul Nam’s already grown up? 
Was it a hallucination? The terrifying spectre caused a pang in her heart. 

Her legs shook, she did not have the strength to remove Ul Nam from 
her back. She just managed to fling down the bundle from her head and 
then for a long, long time she stared at the desolate canyon. 

The children were silent. She could not bring herself to look at them. 
It seemed to her that she saw Won Nam’s tousy head as he poked the earth 
with his blunt stick, lips pressed angrily together, and Gap Sun’s 
swimming eyes and her trembling, blue, chapped lips. 

Time passed but she stood transfixed, feeling nothing and com- 
prehending nothing. Ul] Nam was fretting, jerking about and babbling. 
Out of habit she lowered him to the grass, picked him up again, gave hima 
breast and began to rock him. 

Grey clouds began to gather in the sky. They descended lower and 
lower. It grew darker. At last, the dark clouds completely shrouded the 
sky. 

A wind arose. A sombre cloud loomed low over the bare peak of the 
mountain. The wind rose higher. 

She was seized by fear of the rampaging elements. The children were 
also frightened, gazing at the leaden clouds, buffeted by the wind. It 
seemed to her that she saw despairing wayfarers—herself and her children. 

We can’t go on like this, she thought fleetingly, we must find shelter. 
But when she attempted to rise to her feet, a new, even more terrifying 
thought halted her. 

Where were they to go? If she could find a hut.at which she could ask 
for directions... But directions where? They had nowhere to go. Could a 
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person find herself in such a situation that she had nowhere to go? The sky 
was so boundless, the earth so wide... 

The clouds grew thicker, the wind more violent, as though nature 
herself wanted to stress the hopelessness of their position. 

The mother once again thought about the cruelty of this world—all 
she had desired was to raise her children, she had covered a thousand ri of 
arduous roads, and at the end all that awaited her was this hopeless, 
pitiless reception. The cold mountains and rivers turned their backs on her 
in silence. She had lost her last hope and her strength was ebbing away— 
now she had nowhere to go, nothing to seek. 

For a long time the mother and children sat at the pass and gazed 
downward. Imperceptibly the wind swept the clouds away and bright 
sunlight blinded the eyes. The grass that had been flattened by the furious 
gusts of wind straightened up. 

The birds began to chatter, bees hummed over the flowers at the foot 
of the mountain. The air, imbued with the fragrances of spring, was once 
again still. 

But nothing indicated where she should go, nothing gave her the 
strength to arise. 

Serenity and calm reigned over nature. Even Ul Nam, his cheek 
against her back, lay peacefully still. 

Before her stretched a road disappearing over the pass. Should she 
follow it? But where did it lead? Perhaps it would be better to go in the 
other direction? | 

These were fruitless deliberations. The mother continued to sit in a 
sort of oblivion. Hardly breathing, she thought of the hill in Paenamugol 
covered with wormwood. 

“‘T et’s rest here a bit,’ someone’s hoarse voice sounded from a sparse 
pine grove. The mother started and became aware of her surroundings. 
She stared at the thickets, at the grove, and noticed a path that skirted the 
mountain along the slope of the ravine. 

Leaning ona staff, an old man in a cap carelessly pushed over his ears 
was climbing up to the pass. He carried a big bundle with a blanket. He 
was followed by a woman, also with a big bundle on her head. With her 
was a girl about the same age as Gap Sun. 

The old man had not yet noticed Sun Nyo and her children who were 
sitting in the shade of a bush. He was looking for a spot in which to rest. 

The mother’s heart started to thud. 

Grabbing the bundle lying on the ground, she hastened towards the 
old man. A strange glitter came into her eyes. In the depths of those large, 
in appearance gentle eyes, burned an implacable determination to know 
the whole truth, however cruel it might be. 
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‘“May I ask you?” 

The old man gazed in surprise at the woman who had approached 
him and the brother and sister who sat huddled together some distance 
away. They were an unexpected sight in this wild mountain country and 
there was a long pause before the old, man replied in an uncertain voice: 

“Yes, go ahead.” 

“Isn't there a village here? We are looking for the village of Pyoljae.”’ 

The old man stared again at the woman, saw her imploring eyes, the 
little bundle pressed to her breast, the children exhausted by a long 
journey, and, as though wishing to rid himself quickly of something 
onerous, said drily: 

‘There is no village of Pyoljae.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

The mother unconsciously took a step towards the old man. If there 
was no village, what would her children do? Her large eyes no longer 
beseeched, they shouted. Her flaming gaze was filled with a determination 
born of anguish to receive an answer to her question. The old man’s heart 
constricted painfully. 

Without taking his eyes off Sun Nyo, the old man sighed heavily, as 
though letting her know that everything was already clear to him, and 
noisily put down his burden on the spot he had just selected. 

“To whom were you going?” 

“To Choe Sung Hak...” 

She was afraid to look into the small eyes of the old man which 
seemed to drill into his interlocutor, to see everything through and 
through. She was afraid to look at his grey beard and wrinkles. She didn’t 
even dare to say anything more. Sun Nyo lowered her head and saw a 
woman of her own age—either a daughter-in-law or a daughter of the old 
man—and a little girl. They had stopped some distance away and were 
looking at her. 

“Choe Sung Hak? And what relation is this man to you?” The old 
man’s hands froze in the act of tugging at the straps over his shoulder. His 
surprised look increased her fear. Barely holding in check her palpitating 
heart, Sun Nyo swallowed and said with difficulty. 

‘“He is my children’s maternal uncle.”’ 

“Oh...” The old man sighed deeply and shook his head, as though 
wishing to say that he had thought so all along, and sighed once again. 

The mother’s heart shrivelled. Had they gone somewhere? Perhaps 
the whole family had departed to try and escape famine, like the family of 
this old man? The uncle had hinted at something like that when he had 
been in Paenamugol village, so maybe he had vanished without leaving 
any word? But then how could the whole settlement have vanished? 
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‘‘He is dead. He and his old woman perished at the hands of the 
Japanese.” 

The mother opened her eyes wide, but said nothing—words were 
stuck in her throat. She was speechless. Misgivings had crept into her heart 
back when, reaching the top of the pass, she had discerned the vague traces 
of devastated human habitation, but she had driven them away. Until the 
very last moment, until she was told about the destruction of Pyoljae and 
the death of her cousin, she had tried not to consider it. But the world had 
turned out to be far more cruel and hard-hearted than even she had 
imagined. When she had set off on the journey, she had thought that the 
worst was behind her, but when, with such difficulty, she had ascended this 
fateful height, her way was barred by another blank wall. 

‘Children, sit down! Ona long journey the first lap is always the most 
tiring,” the old man said, looking at his companions who were still 
standing. He took out a tobacco pouch. 

‘And these children are yours?”’ the old man asked, striking a flint for 
a light. By way of reply the mother moved her lips almost imperceptibly. 
Her mouth was so dry she could not pronounce a word. 

“You come here too...” 

The old man smoked and gazed with sympathy at Won Nam and his 
sister, at his own granddaughter, and at the two still young women who 
stood with dropping heads. Noisily he exhaled a stream of smoke. 

It seemed that the mountain peaks towering high into the sky 
harboured some unknown, terrible fate and peered menacingly at them 
from above. 

Continuing to smoke, the old man stared at the mountain ridges. The 
corners of his narrowed eyes were covered in a network of innumerable 
wrinkles, which spoke of the many ordeals which had fallen to the old 
man’s lot. 

“Not long ago our mountain village was put to the torch.” 

The old man’s voice trembled, but it was not trembling evoked -by the 
despair of a person crushed by grief. And even though it was the voice of a 
tired man who had suffered the blows of fate more than once, due to his 
great inner strength he somehow soothed the heart of the woman beside 
him. 

“TI lost six sons and grandchildren and now I go I know not where, 
taking with me my daughter-in-law and granddaughter who survived by a 
miracle...” 

Sun Nyo stared intently at the old man’s daughter-in-law and 
granddaughter. In the woman’s appearance, Sun Nyo saw some similarity 
to Bong Suk. She also resembled Siwolne, who despite her open nature, 
had been dreadfully shy. 
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‘“‘Come, let us rest. Sit here! Children, come here,”’ the old man called 
again. 

The old man’s daughter-in-law greeted Sun Nyo with a slight bow 
and sat down behind him. 

The old man’s granddaughter was slender and pleasant-looking. She 
had still not overcome her fright—her eyes were opened wide. From time 
to time she glanced sideways at the unknown woman and her children. 

Gazing at the women and children sitting beside him, whose whole 
appearance reminded one of fallen leaves driven by the wind into one 
heap, the old man smoked in silence. 

‘“‘And so we are left without a homeland, have become like homeless 
dogs. The life of a Korean has become worse than that of any insect,” the 
old man started philosophizing. His voice sounded as calm as before, but it 
could be sensed that inside he was seething. And even Won Nam and Gap 
Sun, gazing in turn at the old man and the members of his family, bent 
their heads low. 

“Why did you come here? I can see that you didn’t just arrive for a 
visit...” suddenly, raising his head abruptly, the old man asked, as though 
he had guessed something. 

Sun Nyo began to talk, gasping with agitation, putting all the pain 
and grief that filled her breast into her words. 

“That was the fate of our village too. The father of these children was 
killed by the enemy... So I came to this mountain fastness to bring them 
up...” 

No sooner had Sun Nyo started to speak than the old man began 
nodding, as though he wished to convey that everything was crystal-clear 
to him. He turned away. 

On all sides towered grim mountain chains. Over them floated heavy, 
leaden clouds. Wherever one looked, no road was visible. 

Glancing at the trembling Sun Nyo, who seemed to be frightened of 
the menacing spirit of the mountains, the old man muttered: 

‘The whole country is drowning in a sea of blood, where can one find 
a peaceful spot?” 

The old man spoke with assurance and calmness. He resembled a 
prophet. He had small, piercing eyes, framed by a network of fine 
wrinkles, his beard was streaked with silver and his clothes were poor and 
simple. The whole appearance of the old man, who had gone through 
many trials and tribulations in his long life, but who was able to preserve 
his serenity, gave her some comfort. 

Gripped by a vague fear, she sensed that she had not yet tasted all 
misfortunes, not yet endured all the sufferings existing in this world. What 
calamity lay in store for them? What were they to do now? 
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The mother’s eyes fastened on her children and a deep sigh burst out 
of her breast. 

‘“‘What are we to do? How will we live?” Sun Nyo whispered in a 
tearful voice. The heads of all present dropped lower and heavy sighs were 
heard. 

Knocking his pipe out against a stone, the old man began to speak 
energetically: 

“We will live together, teeth clenched. We Koreans must not part 
with life easily. I have heard that our heroes are entering into battle with 
the enemy, armed with weapons, in order to save us poor ones.” 

The mother raised her head. The old man’s words stunned her. How 
wonderful it was that there were heroes in this world who fought for their 
sake, for the sake of the poor Koreans... 

The old man continued in an even tone: 

‘For several years there have been rumours that over Mount Paekdu, 
the mountain of our ancestors, the star of a great military leader had risen 
and shines, and early this spring the warriors of Korea arose in battle to 
recover the motherland and save the people. They are called the Anti- 
Japanese Guerrilla Army. The world is full of good tidings—our warriors 
cover one thousand ri in one day, they mow down the Japs like stalks of 
hemp, and the latter fall like dry leaves.”’ 

With wide open eyes the mother gazed at the old man who, it seemed, 
saw everything and knew everything. But perhaps it was only a marvellous 
dream? 

She felt lighter in heart, as though a leaden burden of oppressive 
thoughts had been removed. She began to recall that at home she had once 
heard the men talking about this army in whispers. 

And when she again lifted her head and looked upwards, the sun 
shone over the mountain tops. 

What happiness it was that there were heroes in this world who 
fought for and defended her children, whose father had perished at the 
hands of the Japanese punitive troops. She so much wanted to get up and 
bow to them from the bottom of her heart. 

Slinging his pack over his shoulders, the old man said tranquilly, as 
though everything had already been decided: 

‘““W herever we go, nowhere will we be able to settle down forever. Let 
us go to the village at the foot of Mount Paekdu and there we will live and 
toil and support each other.” 

And even though the switch was sudden, the old man’s proposal did 
not sound unexpected to her. The earth was boundless, the roads endless, 
but she had nowhere to go. And in this mountain wilderness, where else 
should she go with her children except to Mount Paekdu, to the heroes 
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who would save her children! Wasn’t the fact that she had met such a kind, 
friendly old man amid these menacing mountains in itself a good portent, 
sent down to earth by the military commander’s star which had risen over 
Mount Paekdu? 

‘Let us go!” 

Placing her bundle on her head, the old man’s daughter-in-law 
cordially invited Sun Nyo to join them. It was as though an unbreakable 
thread already connected her with the mother of Won Nam, to whose lot 
just as bitter a fate had fallen. 

““Come...”” 

A passionate feeling of gratitude welled up in Sun Nyo and she 
looked at her travelling companion with eyes brimming with tears. Hastily 
placing the bundle with their scant belongings on her head, the mother 
rose. 

The old man and the children were already tramping ahead. Between 
the sparse growths of bush clover and sedge the packs of the old man and 
Won Nam could be seen swaying side by side, receding into the distance. 

The little girls, who had already made friends, skipped behind them. 

“What is your name?” 

“Mine is Yong Sil. And yours?” 

“Gap Sun.” 

The girls chattered in lively fashion. Their ringing laughter sounded 
suddenly and they started racing. Catching up with each other, they 
stopped to gather field flowers. 

Walking beside Yong Sil’s mother, Sun Nyo gazed at the children, 
who had cheered up in a moment, with eyes wet with tears. But these were 
tears of joy. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


“If only I had a gun... If only I had a gun...” 

Yun Sop’s dying cry echoed painfully in Dal Sam’s heart as he fled 
into the darkness. Behind him lay the village in flames. 

Dal Sam was lying in serious condition in a deep gully on Siru Hill, 
but when the word “‘gun”’ penetrated into his dimmed consciousness, he at 
once. started and opened his eyes wide. 

Dal Sam was the first person in the village to run into the enemy; by 
the time Yun Sop had come to his rescue, he had already been wounded 
several times and another enemy bullet had hit him in the leg as he was 
escaping towards Kiruma Pass. 

The ravines on Siru Hill are deep. 

‘“‘T must survive. At any cost I must survive and wreak vengeance on 
the enemy. If I had a gun, if I had a gun, a gun, a gun...” he mumbled as he 
ran, fell, crawled, ran again, until he stumbled and fell into a deep, 
impassable ravine and lost consciousness. 

And now at the word “‘gun’”’ Dal Sam came to. It turned out that three 
days earlier he had been found bleeding to death on a heap of fallen leaves 
by members of a clandestine armed detachment, who had carried him 
here. 

Dal Sam now learned that that spring, in Antu, the Anti-Japanese 
Guerrilla Army had been formed—the first revolutionary armed force of 
the Korean people. For the first time he heard that it was the duty of the 
Korean youth, in whose veins hot blood flowed, to take part in armed 
struggle, that to fight with weapons in hand was the sole path to the 
salvation of the Korean people, that in these parts too, on orders of the 
Command of the guerrilla army, clandestine armed detachments operated 
which would shortly grow into large guerrilla units. 

‘“‘“Give mea gun! In our village there were more than thirty households 
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and I alone have survived. I want vengeance! Give me a gun!”’ Dal Sam 
cried, waving his hands energetically. The traces of blood were still visible 
on his hands. 

But he was forced to lie for nearly a month in a shack in a forest where 
the members of the clandestine armed detachment had deployed them- 
selves. And only after he had completely recuperated, did he go to 
Sandaogou with three comrades on orders of the organization. There he 
killed a Japanese policeman and with the rifle he took from him he joined 
the ranks of the guerrilla army. 

Everywhere along the wooded banks of the Tuman River guerrilla 
bases were being established. | 

The villages of Paenamugol, Kunbodulgol and Chagunbodulgol and 
their environs were deserted. Here fierce battles raged between the 
guerrilla army and the Japanese punitive troops. 

It was late autumn. One windy day Dal Sam was given an assignment 
to carry out behind enemy lines. On the return trip he had to pass 
Paenamugol village. 

Dal Sam stroked the half-charred, bare as a pole, juniper tree, and in 
silence gazed at the village, so dear to him, that had been completely 
devastated by the enemy. 

Now there was no wife nor daughter there, no Yun Sop, no Myong 
Chan, but his most precious memories were associated with it, and he 
could not just walk past. 

Dal Sam had forgotten how to laugh or weep. But in battle he did not 
know fear. He had been steeled politically in the successful but hard 
fighting for the establishment of revolutionary power and the creation of a 
new life in the guerrilla zones. But bitter thoughts did not leave him and 
the expression on his face was dour. 

On the day when the red flag first fluttered over the roof of the 
building of the People’s Revolutionary Government, Dal Sam was 
gripped with elation. With his eyes he searched for Yun Sop, to share his 
feelings with him, but his friend was not there. 

A peasant, who for the first time in his life was given a plot of land, fell 
on the earth and could not tear himself away; youngsters assembled in the 
school of the Children’s Corps, clapped their hands loudly, danced in a 
circle and sang. Seeing all this, Dal Sam experienced joy and pain. 

During two raids into Northern Manchuria, Dal Sam avidly peered 
into the faces of people, hoping to see someone from Paenamugol village. 
And when he met those who, in his opinion, should know about his fellow- 
villagers, he peppered them with questions. But each time he was deceived 
in his hopes and then despair and anguish again invaded his heart. 

Dal Sam was no exception; in the ranks of the guerrilla army there 
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wasn’t a person whom grief had bypassed. More accurately, it was the fate 
of all Koreans deprived of their motherland. 

That is why the anti-Japanese armed struggle, which raised high the 
banner of the rebirth of the motherland and class liberation in an 
unquenchable thirst for revenge, flared up with such powerful intensity 
and like a prairie fire spread to all districts inhabited by Koreans. 

With the new, magnificent plan of the Korean revolution, the Anti- 
Japanese Guerrilla Army entered the region of Mount Paekdu. 

All Koreans rejoiced, accepting the Ten-Point Programme and the 
Inaugural Declaration of the Association for the Restoration of the 
Fatherland, which stated that the cause of the Korean revolution could 
and must be carried out by the Koreans themselves. All—men and 
women, old and young—rose in concert in the struggle to translate this 
new line into reality. 

Dal Sam devoted all his capabilities and all his energy to military 
operations and to the organization of secret camps so as to create the 
Mount Paekdu base. At last his cherished dream of fighting for the rebirth 
of the motherland was fulfilled and the way to take blood revenge was 
open. At the head of a company he crossed the Amnok River and’ rained 
devastating blows on the enemy. 

Once, returning after destroying a Japanese police station, at the 
Tongdongi ford of Yusupyong, he accidentally met Gyong Chol. The 
moment was critical, Dal Sam had to draw off the enemy pursuit, so there 
was no time for conversation. The friends embraced, experiencing 
simultaneously the joy of meeting and the bitterness of parting. Their 
embrace was both warm and sad, but there was nothing to be done—such 
was their fate. 

Dal Sam was delighted to. learn that Gyong Chol was a member of the 
local revolutionary organization and was fighting, and that Ul Nam’s 
family had survived the punitive operation. 

That is all they had time to say. Gyong Chol added that after he had 
parted with Ul Nam’s family in Paenamugol village, he had heard nothing 
further about them. So the fate of his friend’s family was still unknown. In 
the meantime, his company received orders to provide cover to a military 
operation in a village near Mount Paekdu and they set off for the 
Sangdong district. 


If there is a Sangdong—upper village—there must be a Hadong—a 
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lower one. But there was no such village in the locality. One could only 
suppose that in the beginning the settlements of Komsugol, Kuryongso 
and Hambakgol grew up, and that Sangdong, standing on the side of a hill 
at some considerable distance from them, developed later. According to 
old-timers, people had settled long ago in the places where Komsugol and 
Kuryongso villages were now located. In 1910, on learning about the 
‘annexation’, the enraged soldiers of the Korean army and educated 
people crossed the river and settled there in the remote mountains so as 
never to see the odious faces of the Japanese. At that time huts appeared 
here and there, but it must be said that real settlements arose only after the 
Japanese occupied the whole of Korea, and especially rapidly after the 
March |! Movement in 1919. A large section of the population was 
composed of refugees who fled after the punitive operations in 1920 It is 
difficult to be more precise as to when the villages of Kuryongso, 
Hambakgol or Tokgol, which lies a bit farther, arose. Former soldiers of 
the Righteous Volunteers’ Army and the Independence Army settled 
there. At the foot of the mountain they buried their swords and guns, with 
which they had sworn to defeat the Japanese invaders and liberate their 
homeland and, railing at the bitter lot of a slave deprived of his 
motherland, remained there to live out the years that were left to them. 
The refugees, who had not had a patch of land in their homeland either, 
wandered the face of the earth in search of a livelihood. Running into the 
mountain obstacle and losing hope of overcoming it, they settled down. 
There were also those who sought to escape the prying eyes of people and 
intentionally looked for seclusion. But they were all united in one thing—a 
burning hatred for the Japanese. 

This feeling of hatred for the enemy was displayed most strongly by 
the inhabitants of the village of Sangdong. Even though this village came 
into existence later than the others and was located in the farthermost 
corner of the valley on the edge of a steep cliff, it nevertheless held the 
leading position in the whole locality. Of course, before the village came 
into being, solitary, ramshackle huts dotted the mountain slope. But even 
the inhabitants of Komsugol and Kuryongso villages did not know that 
people had settled on the mountain slope. About six or seven years earlier 
whole crowds of refugees began to flock there. These were people who had 
survived Japanese punitive expeditions by a miracle, who had lost their 
families, their homes, their household belongings. At once large settle- 
ments were formed. Their hatred for the Japanese united the people and 
from the very beginning they lived like one family in peace and accord. The 
fact that most of the families had been broken up tended to bring them 
together. In one family there would be a widower with children, in 
another—only women, in a third, an old man with grandchildren, in a 
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fourth, a widow with children. Thus, they had to live and support each 
other and rely on one another. 

In the village of Sangdong people lived poorly—whatever they had, 
they had brought on their own backs. They made clearings in the forest, 
tilled the land, planted corn and potatoes. A few corn-cobs which one of 
the old men had brought, wrapped in a blanket, and about two measures 
of potatoes donated by local residents served as seed; the eyes were cut out 
of the potatoes and the settlers planted them. 

These were people who had displayed incredible staunchness, 
overcoming griefs and sufferings ample for the lives of ordinary mortals. 
Neither hunger nor heavy toil broke them. Their penury was irremediable, 
hunger was their daily companion, but time passed. Imperceptibly, the 
little ones who had taken their first steps in this village, clutching at their 
mother’s skirts, on legs that were swollen and blistered, grew up. Together 
with youth, vigour and merriment came to the village. In the depths of the 
depressed life something new began to work and push up towards the 
surface. 

The first to notice this were the Japanese. In these parts there were no 
towns, but some six kilometres away there was.a small fort, once the house 
of local rich people. Suddenly it began to expand. 

From somewhere a company of Japanese soldiers turned up and were 
quartered in it. The administrative centre of the rural district, which had 
been located by the railway station, was transferred to the fortified site, 
and soon a police department, a forest industry enterprise and other 
institutions were established. Jt became clear to all that the fortified town 
had been créated in order to keep watch on the Korean settlements, among 
which the village of Sangdong stood out. 

Major reconstruction was proceeding—in place of the old fort wall, a 
new wall with gun embrasures was being built. 

Moreover, in the long abandoned gold mine in the opposite bank of 
the Komsu River, a bully by the name of Kang Bong Gyu had arrived with 
his workers and launched feverish activity. Soon the mine was opened and 
this livened up the environs of Sangdong still more. A patrol post was 
established on the approaches to the bridge which led from Sangdong to 
the gold mine and a unit of the Japanese garrison was deployed there. It 
was said that the garrison commander spent more time at the bridge patrol 
post than in the fortified town itself. And the year before, a middle-aged 
man with a foxy face had moved with his whole family from the town 
to Sangdong and built himself a large house with a tile roof right in the 
centre of the village. People said that prior to this, he had been the chief 
foreman at the timbering operations on the opposite bank of the river, but 
for some reason he had been beaten up and subsequently had been fired. 
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Shortly after, the chief of the region came from the town to the village, 
wearing the uniform of the ‘‘Concordia Association’, and, indicating the 
man with the foxy face, pompously announced that he was the mayor of 
the Sangdong village of the third district of the Chungsinhyang region. He 
introduced him as Mr. Pyon Jang Guk and said that their new mayor was 
one of the Korean “forerunners”, loyal to the great Japan since the days of 
the end of the Li dynasty, that he had served in the capacity of assistant to 
a Japanese gendarme and Japanese policeman and that he had ac- 
cumulated considerable wealth. 

The inhabitants of the village had come to this remote mountain area 
precisely to escape the world’s ferment and the despicable Japanese, but 
again a swarm of riff-raff invaded their lives—village mayor, policemen, 
gendarmes—and taxation notices were thrust at them. The inhabitants of 
the village pricked up their ears. 

Two months before, in early spring, a man of about thirty came to the 
village from the other side of the river. A thick nose and full lips 
distinguished his face. He was dressed in a dark grey outfit made of rough 
cotton cloth and wore a dust-streaked cap, the kind that miners usually 
wear. He lived for about ten days in the cave of Hyongjebawi on the 
mountain behind Sangdong. 

People maintained that Du Hyok, known as the most sensible and 
mature of the village lads, met with him almost daily in the cave. The 
rumour was spread by youths who went into the mountains for wood and 
happened to witness these meetings. But no one knew any details. 

Subsequently, this man in the cap sometimes reappeared in the cave 
and in time more and more people met with him. 

One day, Sang Ho, Du Hyok’s closest friend, came to see the village 
mayor Pyon Jang Guk with a proposal for opening a night school in the 
village. Before he had moved here, he had received an education in town. 
Afraid that the proposal might contain some trap for the unwary, Pyon 
Jang Guk made secret inquiries, but discovered nothing suspicious. The 
following day he went to ask the advice of the chief of the region and the 
commander of the garrison, Lieutenant Hosokawa. They declared that as 
long as the instruction in the night school was conducted on the basis of 
the textbooks of the “Great Japanese Empire’’, the idea could only be 
welcomed. Noting that in recent times the emperor of Japan was devoting 
exceptional attention to the field of education and as a result, schools were 
being opened wherever Japanese lived, Lieutenant Hosokawa stressed 
that the cause of education was not only the duty of the peoples of the 
colonies, but also a favour done to them, and they, as “‘citizens of the 
Empire’’, must in all ways comply with the Japanese authorities. 

With the opening of the night school the village came to life even 
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more, but on the faces of the adults shadows of anxiety now and then 
flickered. 

As though to spite people, nature was exultant, the late spring was in 
full bloom, the hill slopes were covered with lush grass, branches of trees 
bent under the weight of thick foliage, flowers had time to fade and 
blossom again. 

Nature was beautiful and generous, but for poor people this was the 
hardest season—the hungry period before the first harvest. Until the 
potatoes matured they had to make do with the bark of pine trees and 
edible grasses. If the right moment was missed, the edible mountain 
grasses would grow over-ripe and would no longer be suitable for food. 
Driven by need, girls would go into the mountains with baskets and play 
there: youth took its own. 

‘Hey, Gap Sun, Yong Sil, come over here, there’s lots of greens,” 
Gyong Suk called to her friends in a clear, ringing voice, squatting under a 
big elm whose crown had spread like a tent. She was the first to round the 
steep incline beside the Hyongjebawi cave. Gap Sun, who was gathering 
bracken by the precipice, raised her head in response. The long braids, 
having traced a smooth arc in the air, fell heavily on the girlishly rounded 
shoulders. Gap Sun resembled her mother a great deal: she had the same 
luminous eyes, always appearing huge in her thin face which had 
imperceptibly lost its childish down; the girl glowed with the beauty of 
youth which is hard to quench even by hunger and deprivation. She was in 
her seventeenth year. 

“Oh, Gyong Suk, you're not fooling us again?” 

This was Yong Sil speaking, the granddaughter of the old man from 
the village of Pyoljae. Holding.a basket in one hand and a small knifein the 
other, she flew swift as a bird around the foot of the cliff. In childhood 
Yong Sil had been slender and she remained just as frail now, her 
movements had become as supple as those of willow branches. In her oval 
face twinkled eyes with long eye-lashes. In her whole figure, even though 
she was dressed in rags, a certain nobility could be sensed and this 
imparted an appearance of maturity beyond her years. 

‘“‘What a pity I haven't yet learned to deceive like you do! Tell me, if 
you please, what this is if not edible grass?” Gyong Suk complained loudly 
in imitation of adults and retreated one step. In the village the girls felt 
constrained even in front of silly children, but out here, in the mountain 
forest wilderness, they behaved freely and naturally. 

‘Oh, truly, just as though the lovely bracken was waiting for us to 
come along! Pick it and the basket will be full,” Gap Sun cried happily, 
following behind. Quickly squatting down, she began to pull up one stalk 
after another. 
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“Oh you ignoramuses, this is what 1s called luck...’ 

Listening to Gyong Suk boasting, Gap Sun and Yong Sil laughed 
helplessly. Actually speaking, there was nothing funny in her words, but 
they were amused by Gyong Suk’s grandiloquence, just as they were by the 
sallies of the night school teacher Sang Ho and the sly witticisms of the 
chairman of the youth union Du Hyok. 


““You’ve been to the mine only once and you’ve already learned to 
speak like that.”’ Yong Sil said, flashing her eyes at the girl. She continued 
to noiselessly cut the greens with her knife. She was always even-tempered, 
never hurried, but in work was faster than anybody. 


“Don’t pretend to be saints, I can see right through to your black 
souls. Come on, show me your baskets!” 

Gyong Suk first went up to Gap Sun and, peering into her basket, 
shouted mischievously: 

“Ai, ai, ai, only bracken. Oh, Gap Sun, why did you pick only 
bracken?”’ 

‘“‘Because my mother likes them best of all...” Gap Sun replied, and 
with a smile pulled over the basket. 

‘Yes? And your brother?” Gyong Suk inquired in a teasing tone, 
throwing a quick glance into Yong Sil’s basket. 


‘“My brother? He doesn’t care...” 

“You think I don’t know,” Gyong Suk said slyly and then somehow 
seriously added: 

“And does he like anise?”’ 

“T think so. Not long ago I made some anise salad for him and he was 
delighted. How did you know?”’ 


‘How else. Just look, Yong Sil has picked a whole basket of anise...” 

Tipping over Yong Sil’s basket so that its contents could be viewed 
plainly, Gyong Suk laughed provocatively. 

“Think you’re smart,” Yong Sil said with a deliberately angry look 
and yanked back the basket. Blushing, Gap Sun began to smile too. 

Such heart-to-heart talks were held only among the three of them and 
the girls spoke pretty openly, not concealing things from each other. 

But you never can tell. At another time, they would never have 
permitted themselves to talk in this fashion, not even inside a sealed room, 
but here in the dense forest, wild nature evoked confidences. 

However, even in the solitude of a mountain thicket there may be 
alien ears and eyes. One should never forget the precept of elders—that 
what is said in the morning is heard by birds and what is said at night, by 
mice. Especially so in the forest, where at any time of the day young fellows 
might turn up on business or without and whom girls should beware of 
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more than others and in front of whom they would do well to keep their 
mouth shut. 

At the same time as the girls were laughing and chattering away, 
sitting round their baskets of greens, along the path that skirted the drop, 
that same path they themselves traversed only recently, three long-haired 
fellows with A-frame carriers on their backs were coming along. Hearing 
the girlish laughter coming from under the elm, the lads came to a halt. 
Ung Pal, who was in the lead, gazed round in bewilderment, noiselessly 
placed his burden on the ground, and, his hands now free, signalled to his 
friends to be silent. 

Sang Ho and Won Nam who were following, at once grasped the 
situation and also lowered their A-frame carriers. All three crept to the 
outcropping of rock from which the elm was visible and, craning their 
necks, began to watch. At that moment Gyong Suk was asking what plant 
Won Nam preferred and in rather categorical tone replied to her own 
question that it was anise. From the conversation of the girls it could be 
deduced that she said so because in Yong Sil’s basket there was a lot of it. 
The quick, big eyes of Ung Pal grew even larger. As though astounded by 
the news, he clapped Won Nam on the shoulder and muttered in a low 
voice: 

‘You do, eh? And I just love anise too...” 

The words sounded so sincere and sad, that Won Nam blushed 
involuntarily and scratched his head. Secrecy should be observed not only 
by chattering girls, but also by eavesdropping boys. Otherwise, Won Nam 
might have said something in justification, but the moment was not such, 
and in any case, there was no reason to deny it. There was nothing he could 
do but sit mum. Moreover, the night school teacher Sang Ho, glancing his 
way, shook his head warningly. Red asa beet, Won Nam lowered his head. 
But really, it had nothing to do with him. However, knowing how many 
concerns there were just then connected with assignments from the 
organization, Won Nam was very embarrassed at his comrades overhear- 
ing the remarks. 

Meanwhile, the girls’ conversation took an unexpected turn. 

“Gyong Suk, and which greens did you gather most of?” Yong Sil 
asked. 

Plump Gyong Suk, with her large, frank features, overturned her 
basket with one swipe and said loudly, as though wishing to be heard from 
afar: 

“You can see. I’ve got anise and bracken and surichi and pyongpung— 
I gathered whatever I came across.”’ 

“That means the night school teacher likes any kind of grasses,”’ 
Yong Sil whispered wickedly into Gap Sun’s ear. 
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‘““You should be ashamed of yourself?” 

Gyong Suk crimsoned and with a clenched fist pounded Yong Sil on 
the shoulder. Yong Sil and Gap Sun were killing themselves laughing. 

Sang Ho’s eyes grew round. Ung Pal’s eyes grew even wider. Lying in 
the middle, he angrily slapped his knee and looking from side to side at his 
friends, whispered: 

“And all that is left to me is to be best man at your weddings...” 

Ung Pal looked so crushed and his voice was so disappointed, that 
Sang Ho and Won Nam almost burst out laughing. But hearing the voices 
of the girls, with difficulty they restrained themselves. 

It was obvious that Gyong Suk was not pleased by her friends’ 
teasing, and she moved away from her companions, but Yong Sil 
persisted: 

‘Remember last night at the school? Almost everyone gave a good 
reply to the question, ‘Why do we live poorly?’ but the teacher praised 
Gyong Suk alone...” 

Embarrassed, Sang Ho opened his mouth to say something, but Ung 
Pal poked him in the side. 


Sang Ho stared at him beseechingly. His gaze seemed to say: you are 
witnesses to how well Gyong Suk replied last evening, but neither Ung Pal 
nor Won Nan, it seemed, were sympathetic. What a pretty state of affairs! 
That meant the girls were not filling their baskets with edible grasses for 
their kin, but for some fellow. What did Gyong Suk have to say about 
that? Not a word, all she did was resort to awkward justifications. 

“Listen, I sat up for two nights running preparing my answer.” 

‘Hm, you think you’re the only one who lost sleep? Everyone worked 
hard preparing for the question, ‘Why do we live poorly?’ Gap Sun said 
sedately, in imitation of grown-ups. Suddenly recalling something, she 
turned her head and looked at the sun. Grabbing her basket, she hurriedly 
jumped up. 

“Tm off...” 

“Why? We’ll gather some more...” Yong Sil began to persuade her 
friend. Gyong Suk, sitting at a distance, also joined in. 

“The sun is still high.” 

“Tomorrow is my mother’s birthday and I must be home earlier,”’ 
Gap Sun replied with regret. It was obvious that she herself did not feel like 
interrupting the outing in the mountains. 

“Really? No wonder in the village they call you an exemplary 
daughter. I don’t even know when my mother’s birthday is. Whatever you 
say, your family is unusual!” 

It was hard to tell whether Gyong Suk said this condemningly or 
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enviously. Gathering greens lying on the ground and putting them in Gap 
Sun’s basket, she continued: 

‘‘They’re all mixed up, but you take what I’ve gathered as well...” 

“Take this too. We will quickly fill another two baskets...”’ 

Yong Sil stretched out her basket to Gap Sun, but Gyong Suk seized 
it forcefully, stuffed the contents into Gap Sun’s basket and laughing 
loudly, declared: 

“Gap Sun, the anise is specially for your brother.” 

Gap Sun departed, and after some time so did Yong Sil and Gyong 
Suk. 

Only then were the tensely still lads able to heave a sigh of relief and, 
glancing bashfully at each other, they began to grin. 

“Truly, you and your sister are fine people. Here, take this millet that 
you asked for...” 

Out of the bundle of fire-wood, Sang Ho took a bag with two 
measures of millet and placed it on Won Nam’s lap. 

Won Nam picked up the bag, gazing at Sang Ho’s face, and 
swallowed. He was very grateful to his comrades for their concern and for 
understanding his feelings. Although usually they joked a lot, teased and 
made fun... 

“Tell me to get liquor and I will at once...” Ung Pal said, whether 
seriously or jokingly it was hard to say. Then Sang Ho, the expression on 
his face altering, scrutinized both of his companions and began: 

“Comrade Du Hyok has gone to meet Comrade Cho Dong Chun. It 
is said the underground worker has urgent affairs in town and will not be 
able to come here for some time. Therefore, we must carry out the 
assignment with precision...” 

Sang Ho had begun speaking seriously and the faces of Ung Pal and 
Won Nam grew tense. 

“Things are uneasy with us as well. Perhaps something has happened 
in the neighbouring village. In the morning I saw a lot of Japanese on the 
approaches to the bridge. They were heading in that direction,” Won Nam 
said. 

Ung Pal moved closer and also entered the conversation. 

“Right. This morning the mayor was particularly dressed up when he 
went to town. There must be some reason for it. Do you think that 
scoundrel has sniffed out something?” 

“‘TLet’s not get lost in suppositions. We must thoroughly consider our 
plan and be on the alert, but for the time being it’s not worth paying 
attention to all sorts of rumours.” 

Nodding his head in agreement, Won Nam said gravely: 

‘““Yes, no use racking our brains. We must strictly observe the rules of 
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conspiracy, as the underground worker instructed, and that’s all.” 

“Well said. I think so too. We will proceed as agreed upon. Won 
Nam, you will go tonight to Tokgol village?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“And you, Ung Pal, will go to the settlement where Chil Song lives. 
We cannot sit back with folded arms while all around something 
suspicious is going on.” 

“Of course not, it goes without saying.” 

Won Namwent home. The huge bundles of fire-wood pressed heavily 
into his shoulders, but Won Nam strode easily down the steep mountain 
path. He was sturdy and strong like an oak and supple as a vine. Only the 
firmly pressed lips did not correspond to his nineteen years and created an 
odd impression. The straight line running across his forehead which 
showed through the hair falling across his face, and his prominent nose, 
like his father’s, bore witness to the traces of the harsh ordeals and 
adversities that had fallen to his lot. Such a one is not easy to break. 

Her son’s good physical build, his sensible behaviour, delighted the 
mother, but the serious air unbecoming to his years, and severe eye, avidly 
on the look-out for everything, caused her anxiety. She talked about it to 
the old man from Pyoljae. Won Nam was also aware of it. Of course, the 
mother was sincere. What joys and hopes could a mother have who had 
left her native parts, had grown up orphaned, had lost her husband, on 
whom she had relied as a firm support, who had made her way to this 
remote mountain area with three small children and who toiled on plots of 
land cleared of forest so that they wouldn’t starve to death? Only in her 
children did she see any hope and she lived for them. 

But as soon as the odious travesties of humanity appeared in the 
isolated backwater, as soon as Japanese soldiers about whom she never 
thought without grinding her teeth, flickered before her eyes, a black cloud 
again loomed over her life. On the forehead of the son, so nice and good- 
natured, a deep furrow had formed and his expression became harsh. Won 
Nam was praised by the old folk and women of the village, among the 
village lads he seemed the most sensible. But all these qualities of Won 
Nam caused his mother anxiety rather than pleasure. 

But there was nothing to be done about it, Won Nam thought. They 
had to be steadfast, no matter what the cost, if they were not to be burned 
alive or bayoneted to death. And his poor mother had to be helped in every 
way they could. Gap Sun shared Won Nam’s feelings about wishing to 
gladden their mother, to comfort her, to cause her no pain. 

Won Nam’s house stood in the most secluded corner of the 
settlement. Won Nam’s mother had chosen the site on which to build the 
house, taught by bitter experience. On the right there was a hill to whicha 
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narrow path led, scarcely wide enough for one person. To the left there 
was a cliff drop, past which ran the road to the village. The solitary hut 
stood on the edge. A spreading zelkova with a mighty trunk, whose girth 
could just be encompassed by a man’s arms, stood in the unfenced yard. In 
the spring and summer its foliage was luxurious, in winter snowdrifts 
blanketed it. 

Beneath the cliff there was a swamp which stretched as far as the 
village of Tokgol. In summer thick sedge grew there, but beneath the 
grassy cover the marsh was treacherous. The sedge and other grasses grew 
as tall as a man, intertwining and mingling. A few years before a drunk 
who had got lost wandered into the swamp and was never seen again. His 
body had never been found. Since then the bog had been called 
‘“‘Drunkard”’ and none of the local inhabitants dared to go there. 

Won Nam’s house stood on the edge of the precipice from where the 
swampland began. If it were not for the ancient zelkova with its spreading 
branches, from that vantage point the whole broad valley stretching as far 
as Tokgol could be seen. 

Encountering stony layers in its path, the main root of the zelkova 
had branched out in all directions and smaller roots, emerging on the 
surface, covered the cliff with a thick network. From a crack in the cliff 
bubbled a clear spring, forming a pool just big enough for one dipper. 

By the time Won Nan, hanging on to the legs of the A-frame carrier 
to prevent it from slipping, descended the hill, Gap Sun had preceded him 
and was already by the spring, picking through the edible grasses. 

Eavesdropping on other people’s conversations is an awkward 
business and Won Nan, pretending that he knew nothing, spoke to his 
sister carelessly: | 

“You seem to have an awful lot of greens.” 

Having poured the greens into a trough, Gap Sun was engaged in 
carefully rinsing out each stalk of grass. The girl was deep in meditation 
but her brother’s voice recalled her, the expression on her face changed, 
and she arose. 

“Brother, did you carry out my request?” 

Won Nam was discomfited by her imploring gaze. His sister showed 
such tender concern for their mother, that beside her even the famed Sim 
Chong would pale. 

The youth did not reply but turned to his bundle and untied the bag 
from the stack of fire-wood and handed it to his sister. 

“‘Here, it’s millet.” 

Gap Sun joyfully hugged the little bag with millet to her breast and 
skipped round. 

“Oh, I was so worried! I was afraid you wouldn’t be able to get it.” 
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“How could I not carry out a request of our Gap Sun? I must admit, 
the organization helped me out.” 

With a guilty air, Won Nam added: “I wanted to get a couple of fish 
as well, but I wasn’t able to.” 

Gap Sun was looking strangely at her brother. He was only two years 
older than her, she well remembered how she used to play with him, not a 
bit embarrassed, as though he were a girlfriend. It seemed like yesterday, 
and here he was, all grown up. She was very attached to her brother, 
sometimes she found herself being timid with him. She thought it was 
simply timidity before an elder, but none of the village youths took such 
care of their sister and younger brother as he did. The girls sometimes 
complained that he was unfriendly and stubborn, but they noticed that the 
sister lived well with such a fellow. And there were days when there was 
talk about Gap Sun’s brother being a terrifying person. There were even 
bold girls to be found who teased Yong Sil, saying that it would be tough 
on her if she married him. 

On closer examination, Won Nam was serious beyond his years and 
meticulously neat. He never gave himself airs, never scolded, only praised 
his sister and constantly encouraged her. Therefore, Gap Sun was afraid 
of offending him. 

_ The brother and sister, gazing at the bag of millet, grew pensive. 
Suddenly the clatter of feet swiftly descending the hill resounded and 
behind them Ul! Nam’s voice called: 


‘Elder brother!” 

Ul Nam stood before them, his face flaming. He was panting, his 
chest rising and falling like a trapped sparrow’s. Hands behind his back, he 
gazed slyly at them with sparkling eyes. 


‘““Where have you been?” 

“Try and guess...” 

Teasingly, Ul Nam retreated a step. 

‘‘No doubt playing in the mountains again. See, you’ve ripped the 
edges of your breeches,” Gap Sun observed reproachfully, scrutinizing her 
brother from head to toe. 

With the air of a person undeservedly rebuked, Ul Nam snorted 
loudly: “Since you don’t know, sister, you’d best keep quiet. I tore them 
last night when climbing the jujube tree, when I was appointed sentry...” 

‘In that case, why didn’t you ask me to mend them?” 

‘No time. You know, I’ve been busy since morning too.”’ 

‘What? Busy? Excuse me, I did not know that our Ul Nam was so 
important... And what were you so busy with? Speak up!” 

Gap Sun was more direct in her approach to Ul] Nam than to her elder 
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brother, she treated him as an equal. And Ul Nam did not take her words 
seriously, which is why he said: 

“TI can see you’re curious.” 

‘Nothing of the sort.”’ 

“Ho, ho, I saw you gathering edible grasses.” 

“What about it?” 

Looking blank, Ul Nam surveyed his elder brother and sister in turn, 
then proudly announced: 

“Even though no one gave me an assignment, I got something better 
than you.” 


“What did you get?” inquired Won Nan, noticing something out of 
the ordinary in the boy’s behaviour. He was piling the bundles of fire- 
wood. Ul Nam suddenly stretched out his hand, which he had been 
carefully hiding behind his back, and the two saw a pheasant with a long, 
speckled tail. 

‘*Here!”’ 

“Oh, not really a pheasant!” 

“Where cid you get it?” Won Nam asked, his eyes wide, while Gap 
Sun took one hop and grabbed the bird from her brother. 

It was obvious that the proud UI Nam had no intention of just simply 
telling his story. Giving his brother and sister ample time in which to 
express their admiration of his deed, he deliberately kept them in suspense, 
adjusting his breeches which had slid down, and only then began: 

‘“‘Ten days ago I set snares in seven places. This one was caught on 
Mount Salgu...”’ 

He pronounced the last sentence rather uncertainly, but at that point 
he proudly shrugged his shoulders. 

At that moment his little brother was so precious to Won Nam, even 
his naive craftiness, that without being aware of it, he seized him in his 
arms and raised him high, bursting into loud laughter. 

‘““You’re a good boy, Ul Nam, a good boy!” 

Tossing the pheasant’s carcass in the air, Gap Sun rewarded Ul Nam 
with a warm smile. 

Immeasurably happy that he had evoked such admiration in his elder 
brother and sister, Ul Nam dissolved in a big smile. 

‘‘Hide it, so that mama does not see.”’ 

Won Nam finished unloading the wood from the A-frame carrier 
and, asking his sister to look after the household chores, set off for the 
village of Tokgol on assignment. Even though the village was considered 
neighbouring, it was over tenri away. In order to return the same night, he 
had to reach it before it grew dark, therefore, Won Nam walked swiftly. 
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Hearing the sound of a hoe coming from over the piled up stones, the 
mother raised her head. When she saw that the old man from Pyoljae had 
once again come to help her, she was flooded by the already familiar 
feeling of guilt, and she straightened her bent back. 

‘“‘Many thanks, we owe you so much...” 

“Why are you thanking me? Good neighbours are better than 
relatives, so we shall survive...” 

Having stopped for a minute, as was his wont, the old man from 
Pyoljae tapped the small of his back with his hand and resumed working. 

Since the family had settled in Sangdong, Sun Nyo had thanked the 
old man in the same words an incalculable number of times and the old 
man always replied in the same manner. True, in the early days, when they 
were starting to till the virgin land at the foot of the hill, she had not always 
had the time or the energy for thanks. Then, gradually, the family began to 
settle in, the children grew up, and the words sounded more and more 
rarely. But since they were neighbours and cultivated the land together, 
she always felt in debt to this old man, grown wise with experience, who 
helped her and was not above any job. In turn, the old man cared for her 
three children with exceptional warmth and tenderness, as though 
lavishing on them all the love he preserved in his heart for his six sons and 
grandchildren who had perished in Pyoljae. A man of few words, who had 
experienced such grief in his old age, he did not make a show of his 
feelings, but concealed them in his heart. He did not require praise and he 
was vexed when anyone addressed words of gratitude to him. Therefore, 
the mother usually limited herself to a few affectionate words in response 
to his assistance, no matter how great it might be, while the old man was 
accustomed to treating his help to the poor family as trifling. 

“If the weather had not betrayed us, the potatoes would already have 
grown to the size of a sparrow’s egg. The drought ruined everything, the 
potatoes are worse than the tubers of bindweed...’”’ the old man muttered 
in distress, as though in passing. The day was drawing towards evening, 
but the reddish sun, floating in a pale violet haze, was still hot. 

“I know. Yesterday I was in the cornfield. We’re practically at the 
summer solstice and the corn is thinner than millet, the leaves are quite 
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dry. In the Tokgol village they intend to resow,” the mother shared her 
anxiety with the old man, wiping the perspiration on her neck with the end 
of her cotton headscarf. 


‘“‘And after such a drought there’s bound to be floods... What is the 
world coming to... I haven’t seen Won Nam since morning, has he gone 
somewhere?” the old man murmured, as though to himself, as he 
unhurriedly wielded the hoe. 

“Only worries...’ the mother responded, letting him know that she 
too was concerned about the weather and other matters. ““Won Nam took 
an A-frame carrier and went into the mountains for fire-wood this 
morning, I don’t know whether he is back yet...”’ 


‘TI think he is. You have such sensible children, like adults... hm... 
The old man suddenly felt awkward about worrying the woman to no 
purpose, she was always anxious about something as it was. Coughing 
artificially, he quietly walked away from her a few steps and as though to 
himself, remarked: 

“The world has become so callous that it does not wish to 
acknowledge people.” 

The mother quickly looked around. But the old man, bent low, was 
busy working on the beds, wielding the hoe in silence. He was very old and 
what he had lived through was reflected in his whole appearance, although 
he was not especially thin. 

Of course, the mother knew that the old man often complained of 
misfortune groundlessly. Nevertheless, what with the long drought, 
persisting since early spring, and the constant, worrying rumours, she 
could not remain indifferent to the old man’s ceaseless laments. 


The mother glanced impassively at the hills beyond the village. In the 
dark deciduous forest a cuckoo called mournfully, it was hard to tell 
whether there were people still in the woods. She shifted her gaze to the 
base of the cliff. A wagon road skirted the bottom of Mount Salgu and 
went on in the direction of the fortified town. 

It was a dry day in a season that was either late spring or early 
summer; over the dusty road there hovered an inexplicable anxiety, but 
nothing was visible. The mother heaved an involuntary deep sigh and 
lowered her head, as though not wishing to see anything in this restless 
world. Perhaps the world seemed soulless and gloomy to her because she 
herself felt a spiritual desolation. 

In the spring, when the apricot trees are in the full bloom of their 
beauty, it cannot be said that Sangdong is a dreary, god-forsaken spot. 
Once rich people from town even came here for an outing. If the people 
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had led an existence that was bearable, they would have observed that not 
only was the soil good and the people kind, but that the locality was the 
most picturesque one in the whole district. 

This was not the mother’s first spring here but she had never noticed 
the landscape surrounding Sangdong, had no idea what Mount Salgu 
looked like in the spring, when the apricot trees flowered luxuriantly. 

The most beautiful view opened up from the foot of Chonam Range, 
where the mother had spent her adoleseence. And Paenamugol was also a 
scenic spot. But they had left nothing but bitterness in the mother’s heart. 

The years followed one another, the wound in her heart had time to 
grow over with thick scar tissue, but it was not a bud but a cutting, which 
with the years grew more withered. It was true that the shadow of the 
blank grief and numbness of those far-off days had gone from her face, she 
was now an even-tempered, sedate middle-aged woman. Never again did 
she cherish those marvellous dreams she had once had, hugging them to 
her heart fearfully. Gone was the beauty of her youth, with which nature 
had endowed her so generously despite poverty and hunger. Fine wrinkles 
were now imprinted on the broad forehead and silver strands had 
appeared in the blue-black hair. A network of wrinkles now crinkled the 
corners of her once luminous eyes. Even her very gaze, the only reminder 
of the former Choe Sun Nyo, had altered. 

The picturesque Mount Salgu in flower was less real to the mother 
than last night’s dream. 

That spring, when she had come here with the old man from Pyoljae, 
the apricot trees had also been in bloom. But she had had no time to enjoy 
their beauty, she had merely thought that their roots had gone deep into 
the soil and someday she would have to dig them up. 

On the slope covered with shrubs and tall weeds there were fewer 
thick trees than in other places. With a flint they started a fire and burnt 
the growths of shrubbery—even now charred stumps could be seen on the 
slope—and then planted potatoes. 

Gap Sun’s legs had grown strong on this hillside field. Here Ul Nam 
had parted with his mother’s breast, lived through measles and smallpox, 
and fought off the swarms of midges. 

The midges deserve special mention. In Sangdong the mother’s life 
was one long battle with midges and mosquitoes. 

The first summer they had lit large bonfires out of hastily dried 
wormwood stalks. The mother would put Ul Nam down to sleep beside 
the fire which afforded some protection from insect bites, while she herself 
wove a wreath out of the same wormwood stalks, placed it on her head 
and, leaving it to smoulder, would continue weeding. All day long under 
the merciless, scorching sun, with the wormwood wreath on her head, she 
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weeded the rows. By the end of the day she was covered in ashes and it was 
hard to distinguish the woman’s figure from the charred stumps in the 
field. In the spring of the following year the old man from Pyoljae 
fashioned a kind of helmet out of the remnant of some rough canvas which 
fitted right over the face. However, the pesky midges continued to 
penetrate into the eye slits, clung to the canvas, plunged in their poisonous 
stings. 

Ul Nam grew enveloped all day long in the smoke of the fire, bloody 
from the bites of the midges which paid no attention to the noxious smoke. 
Whether that was the cause or not, but from childhood Ul Nam had had a 
hoarse voice, and on his thighs and hips and neck there were large spots— 
marks of healed insect bites. 

Now all that wasin the past. There was no doubt that this year too the 
fat Manchurian midges, the size of a soya bean, would again be plaguing 
people, but no one in the family feared them any more. Won Nam had 
grown up, the once squalid hut had been transformed into a sturdy house 
no worse than most flatland dwellings, and the potato field on the slope of 
Mount Salgu had also been transformed and began to yield a respectable 
harvest. Won Nam had rooted out all the stumps which had stuck up here 
and there and cleared the field of large rocks. Only one large apricot tree 
was left standing at the edge of the field, in whose shade they could rest 
during field work. 

But since last winter, or more precisely, since this spring Won Nam 
had started leaving home frequently. Although he continued to work 
assiduously, not allowing himself a moment’s respite, the mother often felt 
depressed. In such minutes the mother comforted herself with the thought 
that she had nothing in particular to worry about. Everything seemed to 
be all right. 

And she did not try to figure out why it was that in the past few days 
she had been in the grip of melancholy thoughts. 

Won Nam was considered an outstanding worker in the village. And 
Gap Sun was already of marriageable age. It is said that children who 
grow up without a father become hooligans. But her three were handsome 
and courteous, everyone had only praise for them. And she felt herself 
strong and fit enough for work. She had nothing to worry about. 

But there was something ominous, frightening, exactly what she 
couldn’t say, although she knew that there were no anxieties without some 
foundation. She tried not to betray her worry in any way. So, deceiving 
herself, she went on day after day. 

How much longer would the drought last? The arid wind blew 
steadily. Glancing briefly at the western slope of the hill from where the 
wind came, the mother gripped the handle of her hoe tightly and began to 
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work on the potato patch where the plants had just begun to shoot out 
branches. 

When the soul is anxious, it helps to work. How many griefs and heart 
pangs, anxieties and cares which weighed down her shoulders, she had 
muffled in toil! It was as though with the blows of the sharp hoe she 
destroyed the sorrowful thoughts which entered her head. Each row in the 
field had been watered with her tears. 

When the mother had weeded half the long row, she saw Yong Sil’s 
mother in the neighbouring field on the other side of the stone divider. The 
woman was going up and down the rows, finishing up spots that had been 
missed. The mother looked round, calculating how many rows she had left 
to weed. Another three, actually three and a half if she added the half the 
old man was working on. Since Yong Sil’s mother was putting the 
finishing touches to the field, it meant that the weeding on her section had 
been completed. She shouldn’t keep the old man late, the mother thought. 

Gnawed by unaccountable anxiety, she started on a new row, moving 
towards the centre of the field. The old man also started on another row. 

“Please stop working and go home. You must be tired...’ the mother 
said when they drew even. 

‘“‘“A person feels more easy at heart when he works,” the old man 
replied in the same indifferent, impassive voice, continuing to wield his 
hoe. 

“Yong Sil’s mother intended to size the hempen yarn tomorrow. I 
wonder if she obtained some rice chaff?”’ 

““Yes, she gota bit from the mayor at the mill. A few skeins of hempen 
yarn and you have to worry even about that...” 

Yong Sil and her mother had long wanted to size the hempen yarn on 
which they had worked every night the previous winter. They had no 
loom, and when with great difficulty they had managed to borrow one in 
Hambakgol village and were going to stretch the yarn for sizing, it turned 
out they had no chaff to make the fire. There was really nothing surprising 
about it. Where would they get rice chaff on a forest clearing farm? For 
several days Yong Sil’s mother had been quite crushed. Sun Nyo resolved 
that the next day she would go over and help out. 

‘Look, what’s going on?” Yong Sil’s mother exclaimed in a low voice 
from over the piled up stones. 

The mother straightened up quickly and peered down. 

Throngs of people were streaming from the settlement over the river. 
The road, until then deserted, was now crowded. The mother’s heartbeat 
accelerated and everything blurred before her eyes. 

‘Again the Japanese are running around like rabid dogs, frightened 
by the blows of the guerrillas. Scoundrels!’’ the old man from Pyoljae 
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muttered through clenched teeth, tightly gripping the handle of the hoe. 
Only then did the mother clearly see what was happening on the road. 

Japanese soldiers were leading three bound lads from the direction of 
the settlement across the river. The mother recalled that people had said 
that for the past several days the Japs had been snooping around there. 

“Chil Song, only don’t go! Oh, Chil Song...” The echo carried the 
heart-rending howls through the valley. Peering intently, the mother saw 
an elderly, emaciated woman, hair flowing-—apparently she had lost her 
pin somewhere—running barefoot along the stony field, stumbling 
against protruding rocks. Looking backwards, a bound youth, pre- 
sumably her son, was saying something to her, attempting to soothe her, 
but she, swaying, continued to run down the road flooded in sunshine. 

“Oh, Chil Song, how will I live without you, Chil Song, oh...” 

Atlast she caught up with them, stretched her hand out to her son and 
clung to his waist. 

Beside the arrested men, holding a gun atilt with fixed bayonet of a 
dull grey colour, arrogantly marched a Japanese soldier. He swerved 
sharply and kicked the woman hard. It was obvious from his wide-open 
mouth, gums showing, that he was shouting something at her. But it was 
impossible to make out what, only the soul-shattering pitiful lamentations 
of the woman could be heard, who stumbled along the road in despair. 

“‘Isn’t that Chil Song’s mother from the settlement across the river?” 

“You know her?” Sun Nyo asked absent-mindedly. It seemed to her 
that some calamity had befallen Sun Nyo herself. She could not rid herself 
of the thought and at some moments she felt as if she herself were running 
down the road and lamenting, calling her son. 

‘“‘She lost her husband, she has only her son left, her support... Oh, 
how cruel god is!” 

Without hearing out the plaints of the old man, the mother tore the 
kerchief off her head and hurriedly donning the bast shoes lying on the 
divider, raced down the path. It now seemed odd to her that Won Nam 
had gone into the mountains for wood that morning. And Gap Sun hadn’t 
come out to the field and she hadn’t seen Ul Nam either. Something had 
happened to them. Otherwise, why hadn’t there been a sign of them all 
day? 

The mother descended the hill at a run and came to an abrupt halt in 
front of her house at the foot of the hill, where a zelkova spread its 
branches. 

By the spring, serenely sorting out the edible grasses, sat Gap Sun. 

The poor girl doesn’t suspect that disaster has overtaken her brother, 
thought the mother, examining the yard and house. Where was Won 
Nain? There were no signs of his presence. 
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‘Listen, daughter!” 

“Youre already back, mama?!” 

Delighted at the unexpected appearance of her mother, Gap Sun ran 
over to her and almost hung on her neck. Gazing at her own face reflected 
in the waters of the spring, Gap Sun had been considering how best to 
celebrate their mother’s birthday. 

‘Where is your brother, Gap Sun?” the mother asked impatiently. 

‘He just left...” 

“Did he say where he was going? When did he leave?” 

Even more concerned by her daughter’s reply, the mother repeated 
her question. The mother’s upset appearance, her agitation, frightened 
Gap Sun and, mystified, she asked: 

“What is wrong, mama?”’ 

Without replying, the mother impatiently repeated: 

‘“‘When did he promise to return?” 

“Soon. He’s gone to the village of Tokgol for a little while.” 

‘“Tokgol?” 

The mother calmed down after drinking a full dipper of water from 
the spring and, evading Gap Sun’s inquiring gaze, said disjointedly: 

‘“‘Nothing’s happened...” 

Hastily brushing the dust from the hem of her skirt and top with the 
kerchief, she went into the kitchen. 


The moon stood high in the sky. It seemed that the dry air of the 
daytime, diffused in the pale moonlight, was permeated by a milky haze. 
With concealed anxiety, elderly folk said that when the moon stood so 
high and was obscured by mist, the drought would be long, but this 
moonlit night was beautiful. 

Sailing in the whitish haze, the moon flooded the trees on the 
mountain slope with its spectral light and the craggy cliffs by Pombawi 
cave, it illuminated the floor of the ravine, where gloomy night shadows 
lurked. 

In the milky light of the moon everything seemed beautiful: the 
thinning thatched roof which had settled, the hut’s windows, emitting 
stifling air. Mount Salgu lay splendid in the moonlight, the beds over 
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which all day long rose heated vapours had vanished without a trace, there 
unbroken stillness and mysterious night shadows held sway. 

After supper the children ran off to the night school and the house 
seemed empty. 

The mother lit a brand and picked up her sewing, but could not settle 
down. Not only Gap Sun said that Won Nam had gone to Tokgol village, 
but Ul Nam had confirmed it. She had to believe it, but her maternal heart 
could not accept the fact that beginning with the spring she saw her eldest 
at supper more and more rarely. 

Actually, long ago she should have paid attention to his behaviour 
and tried to understand it. From the very beginning, the rumours 
concerning the appearance in early spring of a stranger in the cave of 
Hyongjebawi had circulated only among a narrow circle and were 
invariably accompanied by a hissed warning. It was hinted that the 
stranger had been specially sent by someone to teach the Japanese 
garrison by the bridge a lesson, as well as the overly zealous mayor Pyon 
who had settled in the centre of the village. Yong Sil’s mother simply said: 
“Heisarevolutionary.” And when Sun Nyo heard about him, she thought 
the same. 

The mother herself clearly realized that the world had changed. Now 
it was hard to hide away even in a remote mountain area: the enemy 
penetrated here as well. No matter how uninformed the mother was about 
events happening in the outside world, the thought had taken firm root in 
her mind: the world was heading somewhere and there could be trouble 
ahead for her children. 

She was vexed rather than pleased that Won Nam outstripped the 
other village lads in their undertakings. The mother could not wholly 
approve of the children’s night school studies, their fussing at home with 
exercise-books and textbooks. 

It had been the same with her husband. He had walked about with 
books under his arm, had been an initiator of things in the village, was 
frequently absent from home, and finally had brought great misfortune on 
the family. 

The son had obviously taken after his father. The mother recognized 
many of her dead husband’s habits in the behaviour of her maturing 
children. This resemblance reopened old wounds in the mother’s heart, 
but at the same time, it seemed to her that the children were the sole joy of 
her wrecked life. This made her happy, for this she was grateful to them. 
When Won Nam was at his studies, he hunched over, exactly like his 
father. When he was affixing a handle to an axe, or mending a bent door 
hook, he resembled his father so much that sometimes it seemed to the 
mother that her husband was resurrected. In moments of joy, Won Nam 
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rubbed his hands like his father, and smiled almost imperceptibly. He 
would walk into the kitchen looking as though the sun had blinded him, 
glance round the room, then take an A-frame carrier, an axe or a spade, 
and go out. And Ul Nam had picked up from his father the habit of 
blinking before starting to speak. 

All this was endlessly precious to the mother, it all adorned her hard 
life, but the dull pain in her heart did not go away. 

She could on'y be proud that everyone in the village loved her 
children, as once their father had been loved, that everyone treated them 
like adults. No doubt that was the way her husband would have liked to 
see his children. But her husband had suffered a tragic death... The mother 
started and pushed away her sewing. She realized that she had been sitting 
thus for a long time—the brand was flickering out and the pitch was 
bubbling on the support. 

The mother blew out the brand and went out into the yard through 
the kitchen door. 

Everything was flooded in moonlight. It was a peaceful, still night. 
An owl hooted in the deep ravine on Mount Salgu. In the dense forest by 
Pombawi cave, some other night bird echoed it. 

A muffled child’s voice could be heard counting: one, two, three, 
four... Apparently, in the village under the cliff children were playing blind 
man’s buff. 

Only where was Won Nam? 

Taking small steps, the mother approached the zelkova by the light of 
the moon. The road to Tokgol branched off at the foot of Mount Salgu in 
the direction of the district centre. 

A hilly field illuminated by the moonlight spread where the road 
divided. For some reason this spot reminded the mother of Kiruma Pass in 
Paenamugol, where lurked the sinister shadow of the building containing 
the funereal litters. Each time her husband returned in clothing wet with 
dew, she waited as now, watching the pass and sighing. She pictured the 
pass so vividly, that she sighed involuntarily and turned away.Why was 
her heart beating so hard? Was it possible that her Won Nam was 
connected with the lads from the settlement across the river who had been 
arrested that day? 

It was true that he had many friends in Tokgol and it was likely that 
she shouldn’t worry so much about her children who were grown up 
already... But try as she might, she could not quell her anxiety. She had 
thought the same when her husband had been alive. 

After all, her husband, who knew full well what he was doing, used to 
absent himself frequently at night, and for her, an ignorant woman, it was 
not becoming to meddle in the affairs of her husband. It would be simply 
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unseemly, she had thought. In conversations, she had often heard her 
husband use words that were unfamiliar to her, such as “homeland’’, 
“nation”, “independence”. Whereas the villagers always talked about 
household affairs and the harvest. She well understood that the unusual 
words employed by her husband contained a profound meaning. 
Therefore, she, as a loyal wife, should feign incomprehension. 

But now she realized that her behaviour had been incorrect. With her 
back against the zelkova, the mother gazed indifferently at the moon 
sailing in the clouds. 

The owl hooted. Just like on the moonlit night the ow! had hooted 
when Sun Nyo sat up waiting for her husband who did not come, thinking 
her anxious thoughts, gazing at the silent moon. 

The tormented heart of the mother did not respond to the beauty of 
the moonlit night, it was deaf to everything around her. The familiar 
anxiety gripped her, it mounted and strengthened. 


In the opinion of Mr. Pyon, mayor of the village Sangdong of the 
third district of the Chungsinhyang region, Lieutenant Hosokawa was 
possessed not only of great erudition, but had impeccable taste. Mr.Pyon 
had once served as police chief in the mountain locality of Yonsa, and 
before that, when he was just over twenty, he had even been appointed to 
the post of assistant gendarme—in a word, a man with a record of service. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that he was mistaken in his beliefs, no, he was 
rather fastidious in his evaluations of people. For instance, he openly 
made derogatory remarks about Kamahara, manager of the agency of the 
Asahi Timbering Company, where he had been chief foreman before he 
moved to Sangdong. He said that Kamahara was a drunk and a fool who 
could not even distinguish by taste the difference between the Chinese 
liquor Baigar and the Japanese sake Masamune. As for Chin, the chief of 
the region, the one who had obtained the post of village mayor for him, 
Pyon described him without any embarrassment as a slovenly ignoramus. 

Since in Pyon Jang Guk’s estimation Lieutenant Hosokawa was such 
an intelligent, serious person, one might suppose that there was something 
exceptional in his behaviour. But this was not so. His erudition and 
impeccable taste were so deeply hidden that they could be unearthed only 
after systematic and scrupulous observations. 

In Pyon Jang Guk’s opinion, Hosokawa’s erudition was above all 
expressed by his critical approach to the life, customs and agricultural 
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methods of the local inhabitants, and also by the fact that he was not fond 
of Chinese liquor and drank only Japanese sake. 


He was a fleshy-looking man with a rather vacant expression on his 
face, typical of people about whom folk say his marbles aren’t all there 
with a low forehead, tufted black eye-brows, fleshy lips of a violet hue, a 
lisavy jaw, under which, when he was in a bad mood, one crease appeared, 
and when he was angry, two and sometimes three, creating a contrast with 
his shaved head. Hosokawa gave the impression of being a calm man, but 
in actual fact he was extremely vain and cruel. Therefore, even chief 
Chin, who had greater power and occupied a higher post than mayor 
Pyon, tiptoed in his presence, not daring to offend this wild boar in any 
way. 

Sometimes Hosokawa babbled in broken Korean, but Pyon Jang 
Guk never spoke Korean in front of him and when the occasion arose, 
acted as his interpreter. Whether for that or another reason, lately 
Hosokawa had spoken only Japanese in Pyon’s presence and it seemed to 
the latter that he was treating him as a Japanese. 


For Pyon Jang Guk this was a most important sign, one which should 
on no account be ignored. A sign of luck. So he should keep his eyes open 
and invite the luck to come his way, because it was so phantom-like in this 
life, the slightest mistake and you could kiss it good-bye, it would vanish 
from under your nose. 

“Poor” Pyon Jang Guk began to run around, he obtained five large 
bottles of Japanese sake and two yellowtail fish, which were a great rarity 
in this mountain locality, and that morning he had despatched a man to 
the butcher shop in the fortified town. He was told to buy beef for 
casserole and five kun of sugar. For several days running Pyon had called 
in Du Hyok and Sang Ho and instructed them on how to warn the village 
lads not to act against government policy, he demanded that the village be 
tidied up, that the fellows who were to be seen in the streets knew how to 
speak good Japanese, and that in the night school they should be able to 
make a joke in Japanese, not to mention that all studies should be 
conducted only in the Japanese language. The village of Sangdong should 
give the impression that in the whole region of Chungsinhyang it was a 
model where the spirit of ‘‘cooperation of five nations” and ‘‘a realm of 
peace and prosperity under the rule of the emperor” was firmly 
established. 

He also gave orders that, with the exception of those households 
which tilled the land on the slope of the hill in Sangdong—there was 
nothing to be done with them-—in such settlements as Kuryongso, Tokgol 
and Hambakgol, Japanese-style sheds for the storage of manure should be 
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built, that the wells should be fenced in and that buckets of a Japanese type 
should be installed. 

Only one thing worried him: whether there were any youth in the 
village of Sangdong who held subversive views; it would bejust too bad for 
him if the invited Hosokawa spotted something that displeased him. Then 
all his efforts would be in vain. It was also not excluded that in this time the 
ignoramus Chin might win over the disposition of Hosokawa, so he was 
not concerned with trifles at this point. 

Early in the morning Pyon Jang Guk got all dressed up in the black 
breeches he used to wear when he was assistant gendarme, his only 
Japanese silk shirt with amber buttons, parade service jacket, and picked 
up the cherry wood cane without a handle which was fashionable at the 
time. Pulling out his pocket watch, deliberately jingling the chain, he gave 
orders that the table be set in good time and set off for the district centre. 
There he first went to see Chin, inquired in general terms about the 
amount of mineral fertilizer allocated to the region of Chungsinghyang 
and the prices for grain, and on ascertaining that the other suspected 
nothing, hired a ricksha and set off for the Japanese garrison. There, with 
all due respect, he obtained an audience with Lieutenant Hosokawa and 
by noon they arrived in the village of Sangdong. 

He had spent just a little over an hour in the office of the garrison 
commander, the rest of the time he had been standing near the garrison 
gates and in the corridor outside the commander’s office. But in those two 
uneasy hours, he saw much that moved him greatly and persuaded him to 
be resolute and firm in carrying out his plan. 

In the barracks pouring with sweat, the Japanese soldiers were 
drilling. The sergeants kicked them and beat them so savagely with fencing 
poles, that the soldiers shrieked with pain. Peasants from neighbouring 
villages who had come to visit those who were incarcerated in the guard- 
house in the garrison quarters, milled about in confusion. In Pyon Jang 
Guk the scene evoked a feeling of awe bordering on fear at the power 
displayed, and imbued him with the strong desire to cling even to the edges 
of this might. Moreover, when, following the soldier on guard duty, he 
entered Hosokawa’s office, a lanky sergeant-major came in and reported 
the arrest of three men, Chil Song at the head, from the settlement across 
the river. It seemed to him that the glance Hosokawa threw in his direction 
was cold. But it was impossible that the garrison commander did not know 
that the settlement across the river did not come under the jurisdiction of 
the mayor of Sangdong. But why did such an unpleasantness have to occur 
precisely on the day when, once in a blue moon, he was visiting the 
garrison commander, even if the unpleasantness occurred in a neighbour- 
ing village? These reflections upset him considerably. As a pioneer in the 
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implementation of the government policy of the Japanese empire and the 
realization of the ideals of the “‘cooperation of five nations,” he must 
display greater zeal in his work. 

Pyon Jang Guk was well aware that Hosokawa did not like it when 
topics of food and drink were raised in official premises, but preferred 
transparent allusions. But that day, in the turmoil of his feelings, he was 
rather direct in his invitation, but to his surprise, Hosokawa magnanim- 
ously met him half-way. As soon as he mentioned that he had happened to 
obtain a couple of fresh yellowtail fish and a few bottles of Kintsuru and 
would like to invite him to dinner, Hosokawa merely grunted and 
narrowed his eyes. 

“Kintsuru with fillet of yellowtail, you say? Mayor Pyon, you really 
know how to live. Heh, heh, heh... How did you manage to get yellowtail 
here?”’ 

“It was necessary to go to the railway station. It’s only in the district 
centres that there are fish markets, in out-of-the-way places you can 
usually obtain only fish caught in the Sungari, not in the Sea of Japan...” 

It suddenly dawned on Pyon Jang Guk that he should not belittle the 
cost of the yellowtail, for which the Japanese had developed an appetite; 
there was no point in mentioning his wife’s nephew, who was in charge of 
the hand baggage department at the railway station and with a modest air 
he exaggerated the difficulties he had encountered in obtaining the fresh 
fish. 

‘Hm, fish from the Sungari River? I once tasted it, it is not suitable 
for food because fish in the river feed on corpses. The merit of fresh fish lies 
in its taste, river fish lack this quality. Isn’t that so, mayor? Heh, heh, heh, 
but joking aside, let us speak seriously. Your visit is very opportune, I have 
long been intending to personally inspect the village of Sangdong. I have 
heard that you have the most luxurious dwelling in the whole of region of 
Chungsinhyang and this fact interests me as well...” 

“Oh no, that is not so, but I am greatly flattered at your interest... 
Pyon Jang Guk was fulsome in his gratitude to the Japanese and made 
several low bows to him. 

“In general, we military men do not interfere in civilian matters on 
principle. But since in recent times the main responsibility of the garrison 
has become the maintenance of public order, the military authorities have 
been forced to change their policy to some extent. I presume that, 
naturally, I too will be meeting more frequently with influential people in 
the village. You, mayor Pyon, have pleased me greatly by your visit...” 

Pyon became dizzy with happiness. | 

Figuring on a late dinner, Pyon Jang Guk put Hosokawa into one 
ricksha, hired another for himself, and they set off for Sangdong. In those 
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moments Pyon Jang Guk’s thoughts swirled in a magic world. 

He was thrilled, imagining the stunning impression his appearance in 
the company of the garrison commander would make on the village 
inhabitants, his exhilaration even made his chest hurt. 


But as soon as they sat down opposite each other at the table set in a 
wing of the house, Pyon Jang Guk at once realized that Hosokawa was a 
man of many parts. The garrison commander was not only erudite and 
well-bred, he was also, it turned out, a glutton of the first order—he 
consumed liquor and food indiscriminately and was insatiable, which kept 
Pyon Jang Guk ina state of amazement. Moreover, the things Hosokawa 
was Saying at table were of such a serious nature, that he mustn’t miss a 
word. 


‘““Mayor Pyon, you know everyone in the village through and 
through, which ones are members of the communist party?» Hosokawa 
unexpectedly asked, chewing beef casserole and picking at his scarce teeth 
at the same time. Pyon Jang Guk was struck dumb. 

“Communists? Are you saying that there are communists in 
Sangdong?”’ 

Even though Pyon Jang Guk had drunk a lot less than Hosokawa, he 
was beginning to feel tipsy. Stretching his head out, his stupid piggish eyes 
goggled. 

‘‘W hat?! Heh, heh, heh, you don’t know yet! Never mind, never mind. 
There are communists everywhere. Where there is soil and rain falls, there 
grass grows; in the same way there are communists everywhere. The 
village of Sangdong is truly fine. In the first place, it is fine because it is 
quiet here. I am so sick of the town...” 


“Yes, it has been truly observed. Fatigued by affairs of state, great 
men have always liked to retire to the bosom of nature, it rejuvenates a 
person’s physical and mental state.” 

By the time the sense of the question had penetrated Pyon Jang Guk’s 
mind and he had framed a suitable reply, Hosokawa put another question. 

‘‘Do you know who is spreading seditious ideas in the night school?” 

This inquiry threw Pyon Jang Guk into total disarray. For a long time 
Hosokawa gazed at him with contempt, his lower jaw working, like a dog 
who has caught a flea, then he downed the shot glass which had just been 
filled. 

From noon through to late night Hosokawa had been playing with 
Pyon Jang Guk, like a cat with a mouse, alternately raising his hopes and 
casting them down. In the course of that time he had emptied two bottles 
of sake, cleaned up the plate of raw yellowtail fish and gobbled up a whole 
pot of roasted beef. But Pyon Jang Guk still had no idea of how his guest 
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would react to the feast, whose preparation had caused him so much 
trouble. 

It was long after midnight when Hosokawa went out to have a look at 
the village. 

When Hosokawa was at table, his face—with its fleshy lips, round 
head shaved clean and dark chin, under which now two, now three creases 
formed—remained calm and it seemed that he was not at all inebriated. 
The guest and host went out the gates. Hosokawa announced that he was 
going to the outhouse, but with a suddenly unsteady walk, headed in the 
direction of the pear tree. It became clear at once that he was extremely 
drunk. Pyon Jang Guk, who had had a lot less to drink but who had 
constantly licked his lips, dry from the tension, now breathed freely for the 
first time. He guided Hosokawa about the village, pressed closely against 
his side, and each time they turned off into yet another rutted lane he 
pressed his shoulder against Hosokawa’s corpulent body and whispered 
thickly: 

“There are no communists in our Sangdong. You must know that 
Pyon Jang Guk is not blind. Heh, heh, heh...” 

“All right, all right. If there are no communists in Sangdong then 
mayor Pyon is a lucky man. Where is the night school?” 

“Yes, yes, that is where we are going. As for our night school, from 
the very first day studies have been conducted there on the basis of 
textbooks approved by the Ministry of Education...” 

“There are too many youth in Sangdong...”’ 

Hosokawa, who had seemed to react favourably to Pyon Jang Guk’s 
remark, without waiting for a reply posed another question and Pyon Jang 
Guk stared in bewilderment at Hosokawa’s face, tight like a drum. 

At this moment a girl appeared at the opposite end of the lane, but 
seeing the stumbling, swaying men, she swerved off the road swiftly, like 
the branch of a willow under a gust of wind, and noiselessly vanished 
down a side lane. This was Gap Sun, who had gone to the conspiratorial 
meeting place on the orders of Du Hyok, the youth organizer. Du Hyok 
was not at home, he had gone away on business, her brother was also 
absent, as were the other leading members of the organization. They had 
gone off to the neighbouring settlements to rectify the situation that had 
developed in the past day or two. The appearance of the garrison 
commander at such a moment was both opportune and inopportune. In 
any case, after a discussion the organization concluded that they had 
nothing to fear from Pyon Jang Guk, he was a silly person who babbled 
whatever he thought. The main thing was that they did not know the 
intentions of the garrison commander. In the present circumstances they 
should maintain secrecy but on no account be passive. Therefore, 
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while the garrison commander was wandering about the streets of the 
settlement, the leaflet distribution group had gathered in the cellar at the 
end of the village. Some activists were busy with the hectograph, others 
were conducting a pre-arranged meeting in every hamlet, while in the night 
school a stormy discussion on the question “Who is our enemy?”’ was 
underway. 

Gap Sun had dashed to Du Hyok’s conspiratorial meeting place and 
to the cellar where the hectograph was located and it was on her return trip 
that she had almost blundered into the garrison commander and the 
mayor. She could hardly catch her breath. Stopping in front of the night 
school building, she carefully looked up and down the lane. The head of 
Ung Pal, topped by a tattered wide-brimmed straw hat pushed low over 
his forehead, appeared noiselessly out of the stack of millet grown brown 
with age that belonged to Pyon. 

It was a good thing that Ung Pal was on guard, thought Gap Sun, and 
approaching him quietly, whispered in his ear: 

‘“‘The mayor and the garrison commander are on their way here. 
They’re both blind drunk...” 

“Blind drunk? Right,’’ Ung Pal responded, and pushing the hat down 
even lower, glided out of the shadow of the rick. 

At that moment there was an incredible din in the room of the night 
school—some were shouting that Japanese imperialism had to be finished 
off first, others, that you had to begin with the landlords and capitalists— 
but Gap Sun’s warning instantly hushed them and they commenced to 
clear away the classroom. 

Sang Ho erased the blackboard, on which was chalked: “Who is our 
enemy?’’—the subject of that night’s discussion, then he neatly ralled up 
the map of Korea and put it next to the teacher’s desk. 

‘““Comrades, it is now clear to you who is our enemy. Now let us 
consider the nature of the enemy, the Japanese imperialists, and why they 
are sO vicious, and how they can be beaten...” 

Having begun thus, Sang Ho gazed round the room for some 
moments. In the classroom, which had just been full of bustie—some put 
away the exercise-books, others quietened themselves after the heated 
debate—silence again reigned. The pupils were divided into three groups 
according to age and level of training, but everyone participated in the 
discussion, so on such an evening it was not easy to conduct studies. The 
classroom held just about all the adolescents and youth in the village of 
Sangdong and neighbouring settlements, altogether, several dozen people, 
but no one disturbed the orderliness. Sang Ho continued quietly: 

“In spreading the spirit of aggression, what do the Japanese put in 
the forefront so as to drug their own people? It is nationalism, the idea that 
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the Japanese nation is the top nation in the world. They consider Mount 
Fuji their symbol...” 


Sang Ho drew the outline of Fuji in bold strokes on the blackboard. 

In those same minutes, suspecting nothing about what was happen- 
ing in the school, Pyon Jang Guk, hopping over garbage pits and straying 
in the narrow passages between stone fences, continued to futilely insist 
that everything was quiet in the village of Sangdong. 

‘‘Tieutenant, I am certainly aware of your noble intentions. But do 
not worry about our village! Lieutenant, I will certainly see to it that this is 
a model village.” 

‘Mayor Pyon, it’s all a matter of ideas, of ideas...” 

It is unknown how Hosokawa evaluated Pyon Jang Guk’s promise, 
but all of a sudden he yelled, clapping himself on the top of the military cap 
which he had pushed far back. 

‘In each village there are agents of guerrilla detachments. The devil 
only knows if there are hundreds or thousands of them. The swine...” 


Burping from the yellowtail, Hosokawa slapped Pyon Jang Guk’s 
skinny shoulder. 

Realizing that Hosokawa was treating him as a fellow-thinker, Pyon 
Jang Guk was deeply moved. Huddling, he clung to Hosokawa and in a 
weepy voice intoned: 

“Agents in our village? Out of the question. Are you aware that 
mayor Pyon is highly respected by the villagers? Could the slightest 
whisper escape my ear? No, let us go to the night school which you wanted 
to inspect.” 


While mayor Pyon was spinning his tales, from the far end of the 
bystreet came the sound of the drunken, dashing song of a young man. 


A full moon is shining in the sky, 
But my heart is dark and heavy. 


It seemed that the piercing voice was on the verge of reaching the 
apricot tree in front, but suddenly the song broke off and curses sounded: 
‘What about it? I drink on my own money, whose business is it, damn it!” 


Some fellow was heading in their direction, swaying on his feet. He 
frequently stopped and turned, shaking his fist threateningly. It was Ung 
Pal. 

In mayor Pyon Jang Guk’s opinion, Ung Pal was the most annoying 
creature, at the same time, he instilled the greatest faith because without 
any embarrassment he said whatever came into his mind. On the one hand, 
this pleased Pyon Jang Guk, he could learn the mood of the villagers 
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from the fellow; on the other hand, on meeting him, he could expect any 
type of caddishness. 

The unanticipated appearance of this drunk precisely at that 
moment, when Pyon Jang Guk was doing his best to persuade Hosokawa 
that Sangdong was a model village, was not a good sign. Although, it all 
depended on how one looked at it. If in the present troubled times a young 
man in the flower of his youth drank and did not concern himself with 
politics, it could serve as excellent proof that he was reliable. If that was so, 
then the respected head of the village, the mayor, was certainly supporting 
the state policy of the Japanese empire by creating a calm atmosphere in 
the village. In a word, everything in this world is conditional: some thread 
earrings through their ears, others through their nose. So it all depended 
on Hosokawa’s attitude to the singing—whether he dangled the earring 
from his ear or his nose. Thus thinking, Pyon Jang Guk began to 
unobtrusively study the expression on Hosokawa’s face which gleamed 
palely in the moonlight. At that moment, under the apricot tree, Ung Pal 
threw up his arms, swerved sharply, and headed straight for mayor Pyon. 

Almost knocked off his feet by Ung Pal’s embrace, Pyon Jang Guk 
screeched in a falsetto voice: 

“How dare you, you whelp, scoundrel!” 

“Who do you think you’re talking to?” 

Ung Pal waved his arms and returned the curses in kind. Only then 
did his bleary gaze focus on Pyon Jang Guk’s face and he blinked his eyes 
as though only now did he recognize the person in front of him. Arm bent 
as though holding a fan, he waved his hand in greeting to signify that he 
was delighted at the encounter and mumbled: 

“But it’s the mayor! Of course, it’s the mayor...” 

At this point Ung Pal snatched off his crushed straw hat and bowed 
courteously. He performed the bow in such a fashion that his eyes looked 
one way while his back was bent in another direction and it seemed that he 
would topple over any instant. 

“You were told to learn to read and write and here you are drinking 
again! When are you going to smarten up at last!” Pyon Jang Guk roared 
in fury,.deciding that he should make a display of his mayoral authority, 
even if before a drunk. 

“Yes, yes, I must smarten up. You, Mr. Mayor, always correctly 
point this out to me. How could I forget it even in my sleep? In fact, I was 
going to stay only a little while at the wake of one... But the liquor tempted 
me. It is responsible, not I, Ung Pal...” He spoke in a slurred voice and, 
pulling out a half-empty bottle out of his pocket, shook it with a look of 
distaste under the very nose of the mayor. Pyon Jang Guk, making a face, 
drilled Ung Pal with his eyes, letting it be known that he found the smell of 
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the spirits that Ung Pal exuded unpleasant, but unwittingly, the latter 
burped noisily. 

Keeping his bleary gaze fixed on the mayor, Ung Pal, as if he were his 
close friend, drew his face right up to Pyon Jang Guk’s and whispered: 

‘““Mr. Mayor, I think you’ve had time to down a glass yourself, heh, 
heh, heh. Liquor is a fine thing, heh, heh.” 

‘“Wretch! Stop babbling and go and sleep it off!” 

“Right. Who of the inhabitants of Sangdong would dare to disobey 
you, Mr. Mayor! Peace, gentlemen!’ 

Shoving aside Ung Pal, who continued to bow, Pyon Jang Guk 
trotted after Hosokawa who had gone a considerable way ahead. 

“Who is he?”” Hosokawa said through clenched teeth, noisily flapping 
the ends of-his service jacket, as though trying to shake off a caterpillar, 
although in fact there was not a speck of dust on it. 

At that moment, as if in reply to the question, the heart-rending voice 
sounded behind them again: 


A full moon is shining in the sky, 
But my heart is dark and heavy. 


Frightened by the encounter with Ung Pal, Pyon Jang Guk, following 
Hosokawa’s example, shook the hems of his clothes and growled with 
displeasure: 

“The local drunk. The only hooligan in the whole village. Yes, he’s 
quite incorrigible...” 

Behind, as though in mockery, Ung Pal’s voice followed them. But 
the eyes of Ung Pal, who was concealed in the shadow of the millet stack, 
glittered, and his pose was tense, he was ready for any eventuality. 

Hosokawa and Pyon Jang Guk, in high spirits after the good liquor, 
marched arrogantly through the village, like Turkish sultans. It was true 
that after the encounter with Ung Pal their mood was somewhat soured, 
although there was really nothing to be surprised at. Moreover, they had 
sobered up a bit and were returning to reality, which was not always 
viewed in a rosy light by them. 

What is pleasant about reality? In reality, they would never become 
Turkish sultans, and this village flooded in moonlight, at first glance so 
beautiful and peaceful, did not portend anything good for them. 

At last, Hosokawa and Pyon Jang Guk, assuming severe and angry 
expressions, flung open the classroom door and stepped onto the clay part 
of the floor. 

Scores of eyes focussed on Hosokawa and the foxy face of Pyon Jang 
Guk. This put them in a bad mood, they had felt quite different emotions 
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when ticking off the drunk Ung Pal. Encountering the intent gaze of the 
youth, hatred welled up in both drunks. 

“What are you studying?”” Hosokawa asked the girls who were sitting 
in the front row in a thunderous voice, rubbing his dark jaw. He was a bit 
discomfited, he did not quite dare to look directly at the shaggy-haired 
youths. 

“We are having a geography lesson,” Sang Ho replied in an even 
tone, putting down the chalk by the board and brushing off the chalk dust 
from his hands. 

‘““Geography? What geography?” 

By habit, Hosokawa peered around in a carping manner. Bending 
right over the face of the Japanese, Pyon Jang Guk whispered low: 

‘Lieutenant, look at the board.” 


Hosokawa slowly turned his head in the direction indicated by Pyon 
Jang Guk. On the board it was written in chalk: “Geography of Japan” 
and there was a drawing of Mount. Fuji and a few lines of explanation. 

‘““Ah, [recognize it, Mount Fuji” Hosokawa mumbled with pleasure, 
leaning forward and studying the board. 


There is something about the moods of people: the encounter with 
Ung Pal had depressed Hosokawa for no particular reason, but now at the 
sight of a few letters on the board and the chalked outline of a mountain, 
his spirits at once lifted. Hosokawa came from the prefecture of 
Yamanashi, in which Fuji is located, but from his native village the 
mountain could not be seen. He saw Mount Fuji for the first time after 
entering the army. Twice a year, in spring and autumn, large-scale military 
exercises were held at the foot of the mountain. But he was very proud that 
Mount Fuji, the symbol of Japanese nationalism, was located precisely in 
his native prefecture and enjoyed describing it, as though he had grown up 
and romped on its slopes, whereas in fact he had never been on it. The 
depiction of Mount Fuji, seen in a backwoods mountain hamlet far from 
home, made him feel delighted before he was able to perceive its 
significance from the political point of view. 


Taking off his military cap with the hand he had been using to rub his 
jaw, Hosokawa now began patting his cleanly shaved head. This gesture 
was like a barometer indicating his good mood. 

“Very good! In this night school the studies are well organized. Very 
commendable.” 

He looked inquiringly at Pyon Jang Guk. 

“Tn our night school from the very first day only textbooks have been 
used that are approved by the Ministry of Education. Moreover, the night 
school teacher is a sensible person...’ he began chattering, feverishly 
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rolling his little eyes, searching for the most pleasing words, having sensed 
that a suitable moment had arisen. 

“Good, good. A textbook is a book that teaches literacy. Bad 
textbooks must not be used. By the way, Mount Fuji is my native place. | 
was born and grew up at the foot of Mount Fuji. I, that is, Lieutenant 
Hosokawa. Mount Fuji is very beautiful. There are many trees and many 
wild animals there, understand?” 

In a didactic manner, Hosokawa launched into a long speech. 
However, sensing that his audience was not overly attentive, he suddenly 
fell silent and examined those present intently. He observed nothing 
reprehensible, but realized that his speech had not made any particular 
impression. He felt awkward, but mayor Pyon came to his rescue. 

“Everyone listen attentively. Mount Fuji is the native home of 
Lieutenant Hosokawa. Mount Fuji is very beautiful, there are many trees 
and animals there. Heh, heh. Isn’t that so, Lieutenant?”’ 

“Yes, exactly. There are many trees on Mount Fuji. Mayor Pyon, in 
this night school what is taught is good. Commendable...” 

‘Heh, heh, then let us go, Lieutenant.” 

Hee-heeing ingratiatingly, Pyon Jang Guk embraced the garrison 
commander and opened the door. 

Cheered up by Mount Fuji, Lieutenant Hosokawa went out, 
laughing roundly. 

The blindingly bright moon sailed swiftly across the sky. 

‘Mayor Pyon, there are also birds on Mount Fuji, understand? There 
are birds!’’ Hosokawa shouted stupidly and shook Pyon’s hand hard. He 
suddenly felt terribly drunk. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, oh, please let me go! Of course there are many birds on 
Mount Fuji...” . 

With a piteous how! Pyon Jang Guk freed his puny wrist with 
difficulty from the grasp of the big hairy fist, not forgetting, however, to 
play up to the Japanese. 

Dragging his feet, Hosokawa staggered down the lane, singing his so- 
called folk song in a breaking voice that sounded as if his neck were being 
twisted. 


Come to the foot of white-capped Fuji. 
The hems of your many-hued skirt swaying... lo-iona satto... 


The marvellous but so troubled moonlit night was drawing to a close, 
dawn was approaching, bringing with it an unknown tomorrow. But in 
Sangdong in early summer the moon, and the owl, and the cries of drunks, 
all ‘contained a special meaning. The cool night dew settled on the earth. 
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The mother, who had dozed off with her sewing in her hands, opened 
her eyes in fright. But the nightmare did not vanish at once. 

For several years already, the mother rarely slept in a_ bed. 
Sometimes, giving in to the insistent persuasions of her children, she 
would curl up, covered with a tiny blanket. But when the children, who 
were maturing from day to day, were fast asleep, she would be wide awake 
and, possessed by thoughts, would again rise and sit on the bed. In order to 
ward off the intrusive, dark thoughts that invaded her mind, she would 
look for some sewing, but she did not have enough scraps of material to 
while away the long nights with sewing. Then she would sit contemplating 
the flickering light of the brand set in a recess in the wall and again 
thoughts that she could not drive away lying in bed washed over her. 

She dozed sitting up, awakening from time to time; already some- 
where the first roosters crowed. 

Won Nam often did not sleep at home and recently Gap Sun had 
begun to absent herself more and more frequently and the mother, it 
seemed, had given up sleeping entirely. In any case, the last few nights she 
did not close her eyes, sleep would not come anyway. 

It seemed that she slumbered only to see dreams. And she always 
dreamed the same thing. 

Near the three poplars huddles the water-mill. Pass it, and you see 
Kiruma Pass, where the funereal litters, evoking dread, are stored. 
Imperceptibly the pass becomes the fork in the road with the shrine at the 
foot of Chonam Range, she sees herself as a young girl being teased by the 
village lads. 

“Ts it true you're going to marry Yun Sop?”’ 

At these words, even in sleep her heart hammered and her breath 
caught. 

The intoxicating happiness is poisoned by smoke, turns into un- 
bearable suffering. Someone is chasing her, making a terrific noise, like the 
cries of game beaters. Turning, she sees no trace of the village lads, 
Japanese cavalry are bearing down on her, horses frothing pinkly at the 
mouth, about to trample her. She runs as hard as she can, but some 
gigantic obstacle bars her way, something like a mountain. She looks in 
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despair and sees Hosokawa, the commander of the garrison. In one hand 
he is holding Siwolne’s newborn infant, with the other he grabs by the hair 
the father of Gyong Chol who lives in the hut by the well and, hee-heeing, 
at full gallop throws them into the flames. 

Gasping, she almost loses consciousness, but mayor Pyon appears 
with a cane in his hand and with a saccharine smile tells her in a roguish 
voice: “Hey, dearie, Won Nam’s father is over there looking for you, hurry 
up...” Coming to, she looks in the direction indicated by mayor Pyon. 
There again is Kiruma Pass, where the three poplars stand side by side. As 
though not suspecting what is happening in the village, her husband is 
peering at a’wild flower. 

‘Listen, I need you!” 

But no matter how much she calls, her husband keeps toying with the 
flower, as though he cannot hear her. 

‘My Won Nam and Gap Sun planted it for me. I live with the 
flower,’ her husband says, addressing himself to someone. She sees that 
behind him are Hosokawa and Pyon Jang Guk. In the next instant, in a 
close-up, Hosokawa looms up. Instead of Siwolne’s infant, he is holding 
Won Namin one hand, and in the other, instead of old man Choe Bu Ro— 
Gap Sun. Mayor Pyon has grabbed Ul Nam, who, kicking his feet, is 
making desperate attempts to free himself. 

‘Listen, these are bad people!’ the mother shouts with all her 
strength, but the voice is not heard and her husband, still sitting, says 
lightheartedly: 

‘Soon this will bear wonderful fruit...” 

At this moment Hosokawa raises her two children high in the air. 
There is not a trace left of the former good-natured grin on Pyon Jang 
Guk’s face, with a fiendish leer he throws himself at Ul Nam. 

“Ai!” the mother moaned. 

The mother thought she heard a sound, that something had fallen, 
and she was instantly awake. There was a heap of ashes in the hearth, the 
brand had burned down, it was dark in the room. 

In a cold sweat, huddling with shivers, the mother slowly shook her 
head. Each night she saw the same nightmare. But tonight it had been 
especially vivid. 

Completely dispirited, she sat immobile for some time, forgetting 
even to light the brand. Gradually it grew lighter in the room. A full moon 
stood high in the sky. 

The mother glanced round the room—Gap Sun slept closest to the 
hearth; in the far part of the room legs drawn up, slept Ul Nam, his feet 
facing the head of his brother’s bed. 

Won Nam was not back yet. 
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What time was it? As though wishing to shake off the impression of 
the nightmare, the mother arose from the bed with a decided movement 
and went out to the kitchen. She touched the lid of the cauldron—it was 
still warm. 

She opened the kitchen door and went out into the yard. A damp, 
predawn breeze blew. The day promised to be hot again. The moon was 
setting behind Mount Salgu. It would soon be sunrise. Glancing over the 
silent, sleeping village, the mother reentered the kitchen. Poking around in 
the hearth, she found a smouldering little lump of coal and relit the brand. 

Absent-mindedly she took up her sewing, seating herself closer to the 
light, but the dark thoughts again held her in their grip. 

It is said that dreams and reality do not correspond; then why did the 
images of the Japanese Hosokawa and mayor Pyon appear so real, so 
vivid to her? When she thought about how they had wrecked and maimed 
lives she trembled. She wondered how, even in a dream, she could have 
been deceived by the perfidious smile of mayor Pyon, and was vexed at 
herself. At the same time, she was seized by an unbearable hatred for these 
scoundrels who even in a dream jeered at her cruelly. 

In the heart of the kind and honest woman, brought to the edge of 
despair, wrath seethed. 

“You wretches want to take my children as well?” the mother 
muttered disjointedly, raising her head and staring into the flickering light 
of the brand. In her eyes, focussed unmovingly, framed by a network of 
tiny wrinkles, a flame sparked. Fists clenched, the mother shouted 
soundlessly: ‘Oh no, you won't! You won’t take my children!” 

Hearing a stone rolling down the slope, the mother lifted her head. 
Footsteps approached the yard, someone drank water at the spring. 

It was Won Nam. The mother’s heart, clutched by anxiety, at once 
melted with joy. 

‘Is it you, Won Nam?” the mother inquired tenderly, hastening into 
the kitchen. The door opened noiselessly and the figure of Won Nam 
appeared in a strip of light. 

“Where have you been? Why are you so late?” In her words 
resounded both the happiness of seeing him and reproach—-she had 
missed him in his absence. 

‘Mama, you haven't been to bed yet...’” Won Nam trailed off, in turn 
feeling shame because each time his mother waited up for him. 

‘‘Hurry up and go into the room. You must be hungry...’ the mother 
said and, taking the tray from the shelf, raised the lid of the cauldron. 

‘‘Mama, I had supper in Tokgol...” 

‘‘Have something to eat anyhow. It’s late...” 

‘Honestly I ate,” Won Nam replied in the most natural voice and 
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hurriedly wiping his feet, stepped into the front part of the room. 

Her hand holding a cloth remained suspended in mid-air—the 
shaken mother stared at her son. He looked so much like his father! His 
manner of speaking, his bearing, his trousers wet with dew, and the way 
he, on entering the room, scrutinized his brother and sister and settled near 
the head of the bed—all this, all his movements, reminded her of her 
husband. 

Feeling a terrible presentiment, the mother helplessly dropped the 
cloth and went up into the room. She quietly sat down next to her son and 
gazed fixedly at his face. 

Without noticing, Won Nam was adjusting Ul Nam’s pillow. 

‘You should get some sleep,’’ the mother’s voice was no more than a 
sigh. 

‘Never mind. It’s already light...” 

The mother sat in silence. 

The third chorus of roosters crowed somewhere. It truly was getting 
light. The mother slowly put away her sewing. 

Turning on her side, Gap Sun suddenly opened her eyes. Seeing her 
brother sitting at the head of the bed, she brushed back her hair, sat up in 
bed and smiled. 

‘‘When did you get back, brother?” 

“Just now,” Won Nam said in a pleased voice, happy about 
something. Whatever he had been busy with all night, he gave no sign of 
being tired but on the contrary, was as fresh and lively as young shoots 
moistened by the morning dew. Such a son was even dearer to the mother, 
but at the same time the painful anxiety did not go away. 

After hesitating a while, the mother at last couldn’t restrain herself, 
and growing very serious, sat down opposite her son. 

‘Children, I have something to say to you.” 

The glances exchanged between brother and sister, which they used 
instead of words to discuss the work done by Won Nam in the village of 
Tokgol, turned of one accord to the mother. The children sensed an 
unusual, heart-gnawing note in her voice. 

Gently meeting the tense gazes of her son and daughter, the mother 
began speaking in a voice that trembled slightly: 

“Listen, Won Nam. I do not know exactly what you are doing, but I 
am constantly filled with anxiety. Today in the settlement across the river 
the Japanese picked up three youths just like you. It was painful for me to 
watch how Chil Song’s mother ran barefoot, sobbing, after her arrested 
son. And last night mayor Pyon and the garrison commander made a tour 
of our village. I have survived so far only through hopes placed on you. If 
anything should happen to you on whom can I rely?” 
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As the mother talked, Won Nam’s head drooped lower and lower. 
Tender-hearted Gap Sun, gulping back tears, gazed at her mother. 

When the mother, with a heavy sigh, fell silent, a long, oppressive 
silence ensued. 

Undoubtedly the children sensed the mother’s mood, but were 
unaware of how deep her anxiety was. Children do not always understand 
the emotional experiences of their parents. Their upright, kind mother! 
She lived only for the sake of her children and therefore she could not 
relax, she worried, feared that ill winds would touch her children. 
Therefore, it was incumbent upon them to be even more solicitous of her, 
to ease her state of mind and to provide no cause for anxiety. But in the 
final count, their love for their mother was only a part of their lives, this 
feeling could not guide their actions and behaviour. In a word, the mother 
formed only a part of the children’s world, it might be a big part or a small 
one. But for the mother, her children were everything. All her thoughts, all 
her actions, all her life was centred on them. The generation to which the 
mother belonged had not yet matured politically and had not yet fully 
understood what was happening around them. The mother, devoting her 
whole soul to her children, intuitively comprehended what her children 
were occupied with, and her premonitions never deceived her, and the 
strength of her love for them was boundless. The son might hold the 
universe in his hands, but he would never know everything about his 
mother... 

‘Mama, how could we not know what is in your heart? We 
understand and know everything quite well,” Won Nam said decisively, 
lifting his head. He felt it was a pity that he could not frankly share with his 
mother the exultation and excitement that had filled his soul to the brim 
from the moment that he had embarked on the path of struggle. The 
mother was not yet aware of what was going on in the world, with what 
mighty power the revolution was approaching, but she lived in a state of 
constant anxiety. How fine it would be if at last the mother too would see 
the promise of the revolution, acquired bright hope, stopped fretting for 
her children! The mother had to understand above all that it was 
impossible for her children to meekly reconcile themselves to oppression 
and humiliations... 

With regret Won Nam thought that he should have tried earlier to 
open the eyes of his mother to the truth, and he candidly continued: 

‘Mama, we cannot live in the old way if we wish to live even a single 
day like human beings. As they say, even a worm turns! But we are people! 
Just consider how cruelly the wretched Japanese treat us... Their terror 
tactics are growing. We cannot sit back with folded arms! A person should 
be able to live at least one day like a human being. But in order to live like 
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human beings we must liberate ourselves from the Japanese yoke!” 

Won Nam’s words sounded very convincing to the mother. She said 
nothing, merely gazed calmly at her son. Her son’s words were not new to 
her. It was true she could not recall who else had spoken such words, but it 
seemed to her that they rang in her ears every evening, had she not said the 
same thing to herself endlessly! She had long ago realized what inspired 
her son. Was that why this conversation had taken place in this predawn 
hour? 

Seeing that her mother did not reply, Gap Sun pressed against her 
and whispered: 

‘‘Mama, my brother is right. You yourself can see that the Japanese 
have drowned the whole country in a sea of blood! If everyone does 
nothing, then the enemy will murder us all. That is why we strive to re- 
establish our homeland’s independence.”’ 

For some time the mother gazed in silence at her daughter’s agitated 
face. Then, lowering her eyes, she spoke as if to herself: 

‘And I too desire our homeland’s independence. But such great deeds 
cannot be performed with small forces. Of old it has been said that a villain 
is destined to perish. In the same way, the Japanese will not escape 
destruction.”” The mother’s words sounded very calm. But her vital 
convictions, evolved in the sufferings of constant storms in life and 
reinforced by the ordeals she had experienced, were immovable. So far, 
she herself did not possess the force that could rock her convictions. 

The brother and sister intently watched the unusually calm expres- 
sion on the mother’s face, while she, in the meantime, proceeded in the 
same even tone: 

‘“‘Remember your father. Your father perished tragically not because 
his thinking was incorrect. Did he not die because he stood at the head of a 
just and dangerous cause? If you were concerned with a reprehensible 
undertaking I would not be so anguished. The cause you serve is just. But 
know, if something bad happens to you, your mother will not survive it. 
Always think of your mother’s heart and be careful,” the mother 
concluded in a sad voice, inwardly vexed that she had not found the 
firmness in herself to forbid her children to engage in clandestine activities. 

She had always been worried for her husband, just as now she was for 
her children, but had been unable to frankly express her opinion to him. 
and the enemy had taken him away from her. But actually, what could she 
have said to him? In the beginning, everything had evoked only bitterness 
and regret in her and later, if one examined the situation, there was 
nothing she could have prevented with her own powers. After all, one 
couldn’t hide away a husband whom the whole village respected as their 
leader. One couldn’t lock up a man who defended the interests of the 
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whole village. One couldn’t dissuade a man who took chances for the sake 
of others. And as a consequence, an irreparable calamity overtook them. 
But what would have happened had she acted decisively and, gathering 
her courage, had barred her husband’s way? 

The malevolent foe would still have slain the Koreans, regardless of 
what path they took. Why had Siwolne’s infant and old man Choe Bu Ro 
been thrown alive into the flaming fire? 

The children were right. That is why the mother’s heart was once 
again seized by anxiety. 

Imperceptibly it grew light. The mother rose resolutely. Below, from 
the direction of the road, the squeaking of the well handle could be heard 
and muffled voices sounded in the yard of Yong Sil’s home. The mother 
blew out the brand. 

“It’s quite light outside. They are going to size the hempen yarn today 
in Yong Sil’s home. I shall go and help them and you make breakfast a bit 
earlier,’ the mother said, her bast shoes scuffling as she walked to the 
kitchen door. Seeing that Won Nam had also risen, she added: “‘And you 
should get some sleep.” 

‘All right, only don’t worry about me.”’ 

The mother looked at him with trepidation and then went out, closing 
the door behind her. Won Nam and Gap Sun stood watching the mother, 
who had disappeared behind the door, with burning eyes. They clearly saw 
the hillock, rustling with dry growths of wormwood, the hillock with the 
white wild flower planted by them, and their mother, standing on the 
knoll, sobbing, shoulders twitching convulsively. 

Won Nam dropped his head powerlessly while Ul Nam, awakened by 
the creaking of the door, jumped up and clung to his brother’s neck. 

“Brother, why weren’t you home last night?” 

Cheered up by the sleepy, hoarse voice of his darling Ul Nam, Won 
Nam’s face dissolved in a smile. 

“Why wasn’t I home? You were asleep when I returned.” 

“Is that true, sister?”’ 

“Certainly!” Gap Sun replied in a vigorous voice, desiring to dispel 
the oppressive atmosphere that had reigned in the room, and began to 
clear away the bedding. 

While stroking Ul Nam’s hair, Won Nam was considering some- 
thing. In a serious voice he said to his brother and sister: 

““Come here and sit down.” 

Silently playing with the tassels of her blouse, Gap Sun lowered her 
head. Mystified, Ul Nam looked from his brother to his sister in 
perplexity. 

In a serious, lecturing tone, Won Nam began: 
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“You must be careful to obey our mother even more closely and to 
cause her no trouble. But this does not mean that we should sit doing 
nothing. The Japanese will not perish of their own accord and no one else 
will bring us independence if we remain inactive. Who took our father 
from us and who did not allow us to live in our native parts? We must 
never forget that the Japanese are our enemies.” 

Gap Sun and UI Namsat in silence. By the expressions on their faces 
it was obvious that they were agitated by the passionate words of their 
brother. After scrutinizing their expressions for some time, he continued 
in a gentler key: | 

“I will talk with mother later, you say nothing to her. Understood?” 

Gap Sun looked at him with eyes brimming with tears and nodded. 
Ul Nam, not totally comprehending, nevertheless also nodded in agree- 
ment, looking now into his brother’s face, now into his sister's. 

Ul Nam had deeply set eyes with long eyelashes, like his father’s, and 
when he gazed blinkingly at his brother, the latter felt a gush of love for 
him and a desire to pet him. 

Won Nam pulled over his brother’s head and stroked his hair. Then, 
he suddenly laughed cheerfully. 

“Today is our mother’s birthday. Let’s organize a feast for her!” 

“Oh, oh!” Ul Nam jumped up and clapped his hands. 

Within a few minutes the brothers and sister had dispersed, humming 
a song, to do various chores—to the well for water, to the kitchen, to the 
backyard where the pheasant was concealed. 

Ul Nam brought in an armful of wood and lit the stove. Gap Sun 
pulled out the little bag of millet from under the pile of kindling and began 
washing it ina wooden bucket. Won Nam began cutting up the pheasant. 

A fresh morning breeze of early summer began to blow, permeated 
with the fragrance of grass which covered Mount Salgu. As though having 
guessed about the general joy prevailing in Won Nam’s home, a multitude 
of birds converged on the branches of the zelkova growing by the spring. 
They twittered noisily. It seemed that happiness was radiated by the spring 
itself, the sheds in the yard, Mount Salgu and the foliage of the zelkova. 

For the first time since that memorable spring when, at the foot of the 
hill overgrown with bushes, heavy stakes of a fence were driven in to 
prevent rock falls, bright and cheerful laughter filled the solitary hut. 

It seemed that nature herself, touched by the children’s passionate 
desire to give at least a fleeting pleasure to their mother who had endured 
so much suffering in her life, had thrown off her gloomy attire and smiled 
on them generously. 
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From early morning Yong Sil’s house was enveloped in the smoke of 
smouldering rice chaff. In these parts woven cloth was a great rarity, there 
was nowhere to buy a piece of canvas and people barely covered their 
nakedness with sacking. The year before last the old man from Pyoljae had 
planted a handful of hemp seeds on the slope of Mount Salgu, the only 
inhabitant of the village of Sangdong to do so, and had gathered a harvest. 
Last year they had fixed up a steam pit, had steamed the hemp stalks, and 
all winter Yong Sil and her mother had been spinning yarn. This year the 
old man had borrowed a loom from some.acquaintances in Hambakgol 
and had brought it home. In the village it was rumoured that Yong Sil 
would soon be getting married and that they wanted to prepare a 
trousseau for her. But this was not so. The old man from Pyoljae had long 
avoided the worldly, but, not wishing to owe anybody anything, had 
brought the loom so as to hand-loom a few pieces of cloth and sew some 
clothing that would afford protection from the cold north wind. 

While Yong Sil cooked in the kitchen, her mother carried out a 
trough into the yard filled with weaver’s beams and withes, used in 
between yarn when sizing, and also a basket filled to the top with skeins of 
yarn. 

Out of a basket which he held at his side, the old man was scattering 
ashes, which had just been swept out of the stove, in such a way that they 
would warm up the stretched yarn and then covered them with rice chaff. 

Won Nam’s mother was not sitting idle either: onto the prongs of a 
frame held down by millstones, she was stringing strands of the warp, and 
strand by strand, threaded them through the reed in the loom. Suddenly she 
began to hasten—she had to drive away neighbouring youngsters who 
wanted to filch the withes behind her back. She had to warn the old man 
not to let the fire get going until she had strung sufficient strands for the 
warp. 

When at last all the strands of the warp had been strung, Won Nam’s 
mother called in the direction of the kitchen: 

“If the glue is ready, hurry up and bring it here.”’ 

“Yes, ’'m coming,”’ Yong Sil’s loud voice carried from the kitchen. 
Soon she came out with a large trough filled to the brim with liquid glue. 

“Oh, this terrible smoke! My throat is so raw I can hardly speak,” 
Yong Sil’s mother said in a cheerful voice, coming out into the yard witha 
brush for smearing on the glue. 
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‘‘W hen hempen yarn.is being sized, one is certain to grow hoarse from 
the smoke of the rice chaff and the glue is bound to eat away the hands— 
it’s not possible otherwise,’ Sun Nyo replied merrily, giving herself up to 
pleasant dreams. The inflamed eyes of both women were already running, 
but in the anticipation of soon seeing the loom working, of seeing Yong 
Sil, shuttle in hand, beginning to weave, they experienced enormous joy. 
Who knew—perhaps when Yong Sil had woven the canvas she would 
have a trousseau? Although the two families lived like kith and kin, the 
women were not yet related by marriage. 

‘You must start at once on sizing the hempen yarn otherwise the 
strands of the warp will grow flaccid,” the old man from Pyoljae urged on 
his daughter-in-law in a hoarse voice, in the meantime slowly stirring the 
smouldering rice chaff with a long wooden spade. 

Sun Nyo stood by the weaver’s beams with the brush in her hand. 

‘Neighbour, let me do everything properly,’ Yong Sil’s mother said 
to Sun Nyo. She had come out of the house holding a heap of withes. But 
Sun Nyo, as though she had not heard, continued to brush the yarn with 
the glue. 

“Place another millstone over there to stretch the strands tighter... 
And you, father, dampen the heat in the centre there...” 

Since early morning Yong Sil had been busy with scraping out the 
ashes and making glue and as a result she was late with the breakfast. 
Meanwhile, in ones and twos, villagers began to pass by the yard. Having 
breakfasted early, they were on their way to the fields. Some exchanged a 
few words in passing, others lingered to watch the proceedings. At that 
moment Ul Nam scurried over. 

‘““Mama, come on!”’ 

“Listen, sonny, stand back, otherwise you'll get glue on you.” 

Loudly cracking the weaver’s beam, Sun Nyo pushed U! Nam aside. 
Seeing the boy, Yong Sil’s mother called hurriedly: 

“Listen, Ul Nam, go inside. Your mother will eat breakfast with 
us...” 

“She can’t! Mother must come home,”’ Ul Nam protested, pouting. 

‘Oh, you... What’s the difference where she eats? Your mother won't 
be home all day anyhow.”’ 

“T said she can’t. Brother and sister told me to fetch her.” 

“Don’t worry! Better you go inside too. I'll give you something to eat 
right away.” 

At the height of the argument between Ul Nam and Yong Sil’s 
mother, Yong Sil ran out of the kitchen with a big ladle in her hand. 

She gently pulled her mother by the skirt and whispered into her ear. 

“You don’t say!”’ Yong Sil’s mother said, her eyes growing round. 
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Meanwhile, Ul Nam was tugging at his mother’s hand. 

‘“‘Mama, hurry! Brother said for you to come quickly.” 

‘“‘W hat are you pestering me for today? When I have time I'll come on 
my own...” 

The mother, involuntarily smiling, unwillingly straightened her back, 
unable to resist her son’s persistence. 

“Mother of Yong Sil, I'll have a quick bite but please keep an eye on 
the fire. Over there the starch is too thick,”’ Sun Nyo said, brushing ashes 
from her shoulders. 

“Go quickly, neighbour. Oh, what wonderful children you have!” 
Yong Sil’s mother whispered with emotion. 

With a warm smile Yong Sil and her mother watched the woman 
departing with Ul Nam. 

On seeing Won Nam and Gap Sun who were waiting for her in front 
of the house, the mother realized that something was up, but showing no 
sign, she went to the spring and washed for the second time. 

“You haven’t had breakfast yet? The sun is high, why did you wait for 
me? You should have had your breakfast and gone to work.” 

The mother examined her children, who were waiting for her 
impatiently, and opened the kitchen door. Astounded, she stepped back. 

Steam billowed in the kitchen, wafting delicious aromas of meat and 
flavourings such as her poor hearth had never hitherto known. 

“What does this mean?” she asked in fright, holding on to the door 
handle. The children did not reply and only when the mother began to peer 
into the room through the clouds of steam, did Won Nam approach her 
and say quietly: 

‘Please go in.” 

“But what does this mean?” 

Still uncomprehending, the mother uncertainly walked up into the 
front part of the room. 

The little dining table, which always stood by itself in some corner, 
had been carried into the centre of the room. On it stood dishes filled to the 
top with meat and bowls of soup which were steaming. There were plates 
of tasty appetizers made from the young sprouts of bracken and other 
edible greens and in four neatly set out bowls there was boiled millet, 
showing yellow. There was meat in the soup and among the vegetables and 
in the fried greens. Judging by the aroma, it was pheasant. 

“Tell me, children, what does this mean?’”’ the mother asked, 
genuinely alarmed. It was true that she had seen such dishes—as a servant 
in the house of Hwang Hi Do at the foot of Chonam Range she had seen 
quite a few tasty meat dishes—but never had anyone in her own home 
prepared such dishes for her. It was simply incredible. Perhaps their 
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poverty was responsible, but she couldn’t absorb the idea that a woman 
should be served at table. Usually only the sons—Won Nam and UI 
Nam—ate at the table, even if it was only thin gruel. 

“Well, children, speak up, what is all this?”” the mother again asked, 
impatient to know the truth. 

“Mama,” Won Nam said ina low voice, approaching his mother. He 
embraced her around the shoulders, sat her down at the table and 
continued: “‘Today is your birthday!” 

‘“W hat?!” 

The mother gazed at her son in astonishment. Won Nam, already a 
grown-up, hard worker, began to blink rapidly upon encountering his 
mother’s gaze. 

The mother glanced at UI] Nam and Gap Sun who stood behind. She 
saw the glistening eyes of the children, moist with tears of joy. 

“My birthday?” The mother could not go on. Tears streamed down 
her face. 

“My children, you are celebrating your mother’s birthday. Your 
father departed this life without ever once having had a feast on his 
birthday, and here you are, celebrating mine...” the mother mumbled 
incoherently through her tears, embracing all her children. 


Cho Dong Chun, the underground worker from the guerrilla unit 
who had appeared in early spring in the cave of Hyongjebawi on Mount 
Salgu, was walking along the path through the field, wearing the same grey 
worker’s suit and dusty miner’s cap. 

For some time he had been busy with establishing a liaison point in 
the town and had been unable to go to the countryside. He was now 
impatient to learn about the state of the revolutionary organizations in the 
villages. A few days earlier, on the mountain behind Tokgol, a meeting of 
the leaders of local organizations had been held at which he had listened to 
detailed reports. However, anxiety over the future of the young organi- 
zations gripped him, just as the man who scatters seeds in a field covered 
with frost in the early spring worries. 

“The revolutionizing of the village...” Cho Dong Chun repeated to 
himself as he strode forward. 
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“Unite the revolutionary forces in the villages adjacent to the town, 
connect them with the insurrectionary forces of the workers and with the 
clandestine revolutionary forces in the town; subsequently, when the 
guerrillas come, together with them attack the town where the reactionary 
elements have entrenched themselves..." he muttered to himself, clenching 
his fists slightly and grinning with his full lips. 

‘How brilliant! No doubt everyone will gasp when they hear how the 
tactics and strategy evolved by the Command must be conducted among 
the masses, just as they gasped when it declared that the revolution in our 
country is an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal democratic revolution. In 
general...” Cho Dong Chun pressed his lips tightly together and repeated 
the words again and again to himself. 

“Korean communists must in practice carry out the line of the 
Command and show what they are capable of in the cause of accomplish- 
ing the world revolution... The revolution will take place in many 
countries that are under the rule of foreign imperialism or that have not 
undergone the normal path of capitalist development, such as our 
country...” 

He had a vivid picture of the events that unfolded according to the 
plan of the guerrilla army Command—how they entered Mount Paekdu 
region and how the Association for the Restoration of the Fatherland was 
created. 

During the few months he had worked in the Sangdong region he 
realized that this area, as the Command had stressed more than once, 
reflected Korean reality in the fullest way. It was not difficult to see of 
what great importance work in the Sangdong area had in terms of putting 
the new tactical and strategical line elucidated by the Command into 
practice if one considered the make-up of the population, the correlation- 
ship of class forces, the particular features of the enemy’s military 
aggression, the ideological level of the population and its proximity to the 
militant working class at the mines, as well as the political and economic 
ties with the town. | 

Cho Dong Chun felt responsible for the assignment and was very 
proud of the trust shown in him. He knew neither sleep nor rest. It was 
difficult to work in the underground conditions, when the enemy kept 
close watch, but it was necessary to establish an organization in new, 
unfamiliar surroundings and rouse the people to revolution. He had even 
no time to eat and sleep properly. 

When he had left the detachment in charge of an operations group, 
the snow had just started to melt and in the dense forests it was still deep. 
Cho Dong Chun’s arms consisted of a pistol well hidden in his clothing 
and a small notebook in which the recommendations of the Command 
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were written in minute script. He slept under the open sky in deep snow 
drifts and in the daytime went to the villages to make the acquaintance of 
the inhabitants of Sangdong and neighbouring villages. Risking the 
danger, he made the initial contacts at his own discretion. Sometimes he 
spent several days and nights in some cave or forest thicket, considering 
how he should behave with a new person, how to initiate discussion, to 
what extent he should be frank. 

But the difficult spring was past and the first seeds of revolution were 
already sown over the frost-covered fields of early spring, when cold winds 
still blew. And at last the seeds sent up the first shoots through the thick 
crust of the soil. Of course, in future, violent winds, prolonged rains and 
cruel droughts might descend on them mercilessly, but since the young 
shoots had put their roots deep into the soil and had not perished, they 
would certainly withstand trials, grow stems and yield fruit. 

That is how the first revolutionary organization was established in 
Sangdong. Moreover, around the upper reaches of the small River 
Komsu, the unit of Kim Dal Sam had made its presence felt in battles with 
the enemy. Their task was to unfold military operations in this area. Even 
before the attack on the town the unit would support the activities of the 
underground workers in the region of Sangdong through force of arms. 

Things were going reasonably well. But as time went on and it became 
harder to accomplish the design, there were more and more tasks. 

Not long ago, on the mountain behind the glen of Tokgol, Cho Dong 
Chun had called a meeting of the leaders of the local revolutionary 
organizations, placing before them a new task—that of enlarging and 
strengthening the revolutionary forces. 

In order to take part in the meeting, Won Nam had spent the night in 
Tokgol. 

At the meeting, the tasks of various revolutionary organizations in 
implementing the operation planned by the Command of attacking the 
town—a nest of counterrevolutionary forces—were discussed. The peas- 
ants of the revolutionized villages, the mine workers, the underground 
revolutionary urban forces, had to actively assist the attacking guerrillas. 
According to the plan, revolutionary cells had to be set up in the villages as 
quickly as possible, and where they existed, they had to be expanded and 
strengthened; at the same time, it was essential to actively aid the guerrilla 
units moving towards Mount Paekdu and to strengthen the ties of the 
guerrillas with the people. The Young Communist League had the special 
task of building up, in the shortest possible time, the para-military 
groups—armed detachments of youth—that were being formed. In all 
groups, revolutionary vigilance had to be heightened, provocations by the 
enemy had to be frustrated, which experienced fear in the face of the 
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guerrilla advance and rising tide of revolutionary fervour amongst the 
population, increased their repressions and hastened to make a fortress of 
the town. 

Huge tasks were set before the young revolutionary organizations. 
But, together with Won Nam, all participants in the conference en- 
thusiastically accepted them. 

Now, a reliable liaison point had to be established in the town which 
was the target of the revolutionary organizations of the Sangdong region, 
in order to maintain contact between the organizations. 

A new liaison point had to be set up because with the arrival of Cho 
Dong Chun’s operational group, the group that had functioned here 
before had shifted to Yusupyong, on the opposite bank of the Amnok 
River. 

Cho Dong Chun entrusted the organization of the liaison point to 
Yun Hyong Bo, as one of the more experienced underground workers in 
the group. The previous group had used a cooking oil shop on Market 
Street for their purposes. Giving the impression that the shop had gone 
bankrupt, the new owner, Yun Hyong Bo, opened a haberdashery in the 
same premises. In the guise of a peddler, he had strolled about the bazaar, 
hawking his wares. The rumour was spread that he had made a lot of 
money and everything seemed natural. Yun Hyong Bo was rather good at 
selling, he had started his clandestine activities as a courier also under the 
guise of a trader. Considering the envisaged stepping up of contacts with 
the rural organizations, it had to be acknowledged that the choice of a 
haberdashery was a good one since the peasants could visit the store at any 
time. 

Choosing a suitable day, Yun Hyong Bo provided plenty of drinks to 
the local policemen and office clerks and obtained a licence without any 
trouble. The following day he took apart some old apple crates, hammered 
together a few shelves, nailed them to the walls and displayed his simple 
goods. He had glass jars and empty kerosene tins and a lot of other things. 
When he had set out his bits and pieces, he planed a half-inch thick board, 
inscribed ‘“‘Pukson Shop” on it and nailed the sign above the entrance to 
the store. 

Once the liaison point was established, Cho Dong Chun went into 
detail with Yun Hyong Bo on the methods of contact and code words and 
after that he left the town. 

The prospects were fine. He was highly satisfied with the liaison point 
in the centre of town since they needed a firm chain of command which 
would make it possible to unite the organizations in the surrounding 
villages and to direct their efforts to the achievement of a single military 
target—that of carrying out the difficult and responsible task assigned by 
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the Command. Moreover, news about the military successes scored by 
the guerrilla detachment operating in the border area had spread widely 
among the population. The work of the local activists, among whom Cho 
Dong Chun worked, had livened up, revolutionary organizations had 
been established in almost all the villages and environs of the town and 
their military preparedness had risen markedly. Now it was essential to 
take advantage of a favourable moment, put into motion all the 
organizations, and strike a decisive blow at the stronghold of the enemy, 
rampaging in this region. In the course of active struggle, the conscious- 
ness of the population would be aroused to an even greater degree and the 
military capability of the organizations would increase. 

Cho Dong Chun strode along the field path, feeling like a peasant 
who has scattered seed on the ground, patiently worked the soil, and one 
fine morning sees green shoots pushing up through the frozen layer of 
earth. 

In this poverty-stricken backwater, several hours had to be spent in 
order to get from one village to another. However, Cho Dong Chun was 
not wasting his time: everywhere new successes delighted him. The 
decision of the conference on the mountain behind the village of Tokgol, 
at which the plan of a major insurrection was charted, was being 
implemented efficiently. 

The night was moonlit. Cho Dong Chun had covered all the villages 
around the town and emerged on the banks of the Komsu River. 
Tramping beside the river, he had time to think of many things. The light 
of the moon was reflected in countless, glimmering chips of mirror glass. 
He recalled how, for beating up a Japanese policeman, he had spent three 
months in jail and was then forced to leave his native parts, where his 
widowed mother remained, and go to work as a labourer in a railroad 
construction gang. For ten years already he had been unable to visit his 
home, although he had intended to many times. At first he had wanted to 
earn some money, but in five years he had not managed to save even the 
sum needed to make the trip, although, tightening his belt, he did not 
permit himself to ever fully satisfy his hunger. So he toiled at odd jobs until 
he went to work on the building of a tunnel in Dunhua, where he became 
involved in revolutionary activities. Then, with a weapon taken from the 
enemy, he joined the guerrillas. Now a new dream warmed his heart: that 
of returning to a liberated motherland and seeing his mother. In this way 
the years went by and he was shaped as a revolutionary cadre. In his heart 
he still cherished hope of living with his mother, but now hedid not simply 
dream of it, he fought in order to bring the day of meeting closer. 

At the conference on the mountain behind Tokgol, in connection 
with the revolutionizing of the villages, the important problem of 
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attracting women to the revolutionary struggle was touched on. The 
revolutionizing of broad masses of women and involving them in the 
struggle was one of the main tasks advanced by the Command. Cho Dong 
Chun hiked along and considered how to solve the prablem. In his mind’s 
eye he saw his mother, left back home. He realized that hitherto he had 
merely dreamed of living quietly in his mother’s home. He had not thought 
about how to turn her into a comrade-in-arms and of how to explain the 
meaning, of life to her. 

By the bridge across the Komsu River, which led to the mine, Cho 
Dong Chun suddenly stopped. He saw a sentry post which had not been 
there before. There was a shelter tent set up by the dam at some distance 
from the road and electric light streamed out of it. Crouching down, Cho 
Dong Chun peered ahead, and in the moonlight saw the gleam of the metal 
helmet and bayonet of a Japanese guard who was strolling up and down 
the bridge. The strains of a war song sounded from the tent, sung hoarsely 
by rough soldiers’ voices. 

Cho Dong Chun was alerted. In the past the Japanese had 
strengthened their watch over the region, deploying garrisons in new 
places and sending in agents, but they had not set up a guard post by the 
bridge to check up the passers. Cho Dong Chun did not have to cross the 
bridge. But he understood that it would now be harder to operate at the 
mine. If the post had been established only at the bridge, other methods of 
making contact with the miners could be found and other methods of 
activity. But it was not a simple matter, even if precautionary measures 
had been put into effect by the Japanese only on the scale of a single 
region. Where was the guarantee that they had not strengthened their 
posts throughout the country? Of course, underground activities are not 
conducted with the permission of the enemy, danger always accompanies 
them, but the organization in the shortest possible time of a mass 
insurrection is not easy, especially if guns with fixed bayonets menace you 
from around every corner. 

Cho Dong Chun hastened to the liaison point in Komsugol. There 
several disquieting tidings awaited him, including a report sent by Yun 
Hyong Bo a few days earlier. In brief, he relayed the instructions of the 
Command in confirmation of the operational plan agreed to on the 
mountain behind Tokgol, and reported a conference that had taken place 
in the consulate between the heads of the Japanese army and police. The 
report particularly stressed the need of heightening vigilance and of 
launching the active revolutionary assault in accord with the plan evolved, 
and of not allowing passivity when the Japanese imperialists, frightened 
by the guerrilla army’s recent emergence in the border areas, began savage 
reprisals. The enemy intended to transfer large military forces to ‘ensure 
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public order’, to strengthen the border guards, and for punitive ex- 
peditions against the guerrilla units. 

Yun Hyong Bo listed the concrete facts which spoke of the obvious 
stepping up of Japanese measures. The garrison of the town had been 
strengthened by the addition of one more company of Japanese soldiers, 
and the police had re-examined their list of “‘suspects”. The Japanese had 
begun precautionary arrests of suspected persons, busied themselves in 
forming every five households into a group to tighten watch over the 
population, and in strengthening the system of holding ten households 
mutually responsible for each other's behaviour because of suspected 
associations with the guerrillas or revolutionary organizations. Double 
guard posts had been established at the town gates and passersby were 
treated like criminals. Thus had the situation in the town changed in the 
two weeks that Cho Dong Chun had been absent. 

Of course, one could have foreseen that the Japanese would enlarge 
the garrison and increase their surveillance over the population, but now, 
as all these evil forebodings became a reality, which he thought would 
affect his work, his nerve was strained. In the liaison house in Komsugol 
the young members of the party described how police agents had begun to 
appear ever more frequently in the village and there were rumours that at 
the gates to the fortress people were searched thoroughly and even loads of 
wood and sacks of grain were examined. 

Cho Dong Chun did not sleep all night, he kept turning over in his 
mind the latest instructions of the Command, the reports of couriers, and 
considered what should be done in the prevailing conditions. 

Of course, the main thrust of the struggle had been clearly defined by 
the Command, but effective measures had to be worked out in keeping 
with the rapidly changing situation and specific instructions had to be 
given to the local organizations. 

At sunrise Cho Dong Chun gave an assignment to the man in charge 
of the liaison point to compose four reports and despatch them to the 
neighbouring villages. He himself left Komsugol, having set the time and 
place of the meeting with party and YCL leaders. 

Without wasting time, it was necessary to send fresh instructions to 
the liaison point in town, but until new forms of contact were established it 
was not worthwhile taking chances, because of the disquieting situation. 

Upon meeting with the party and YCL leaders of Komsugol in the 
agreed spot, Cho Dong Chun explained the altered situation: 

“In two months of underground activity we have forced the enemy to 
tremble. This is the best index of our work. Just think, comrades! Would 
the enemy be so furious if our revolutionary activities did not inflict telling 
blows on them? We must be still more active so as to inflict even heavier 
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blows on the enemy. At the same time, as has been emphasized more than 
once, the question of educating the people must not be neglected, they 
must be united in organizations. If people are left without leadership they 
will become confused in the face of enemy atrocities. Propaganda and 
educational work among the peasants must be strengthened.” 

Having set out the general line of propaganda work, Cho Dong Chun 
took out a small notebook and read out the names of those inhabitants of 
the villages with whom educational work should be conducted and 
handed out individual assignments. By the time they had discussed the 
proposal of the organizer to produce a leaflet exposing the enemy schemes 
and had adopted a decision, it was time for dinner. 

Cho Dong Chun descended the hill swiftly and headed for the 
appointed spot on Mount Salgu. Now he had to organize the work in 
Sangdong. 


Having received an assignment from Du Hyok to convey infor- 
mation, the following morning Won Nam arrived on Mount Salgu. 
Thinking over the words of Du Hyok, who had been somewhat anxious 
when he had given him the assignment, Won Nam guessed that he would 
meet with the political worker of the guerrilla detachment, who might set 
them a fresh task. The agitated Won Nam strode hurriedly through the 
forest. 


In these parts the hills—outcrops of Mount Paekdu—are covered 
with wild, dense forest and beyond Mount Salgu begins the limitless taiga. 
Here and there rocky precipices obstructed the road, the locality was so 
hard of access, that even birds found it difficult to build their nests. 

At that time of year the forest was in full bloom and everywhere the 
powerful, irrepressible breath of life could be felt. In the shade of the 
deciduous trees, whose branches had intermingled so solidly that the 
scorching sun high in the sky could not be seen, through the thick layer of 
last year’s fallen leaves, ferns had grown to the height of a man’s waist and 
grasses were shoulder-high. It seemed that the vegetation was in a growth 
competition. Insects buzzed and twittered amid the grass and birds sang 
among the branches, swarms of midges swooped about the greenery. 
Beneath a dead tree, shrivelled before its time, young saplings with pale 
green branches struggled upwards, their still fragile trunks entwined by 
arrowroot vine. In depressions, where water gurgled, there were meadows 
of buttercups and araceae, that odd plant, somewhere betwixt grass and 
tree, and if the undergrowth was parted witha stick, shy, pink tinged lily of 
the valley peeked out. 

The intoxicating fragrance of lush young grass imbued the forest air. 
With beating heart, Won Nam looked forward to the meeting with the 
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guerrilla political worker in the cave of Hyongjebawi. This time he had 
worked in Tokgol for nearly ten days and this was his first big assignment 
since he had joined the organization. Therefore Won Nam wasslightly ata 
loss. In those ten days he had run into difficulties more than once, and 
although he had always consulted with either Du Hyok or Sang Ho, 
nonetheless he had many questions which he wanted to clear up at the 
meeting with the political worker. Some things had been accomplished. 
He had not expected such signal successes in winning the masses and in the 
organization of aid to the guerrillas. Now he was confident that he could 
carry out and do whatever the political worker wanted. Meditating on 
how he would report to the political worker, Won Nam idly kicked the 
trunks of larches, parted the grass with a stick where the insects buzzed 
monotonously, and tried to mimic the birdsong. His soul delighted in the 
beauty of the forest. 

The woods grew thinner. A precipice came into view unexpectedly, 
ringed round by cliffs as high as a house which towered upwards. Twisted, 
stunted pines, ash and rowan trees and shrubbery had put their roots into 
cracks in the cliff faces and in a small, grassy clearing stood slender 
birches, their light branches swaying like waving arms. 

When Won Nam ascended the cliffs, the wind freshened and the sun 
shone. 

For some time he scrambled along the slopes towards the peak of the 
hill. Taking a glance around, he hit the trunk of an old, leaning larch tree 
three times with his stick, followed by another three times. 

The sentry post was under a jutting, moss-covered cliff. On the 
sentry’s instructions, Won Nam rounded the cliffs of Hyongjebawi and 
saw that he was awaited by the guerrilla political worker Cho Dong Chun, 
who was wearing miner’s clothes. He was sitting under an old pine tree 
growing out of a crack in the cliff whose branches were like a huge fan. 

Seeing Won Nam, Cho Dong Chun stuck the book he had been 
reading into his pocket and quickly got to his feet. 

‘Comrade Won Nam? Good to see you!” 

Won Nam stopped, wiped the perspiration from his forehead with 
the edge of his jacket, and only then approached Cho Dong Chun and 
squeezed the hand of the political worker with both his own. 

‘*How do you do?” 

“How are things? Is your mother well?” 

“Thank you! Everything is fine. I imagine it’s been hard for you at 
this time?”” Won Nam said, all in a turmoil, feeling that he would like to 
embrace Cho Dong Chun, who always treated him ina friendly way, likea 
younger brother. | 

“Why, hard? I think it would be harder for you to work directly 
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among the masses. I received a report. The work in Tokgol is going very 
well.” 

Won Nam had felt like boasting about the work in Tokgol himself, 
but Cho Dong Chun had forestalled him, and the youth felt awkward, as 
though his intentions had been guessed. 


He recollected Du Hyok’s anxious face and raised the edge of his 
collar and took out the note with the report. 

‘Here, Comrade Du Hyok...” 

**T know.” 


Cho Dong Chun calmly unfolded the note and began to read. A slight 
smile played over his full lips. Having read the report, Cho Dong Chun 
unhurriedly took out matches and burned the paper, lighting a previously 
rolled cigarette with the flame. 

“Everything is as anticipated. Here, have a smoke, Comrade Won 
Nam!” he said, stretching out a tobacco pouch. 

“I .don’t smoke.’’ Won Nam said in a low voice, flushing. He was 
embarrassed to refuse such a gracious offer. 

“Really? Of course, at your age you shouldn’t smoke. Well, let’s 
talk.” 

Cho Dong Chun walked to the clearing and was the first to sit down 
in the shade of a tree which stood not far from the cave. 


Won Nam followed him with lowered head, thinking tensely about 
what he must report. Putting the A-frame carrier aside, he tarried a bit. He 
sat down when Cho Dong Chun indicated a place beside him witha smile. 
For a long time he hesitated, not knowing where to begin. 

“At first Idid not know how to go about it,” Won Nam began to talk 
with difficulty, glancing sideways at Cho Dong Chun. “I consulted with 
the comrades and organized a mutual help labour group, with YCLers at 
the head of it. The youth assembled. Helping each other, with jokes and 
songs, we quickly handled various chores and the old people were very 
pleased...” 

“T know from reports from the party organization that the old people 
and women were pleased very much. That was a very good idea of yours,” 
Cho Dong Chun murmured approvingly, lightly touching Won Nam’s 
hand. 

Won Nam felt uncomfortable at the praise. He was inclined to stop at 
that, but doing his best to be honest towards the organization, haltingly 
continued his tale: 

“On the seventh day of this month the grandfather of the Tanchon 
house went to town and at the gates he was humiliated by the Japanese 
sentry. On learning this, we were furious and we went to the Tanchon 
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house to comfort the old man, and we conducted anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda among the villagers who had gathered in the house.” 

Won Nam stopped and again glanced at the political worker. He did 
not know whether he should continue or shift to another topic. 

“Good, very good. Never miss an opportunity, it is good to make 
people reflect seriously. That day the propaganda work made a great 
impact.” 

Won Nam felt more confident. In the course of practical work he had 
learned to make reports and now he felt like he did when he worked in 
Tokgol. He gave a general outline of how he had explained the Ten-Point 
Programme of the Association for the Restoration of the Fatherland and 
continued: 

“After that, in four days we collected six cartloads of grain, cloth, 
footwear... And now I would like to speak about the old man from 
Tanchon. He is waiting for you there. For several nights he has not 
slept, he wrote a letter to the Command.” 

“T heard about that. You did excellent work...’’ Cho Dong Chun said, 
nodding his head and releasing tobacco smoke. 

“In this letter the old man requests that seven strong fellows, 
including his grandson, be accepted into the guerrilla army.” 

Won Nam thought that the political worker must know all about it. 
Not only the youth of Tokgol wanted to join the ranks of the guerrilla 
army. Won Nam would be the first to go if the organization permitted it. 
So he was very impatient to learn the attitude of the political worker to the 
request that the seven be accepted by the guerrillas, but, as he had 
expected, Cho Dong Chun avoided a direct answer. 

‘‘T have not yet received the letter. [intend to go there. All this is very 
good! The Command always stresses that our people are avid for the 
revolution, that their anti-Japanese spirit is strong, and if they are 
awakened, they will be very active.” 

A few minutes passed in silence. 

Reflectively, Cho Dong Chun inhaled the smoke and gazed at the 
outlines of the distant mountains. 

‘‘In some ten days you did a big job..."” Cho Dong Chun said, putting 
out his cigarette. ““Comrade Won Nam, speaking frankly, we are most 
pleased by the fact that you are so well prepared, that you work ably with 
the masses, wherever you are sent...” 

“Oh, what did I...°. Won Nam crimsoned again and scratched his 
head. 

‘Believe me! I admit that when we assigned you to work in Tokgol we 
counted on that. But you, Comrade Won Nam, not only successfully 
carried out your assignment, but on your own initiative accomplished a 
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great deal. So, naturally the comrades are pleased! Now the organization 
in Tokgol is stronger. But, Comrade Won Nam,” Cho Dong Chun said 
and, smoothing out the wrinkles on the knee of the youth’s sacking 
trousers, continued ina friendly tone, “we are revolutionaries. In order to 
accomplish the revolution we cannot be satisfied with what has been 
achieved, we must try to achieve even greater successes and improve our 
methods of work. One cannot consider the work in Tokgol 
irreproachable.”’ 

Cho Dong Chun’s voice was low but firm. Won Nam tensed. He 
raised his head and stared directly into the face of the political worker. 

“For example, you, Comrade Won Nam, worked actively among the 
youth and old people, with whom it is easier to enter into contact, but did 
no work at all among the women. This, of course, is explained by your lack 
of experience of work among women, in my opinion you are inclined to 
underestimate their power.”’ 

“Actually, it’s not that I underestimated, I simply...” Won Nam 
muttered, thrown for a loss by the unexpected criticism. 

“Right, you did not think to underestimate. It just came out that way. 
The seventh article of the Association for the Restoration of the 
Fatherland programme deals with the equality of men and women and 
particularly stresses the importance of raising the social status of women 
and of respect for their dignity. In words we talk about the equality of men 
and women but we do not organize and do not direct the energy of women 
into the struggle for the rebirth df our homeland, whilst they, women, 
account for half the population.” 

Won Nam lowered his head and plucked at the blades of thick grass. 
He had worked ten days and, naturally, had not imagined that everything 
had gone perfectly, but the women’s question came as a total surprise. 

He had attended the Tokgol conference. At it, the political worker 
had said that for the revolutionization of the villages it was essential to 
revolutionize the women, and he had called on them to solve this problem 
in the cause of the victorious revolution. But Won Nam had thought this 
task was one of those general tasks which were always raised at meetings. 
In truth, it was incredibly difficult to work among women. Take 
Sangdong, for example. Du Hyok always came to see Gap Sun if 
something concerned women. And Won Nam himself, if an assignment 
had to do with work among women, always turned to Yong Sil alone. In 
general, he did not enjoy the society of women. If this was due to the old, 
obsolete thinking, the matter was serious. For instance, he would never 
dare approach the women or girls in the village without ceremony. What 
would he do if he were given then and there a specific assignment 
connected with women? 
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‘Don’t look so upset. To be frank, I did not avoid this error either. 
No doubt, it is.no simple matter to root out of our consciousness old 
survivals, obsolete ideology, since for thousands of years we despised 
women. Now we must correct this error, women must come out more 
actively for their social emancipation... Let’s remedy our shortcomings 
and try to promote the work among women in Sangdong,’ Cho Dong 
Chun said merrily, seeing that the young man again looked thoughtful. 

“Has the mayor gone off anywhere recently?” Cho Dong Chun 
abruptly inquired. | 

‘‘He has begun to disappear somewhere quite frequently lately. He 
has taken to dropping into people’s homes or riding off on his bicycle... 
You'd think he was occupied with important business the way he preens.” 

‘These swine would like to wipe us out. I have already told Comrade 
Du Hyok. The organization must keep a close eye on him. You must find 
out if there isn’t another henchman in the village of Sangdong... In any 
case, you must be accurately informed of his movements. It would be 
unfortunate if we were unaware of his moves against us. We might find 
ourselves caught napping.” 

‘“T understand.” 

Citing concrete facts about the desperate manoeuvrings of the enemy, 
Cho Dong Chun described the recent enemy provocations. 

‘But we are not frightened by this, it is only necessary to heighten 
vigilance. What can one mayor do, no matter how infuriated? We have the 
masses on our side. And we will not let these swine out of our handsr” 

Won Nan, listening attentively to the words of the political worker, 
felt a new influx of strength and a desire to do something important. 

Cho Dong Chun fell silent for a bit, gazing south. 

‘‘Marvellous mountains!"* Cho Dong Chun said, getting up. ““One 
can see the spurs of Mount Paekdu. How majestic and beautiful is the huge 
bulk of mountains! Doesn't it seem to you that the mountains too are 
girding their loins?’ Cho Dong Chun pointed with his hand to the south, 
to the mountains. He stood with his lips parted, as though about to emit a 
triumphant cry. Far, far away, the high mountains towered into the 
boundless sky. Fluffy white clouds drifted over them. Gradually cluster- 
ing, they gathered into a large mass that gleamed blindingly white, 
reflecting the rays of the noonday sun. 

Won Nam thought that the mountains and the clouds were fair, but 
fairest of all was the man gazing at the’sky of his homeland. As always, in 
dusty work clothes, humble, the very picture of a man who has just 
emerged from a mine, he took a childish delight in the beauty of the 
mountains, and his countenance surprised Won Nam. 

‘Comrade Won Nan, is your mother at home?” Cho Dong Chun 
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suddenly inquired quietly, while slowly heading for the foothill. 

‘Yes,’ Won Nam replied uncertainly, uncomprehendingly, follow- 
ing in his wake with lowered head. Cho Dong Chun, lost in thoughts, 
sniffed and examined a leaf he had torn off a birch tree branch. 

‘“‘An urgent report has to be delivered to the town tomorrow... Do 
you think your mother could handle such an assignment?” 

‘““What?’? Won Nam said loudly, taken aback. The political worker 
studied him affectionately. 

“Let me go!” 

“Didn’t I just tell you what the situation is like in town? You know 
yourself that it is not like before in Sangdong village too. The enemy is 
very much on guard. They especially watch the young.” 

‘*Still... How can my mother be entrusted with such an important 
business?”” Won Nam mumbled evasively. He could not bring into line his 
concern, with his feeling of trust in his mother, he found it hard to 
understand himself. 

Having looked at Won Nam, Cho Dong Chun resumed sniffing the 
torn off leaf, gazing at the mountains stretching to the south. 

‘““Comrade Won Nam, we children, do not know what a mother is 
capable of. I too have a mother in my native land. I beat up a Japanese 
policeman and wound up in the police jail. She spent three whole months 
waiting for me outside the jail... She has probably grown grey by now.” 

Won Nam gazed in perplexity at Cho Dong Chun’s face. What kind 
of a mother had brought up such a son? Hearing how she had spent three 
months outside the jail waiting for him, he saw in his mind’s eye the image 
of a woman who resembled his mother, just as thin, an ordinary wcman in 
rough sack-cloth clothing. 

Suddenly he recalled how the political worker had stressed the 
importance of work among women. Perhaps this conversation flowed out 
of that? The image of his mother floated before his eyes—tensely, as 
though holding explosives, she was approaching the gates of the town with 
the double guard post with the secret message. 

“T shall meet with your mother, Comrade Won Nam. Not because 
there is no one else in the village who could carry out this assignment, but 
because, Comrade Won Nam, we will become better sons when we help 
the women to embark on the path of revolution.” 

Won Nam thought about his mother’s past, she had endured such 
cruel sufferings and many tribulations. He also thought about how his 
mother, her hair greying, as though touched by frost, should live out the 
remainder of her life. What joy could he give his mother, what could he do 
for her? 

Won Nam would not fear even death if he could return just a particle 
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of that which his mother had lost, if he could give her joy for at least one 
day in her life. 

Only now did he realize why the political worker wanted to give such 
an assignment to his mother. 

“T never thought of it. Our mother, of course, will be glad to see 
you...”” Won Nam whispered, feeling his throat dry with emotion. 


The moon set and darkness shrouded everything. It was late, here and 
there two or three lights gleamed in the village and among grass and 
between cliffs glowworms flew about. The swamp which inspired fear at 
night was engulfed in darkness. It was as though it did not exist. 

Above, over the drop, a path descending in the direction of the village 
could barely be discerned and by the road a brightly lit window floated so 
close, that it seemed one could grasp it with a hand. 

The hut had been built by an old man. He had intentionally hid away 
his dwelling, he wanted to live at a distance from people. The tiny window 
was half-hidden by the branches of an apricot tree which was growing on 
the edge of the abyss. But this little window, the size of the palm of a hand, 
in which bright light played and figures loomed, blinded Won Nam’s eyes. 

The studies at the night school had long ended. Only now and then, in 
the yard of mayor Pyon’s house, a dog barked, frightened by something. It 
was a late, still night. But the light in the little window did not go out. 

Yong Sil was sitting at the loom. Her shadow was reflected on the 
papered window and Won Nam imagined her brilliant gaze. When the 
frame with the rings rose with its characteristic clatter, her tight braid 
danced over her shoulder, when she bent over the warp frame, her hand, 
the sleeve rolled up, darted like a little fish to seize the shuttle with the 
broken thread. Biting at the thread with her teeth, she sometimes turned 
her head toward the window and then Won Nam would retreat into the 
shadows of the zelkova in fright and gaze at the windows of his own house. 
The outline of the double window, draped by a skirt of his mother’s, could 
be seen dimly. Not a sound could be heard from the house, although the 
political worker was inside. Most likely, he was sitting opposite Won 
Nam’s mother, as he had when he had first talked to Won Nam, and was 
explaining persuasively that the revolution was inevitable. 
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This man had come to the settlement late at night. The heightened 
enemy watchfulness made it necessary to be cautious. So Gap Sun was on 
guard on the hill behind the house, while Won Nam stood here, watching 
the road to the village. But instead of keeping a sharp look-out, he was 
indulging in dreams. 

His mother would embark on the path of revolution. Until then she 
had lived in tears and sighs, with cares and anxieties, but now, together 
with her children she would sing revolutionary songs and shout rev- 
olutionary slogans. How fine it would be! No doubt, the villagers would 
rub their eyes and whisper among themselves when his mother, in her 
clothing of rough sacking and with her hair let down, got up to make an 
agitational speech. 

“But that’s Won Nam’s mother!” 

‘Nonsense, that must be a great revolutionary who has come down 
from the mountains...” 

Imagining all this, Won Nam smiled to himself. When his mother 
took the path of revolution their whole family would be revolutionary. 
Then their family—mother and children—would all be comrades in the 
revolution. And they would go to meetings together, become couriers, 
help the guerrillas, join the ranks of the insurrectionists. 


These dreams agitated the boy’s breast and the closeness of Yong Sil, 
whose face glimmered in the window of the house of the old man from 
Pyoljae, inspired him still further. 

Won Nam knew that there was gossip in the village about this evening 
occupation of Yong Sil’s. The chatter-box auntie from the Milyang house 
hinted broadly that it was time Yong Sil fixed her hair in the bridal style 
since she was spending her nights at the loom. 


The talk could not have failed to reach Yong Sil’s ears. But she 
continued to take her place at the loom as soon as she returned from night 
school. 

Won Nam knew what Yong Sil was thinking about. She wanted to 
send the guerrillas as much hand-loomed cloth as possible. This pleased 
Won Nam very much, at the same time, he was not averse to hearing the 
village rumours. 

Once, returning home after classes, they were walking together 
through the lane. Taking advantage of the opportunity, Won Nam asked: 

‘‘Have you heard the talk that is making the rounds of the village?” 

Yong Sil walked a ways, head slightly bent, then flashed her eyes at 
him and inquired: 

“What about?” 

“There are these odd rumours...” 
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Won Nam had wanted to tease the girl, but when he started speaking 
he felt awkward and broke off in embarrassment. 

‘I don’t know anything. What are they saying?” 

He couldn’t make out whether she really did not know or was 
mocking him, but in the darkness her sparkling eyes were fixed on him. 
Won Nam became still more uncomfortable. It’s so difficult with women! 
What could he do if she insisted on pretending she knew nothing, and yet 
he had alluded to the situation. A few years ago Yong Sil had been quite 
different. ‘Brother, brother!’ she would call him, clutching at him and 
telling him about everything that happened in their home and unburden- 
ing all her girlish secrets. Then he had felt unconstrained with her, between 
them there was no awkwardness, he thought of her as he did of his little 
sister Gap Sun. Now she was unnaturally shy and shamefaced and he had 
to accommodate himself to her and show restraint. 

For some time he sighed in silence and Yong Sil giggled, mischie- 
vously blinking her eyes. 

Won Nam was annoyed, thinking that she was laughing at him, and 
growled dourly: 

‘They say that Yong Sil is getting married...” 

Won Nam had thought that Yong Sil would jump a foot in the air 
with shame when she heard his words, but she continued to walk 
tranquilly beside him, cool as you please. His embarrassment made the 
back of Won Nam’s head itch. 

‘And what do you think, Won Nam?” Yong Sil asked after a pause, 
laughter lurking in her voice. It was obvious she wanted to tease the lad. 

‘Well, what, not a bad idea, probably, you...” Won Nam muttered 
gloomily, feeling himself caught unawares. 

Y ong Sil broke into ringing laughter. Apparently, she found thesulky 
Won Nam amusing. She ran aside off the lane. 

But when you considered it at leisure, there was something suspicious 
about it. He should have told her straight out about the talk that they were 
going to get married and that he was fed up with the jesting of his 
comrades. Then, perhaps, she might have become angry and flared up, but 
that was not to be feared. In appearance, she was so shy and timid, but 
judging by that conversation she was also secretive. It was impossible that 
she hadn‘t heard the rumours, there were no secrets in the village. It was all 
very dubious, she must be pretending not to understand. After all, between 
themselves girls gossip about everything, if the conversation he had 
overheard between Gap Sun and Gyong Suk in the mountains, when they 
had been gathering edible grasses, was anything to go by. 

True, it was a bit early to speak openly of marriage. It was another 
matter if his mother embarked on the path of revolution and Yong 
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Sil’s mother and grandfather became revolutionized, but it was not time yet. 

That was what Won Nam thought. He glanced back. On the slope of 
the hill Gap Sun’s figure now appeared, now noiselessly vanished into the 
shadows ofa tree. Nothing much seemed to be happening inside the house. 
If one listened intently, the slightly hoarse, hollow voice of the political 
worker could be heard and the infrequent replies of his mother. 

Won Nam again retreated into the shadows of the zelkova. A little 
later he felt thirsty and dipped the ladle into the little spring. 

In the cool night air the falling drops of water tinkled loudly, as 
though a myriad of tiny stars, clearly reflected in the water, had scattered. 


‘* Let us imagine that you are fighting for a just cause on your own, 
alone, then, of course, you will not achieve a great deal. But in Korea there 
are many people like yourself, who have lost a husband or children at the 
hands of the Japanese. And they too want revenge. And if such people are 
welded into one entity, their powers will be multiplied. We are certain to 
achieve independence and we will triumph in the revolution because the 
aspirations of many people are identical. Now all Koreans are thinking 
about one and the same thing. The trouble is, all of them think like youdo: 
what can I do on my own? And they hesitate to take the path of struggle, 
underestimating their strength. Just imagine! It is easy to break a single 
bush-clover, one can kick aside a single stone on the road, but if we unite, 
our strength can be compared to a mighty tree or to a big boulder, and the 
Japanese will be unable to handle us.” 

The mother listened attentively. At first she sat with her sewing, then 
she put it aside. Now she had the appearance of a person standing at a 
cross-roads. That could be seen even at a glance. 

This was not the first time the mother had experienced such a feeling. 
Of course, when she learned that the guerrilla political worker wanted to 
meet with her, she was frightened and involuntarily thought about her 
situation. But when she met him, she felt at ease, as though she were 
meeting with a fellow-villager—Du Hyok, or Sang Ho. She had no 
presentiment that this meeting might bring on trouble. The mother was 
firmly convinced that presentiments came true. She had never been 
deceived in her instincts, especially forebodings. If, when meeting a 
stranger, she had the feeling that someone was beating her on the back of 
the head, this person was sure to bring misfortune. Sometimes the mother 
scented trouble when nothing, seemingly, augured it. And when her heart 
pounded anxiously and her soul was oppressed, she closed her eyes and 
imagined what lay in store for her. 

However, the unexpected appearance of the guerrilla political worker 
Cho Dong Chun in her cheerless, monotonous life did not upset the 
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mother. She felt as though what was happening now was something she 
had been waiting for a long time, she even experienced something akin toa 
feeling of relief. She was not particularly surprised, although much of what 
the political worker was saying was new to her. 

The Japanese were the sworn enemies of the Koreans—this thought 
was firmly implanted in the mother’s mind. Moreover, she had heard that 
from her husband, from Won Nam, from everyone she encountered, and 
she sensed that everyone thought so and that all felt the same. That is why 
she worried when the children behaved unusually, she thought it a sign of 
protest against the Japanese, that is why she was distressed that she was 
unable to restrain them from a dangerous step. More than anyone else, she 
hated the Japanese, but she was also more anxious than others. She always 
thought of the Japanese as despicable, dangerous creatures who should be 
avoided. Everything that was dear to her had been trampled on, taken 
away and wrecked by the Japanese, and the mother always dreamed of 
revenge, but she couldn’t have spoken about it to anyone. She had 
endured too many sufferings to forget them, she lived trembling in fear, 
the hair on her head had grown thin, her face was covered with fine 
wrinkles, but the pain in her heart did not lessen, the thirst for revenge did 
not slacken, the mother could not rid herself of anxiety. 

Not long ago her son had returned at dawn. She called him and 
requested: 

“Be careful. Please, be careful!” 

But she was not at all hurt when she saw that the children paid scant 
attention to her words. On the contrary, she thought that was the way it 
should be, accepted it as foreordained. 

While cautioning her children against dangerous actions, in the 
depths of her soul the mother sincerely desired that her children would 
take vengeance for her husband, that they would become worthy human 
beings. True, she worried a lot about some calamity befalling her children. 
But she believed it would be better to die than to know that your children 
are worthless creatures, incapable of hating the murderers of their father. 

The mother thought neither of luxury nor of longevity for herself. 
Asleep and awake she wanted revenge for her murdered husband, to love 
her children. She lived in a silent and passionate expectation of something, 
lived with two contradictory emotions: love and hatred. She could not 
express in words what she wanted, was not conscious of whether she 
looked forward to something or not, but she always vaguely foresaw some 
kind of changes in her life and awaited them with concealed fear. 

It was not enough to merely hate the Japanese, it was necessary to 
battle them, to wreak vengeance on them. Hearing these words from the 
guerrilla political leader, the mother was no longer frightened by them. As 
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soon as She met the political worker the mother had felt that at last the 
moment that she had so awaited in hazy presentiment had come. 

The simple words of the political worker well reflected the mother’s 
spiritual state. It was as though he had guessed her passionate but still 
inarticulated desire, and therefore everything that he said was neither new 
nor frightening. Indeed, if it was necessary to fight the detested foe, surely 
her family, which had suffered so much from the Japanese, should be in 
the front ranks. If there was anything to marvel at, it was that the mother 
herself, a simple woman, must take part in the struggle. All Koreans must 
rise in struggle. From the conversation she learned that many women had 
joined in insurrection and it seemed to her that Gap Sun, Yong Sil and 
other girls did not attend the night school merely to study. But she herself 
could not so easily enter the struggle. 

At the mention of fighting the Japanese the mother thought in the 
first place about her son Won Nam. 

“He is not doing anything bad? He is still so young...”” The mother 
spoke as timidly as though she were at an examination, peering intently at 
Cho Dong Chun. 

“Oh, no... Won Namisa sensible lad. You brought him up in penury, 
and your pains were not in vain.”’ 

‘‘He may be big, but he has a lot to learn yet. He just bustles about. If 
his father were alive, he would have made a man of him...’’ the mother 
replied sadly, inwardly proud of her son. 

‘“T understand your concern, the concern of a mother. But you don't 
have to worry over Won Nam. He will soon become a fine revolutionary 
and take revenge for his father...” 

“If that were so, I would stop worrying about him, but what is he 
capable of, he has hardly studied,” the mother said, deliberately 
mistrustfully, but inwardly pleased. 

Cho Dong Chun well understood the mother’s feelings. He recalled 
his own old mother and was grateful to the woman who had brought up a 
son like Won Nam, but he also pitied her. Why shouldn't he tell her 
everything that he thought about her son, satisfy her maternal vanity, 
soothe her and give her pleasure? After all, he was not promising her a 
luxurious house or sumptuous clothing. 

‘‘Not only heroes make the revolution,” Cho Dong Chun began with 
ardour. ‘““Now, when the whole country is drowned in a sea of blood, many 
have lost their husbands, children, have been left without shelter and lost 
their motherland... The heavens call for revenge. What path should we 
choose to avenge ourselves? Only the path of revolution, there is no other 
path for us. Poor and oppressed, we can regain our country only by way of 
revolution. Then we shall slacken our thirst for revenge. Won Nam has 
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understood that better than others. So why shouldn’t he become a fine 
revolutionary?” 

Each word of Cho Dong Chun rang convincingly and found a live 
echo in the mother’s heart. Everything that she heard sounded natural and 
familiar. Won Nam had often said the same things to her. 

The mother, listening that evening to the significant, heartfelt words, 
in appearance looked surprisingly serene. 

For some time silence reigned. 

The first roosters crowed. Cho Dong Chun lit a cigarette and inhaled 
deeply, looking kindly at the mother. 

‘Mother, now you too must live staunchly.” 

At these words, the mother slowly lifted her head. Then she spoke 
deliberately: 

“Yes, I know. I understand what I must do in my situation. Do I not 
want vengeance for my killed husband? But I am illiterate and I do not 
know where to begin, even though I very much want to serve the great 
cause.” 

The mother spoke sincerely, Cho Dong Chun had an acute percep- 
tion of the mother’s grief, who bore a mortal wound in her heart and never 
permitted herself to express it. For a while he sat with his head bent low, 
then he began to speak quietly: 

“Mother, I understand you well. I know how the father of Won Nam 
was killed, I can imagine how many tears you have shed while you raised 
your children. That is why I wanted to meet you. You must take 
vengeance. We will take vengeance together!” 

The mother looked at the window, listening intently to Cho Dong 
Chun’s words. He took her large, calloused hand in his own and gently 
stroking it, said: 

“Mother, help us in our work! That will be your revenge on the 
enemy.” 

“Help? How?” At the unexpected proposal, she looked at her 
companion with wide open eyes. 

‘“‘We are on the eve of big happenings,’ Cho Dong Chun continued. 

“T will do everything within my powers, as long as I can handle it... 
What has to -be done?”’ 

Still doubtful, the mother did not remove her tense gaze from the face 
of the political worker. 

Moving closer, Cho Dong Chun squeezed the mother’s hand tightly 
with his roughened hands. 

‘“‘Do you know the small shop on Market Street in the town? On that 
street where the police headquarters are.” 

‘Are you talking about the new haberdashery?” 
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“‘That’s right. There is a note that should be conveyed to the owner of 
that shop,” Cho Dong Chun said in such low tones it was almost a 
whisper. 

“And I thought it was something complicated. That’s not difficult,” 
the mother said with a faint smile, feeling a slight relief. 

“Tisten further,’’ Cho Dong Chun continued, fishing the folded note 
out of his pocket. 

“Tt is not as easy as it seems. If you are caught, the whole operation 
will fail.” 

‘*Really?”’ she said with astonishment, her already large eyes growing 
larger. 

“Extreme vigilance is required. The hardest thing of all is to pass 
through the gates of the town. The Japanese have set up a double guard 
post there and thoroughly search all passersby.” 

“But isn’t it possible to conceal this little note?”’ the mother asked 
uncertainly. Her words were questioning. 

‘““Of course, there are various ways. You are no longer a young 
woman, they may pay no attention to you. That is exactly what we want. 
One failure may cause a great disaster, therefore take a hundred 
precautions so as not to make a mistake.”’ 

The political worker put the slip of paper in the palm of her hand and 
bent her fingers over it as he would do when he sends a boy on an errand 
for the first time. 

‘So all I have to do is deliver this note?” the mother asked, agitated 
by the lengthy warnings of Cho Dong Chun. 

“Exactly! But it is not an ordinary note, but an important report. 
Before you enter the shop, take a good look around. If you see anything 
suspicious, keep on going, occupy yourself with something else and return 
later. When you walk in, look to see that there are no strangers about, 
pretend that you are looking for some specific goods, and then inquire, as 
though in passing: ‘Do you sell washing soda?’ Precisely: ‘Do you sell 
washing soda?’ And don’t forget the word ‘washing soda’. Do you know 
the owner of the shop? Not very tall, sturdy build... He has a low forehead 
and thick hair.” 

“Ves, I have seen him several times. He came to our village, peddling 
trifles.”” 

‘‘That’s good then. He is the man you want. Don’t talk about your 
business with anyone else. When you ask about the washing soda, the shop 
owner will reply: ‘I’ve run out of washing soda.’ Then you will say: “And 
the mayor of our village asked for it especially... First the washing soda, 
then the mayor. Do not mention his name. Be sure to say: ‘mayor of our 
village’. Then the owner will say: ‘Well, if that is the case, let’s look for 
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some’ and he will go into the back room. Do not say anything, just follow 
him. Then, when he asks, give him the note and return home. That’s all.”’ 

Having heard the instructions, the mother thought that in truth it 
wasn’t all that simple, but it could be done. 

“T shall go tomorrow, is that right?” 

“Yes, the note must be delivered tomorrow without fail. You agree to 
do it?” 

Cho Dong Chun stared intently at the mother, continuing to hold her 
hand. 

“There is nothing to mull over. Of course, I'll go. If it’s such an 
important affair, why shouldn’t I go?” the mother said, €arefully hiding 
the note in the folds of her skirt. In her large eyes, gazing at Cho Dong 
Chun, a sly spark gleamed. 

“Thank you! As you must realize, only you and I must know about 
this. Not a word to anyone, not even to the person closest to you.” 

“I may be illiterate, but I know that much. To the day he died my 
husband never said anything about his affairs. That is why I never knew 
what he did and why he was killed. Now I keep a watch on my children, in 
whom I have confidence. They leave the house every evening and never say 
anything to me. Even though I fear for them, to this day I have never 
inquired as to where they go and what they do. You think I don’t feel like 
asking them where they have been? But I know that one must not interfere 
in such matters, they will say nothing to their mother or kin. Do not worry. 
I understand everything quite well,’ the mother said sadly but gently. 

‘“‘Mother!’’ Cho Dong Chun began to speak agitated!y, seizing both 
the mother’s hands as if to press them to his heart. ““Thank you. I live here 
alone, but in my native place I too have a mother. I understand your 
feelings, mother. The time will soon come when you will be able to talk 
about the revolution together with us, your children.” 

‘Oh, how can I dare think of such a thing? Now, if your mother has 
remained behind, you don’t see her any more?”’ 

‘“‘Nio.”” Cho Dong Chun replied in a low voice, lowering his head 
guiltily. The mother freed a hand and herself tightly squeezed Cho Dong 
Chun’s hand. 

‘‘At least write her more often! Children have no time to worry about 
their mothers. And the mothers are left lonely.” 

At the heartfelt, gentle words of the mother, Cho Dong Chun’s head 
drooped lower and lower. Then she laughed softly. 

“Truly, lam talking utter nonsense. What more could one wish one’s 
sons, when they sleep under the open sky for the sake of the motherland’s 
liberation and hide in the mountains? The mothers can only live, cursing 
the enemy.” 
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‘That is why it is necessary to fight.‘Only in struggle with the enemy 
can mothers and we children, helping each other, change our life.”’ 

The mother said nothing, only looked at the commonplace features 
of Cho Dong Chun, the skin stretched tight over the cheek bones, 
weathered and dark with his endless journeying. The large eyes of the 
mother shone with boundless love of children. 


Morning came. It was fresh. 

The mother rose with the dawn. Again she had scarcely slept, but her 
head was clear. 

The mountain birds had not yet perched in the branches of the 
zelkova, but the mother had already prepared oatmeal porridge and gone 
to the spring. In a broken tub she stirred the edible grasses scalded with 
boiling water and their fragrance filled the pure, fresh morning air. 

Washing the roots of the zelkova, which resembled coiling snakes, the 
creek flowed downward, splashing against rocks in its path. The water 
grew pink, reflecting the sunrise. The white sickle of the moon, as though 
trembling with cold, was reflected on its surface. 

“Do you sell washing soda?” the mother mumbled, taking out and 
drying a handful of edible grass. 

Suddenly overhead, in the branches of the zelkova, its tail feathers 
spread out, a magpie began to chatter. The mother was startled, and 
raising her head, scolded the bird: . 

“Oh, you good-for-nothing, frightened me so my heart almost 
jumped out.” 

The mother quickly rinsed a heap of grass and returned to the 
kitchen. 

When the sun had risen a good five feet over Mount Komsu, the 
mother, wearing a new blouse whose creases had not yet smoothed out 
and carrying. a woven basket in which lay a rolled-up sack of rough cloth, 
went out into the street. She did not have a new skirt and so she was 
wearing her everyday one, made of rough cloth, long faded and shabby, so 
that now it was difficult to tell what its original colour had been. At that 
moment Won Nam emerged from the backyard with an A-frame carrier 
on his back. 
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“Going for wood? Rake out the windfallen branches and weed the 
field below, will you?” 


For some time Won Nam gazed smilingly at his primped up mother, 
then, as though recollecting, inquired: 

“Where are you going, mama?” 

‘“‘To the market in town, I must buy a little salt. This year we must 
make soya, I want to put in a store of salt in good time.” 


Won Nam grinned, comprehending his mother’s ploy. Perhaps they 
really were out of salt, he had recently despatched all the salt there was in 
the house to the guerrillas. But it was a plausible story mother was telling 
when she said she was going to buy salt to make soya. 

“Mama, there’s no hurry with the salt. When I go to sell wood I’I] buy 
the salt. Today just buy enough for the table and also a bottle of kerosene. 
In the evenings I’d like to read and there’s no light...” 

“Fine. Yes, and I also need thread and a few boxes of matches,” the 
mother went on serenely. She was afraid that her son had guessed 
something. 

After fussing a bit in the kitchen, she got out a bottle for kerosene, 
covered with a thick layer of dust, wiped it off, and putting it in the basket, 
walked through the gates. 

If she went past Yong Sil’s house, she could reach the road leading to 
town by going cross-country. Whereas if she went through the village she was 
likely to run into acquaintances, so at first the mother decided to take the 
shortcut. But then she changed her mind. Of course, it would be less flustering 
to avoid people, but on the other hand, it wouldn’t be a bad thing if she met 
someone from the village mayor’s household and mentioned that she was 
going to market, then her absence would not arouse his suspicions. 

Pyon Jang Guk lived in a big house with a tiled roof. It stood by the 
road, ata distance from the tiny huts scattered here and there at the foot of 
the hill, belonging to peasants engaged in cleared forest farming. This 
house, built in the shape of the Korean letter “* 71°’, was surrounded by a 
fence, not an ordinary, cheap fence made of stakes driven into the ground 
and pine boards, but a high brick wall topped with multicoloured shards 
of glass and ‘barbed wire two feet high. It was the sole such house in the 
village. On the heavy, bulky gates which were usually shut, the warning 
‘Beware of Dog” was inscribed in Chinese characters, and to the side, in 
small letters, was added in Korean: “‘Take care, fierce dog!’’ But, in fact, 
i dog was not so fierce, it was an ordinary mongrel that lived in the 

ouse. 

When Pyon Jang Guk only began construction of the house, the 
villagers realized that he did not intend to live with them in peace and 
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amity but set himself up against them. So even before he was appointed 
mayor they avoided him. 

The mother instinctively felt that mayor Pyon was the first person she 
should be wary of cn the present errand. She thought it would be better if 
she let him know beforehand where she was going, in case he began to 
make inquiries as to where she had been, leaving the house for a whole day. 

She deliberately slowed down, and glancing stealthily into the yard, 
walked slowly past the brick wall, but she did not hear the sugary voice of 
mayor Pyon, and the so-called ferocious dog was not at all inclined to bark 
at her. Since morning it had stretched out on the mound in front of the 
living room and it intended to slumber there all day. 

The anxious mother felt relieved. Deciding that she had wasted 
enough time thinking about that scoundrel, she came out on the road. 

The sun had just risen and the road winding through fields seemed 
depressing and desolate. The dew was heavy. The mother’s heart beat 
hollowly. 

There wasn’t a soul around. On the sedge growing the height of a man 
in the low-lying land along the creek, the shadow of an enormous 
mountain fell. Suddenly, a skylark soared into the air out of the 
undergrowth which was swaying as though not yet fully awake. In the 
distance, at a turn in the steep road, she glimpsed a cart pulled by a mule, 
but the mother could not even hear its creaking. 

The glow of the sunrise had not yet faded over Mount Komsu and a 
light haze drifted over the meadow. In a little while, when the sun rose 
higher, the mist would be dissipated and blistering heat would envelop the 
earth. 

The mother walked at a leisurely pace, gazing round at the mountains 
and valley, as though seeing unfamiliar places for the first time. 

The mountains and rivers were teeming with life. They did not 
resemble that tortured country which it seemed, had been wailing soaked 
with blood. Everywhere one sensed the powerful breath of love, which 
under the hot rays of the sun created a new life. 

The mother walked along the wide road with hope in her heart. Until 
now she had rushed about blind alleys in life, driven by disaster. Now, 
once again the fading dawn had charm for her, the ever widening blue sky, 
the peaceful road along which she walked in solitude, thoughtfully. With 
tenderness she recalled the cart and mule which had disappeared over the 
mountain. She thought that the mule was probably heading for the market 
too, and perhaps on her journey she would again see the cart under the 
shade of some willow tree. 

And the road along which she was walking seemed unusual to the 
mother. It seemed to her that if she took this road, she would find a spot 
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where she could spill out all her grief and after that her soul would feel 
light. And again the strange dream that she would see her long dead 
husband alive, was awakened. 

The meadow was gradually becoming a dell and the creek, growing 
shallow, disappeared in the cool shadow of a mountain. High over the 
creek a hastily hammered together wooden bridge was suspended, along 
which one cart could barely pass. Further on the road divided and one led 
to the foothills, straight to Tokgol. 

The mother’s footsteps gradually quickened, in time to her beating 
heart. It would be safer to enter the town in the morning, mixing with the 
people hastening to the market, and also she preferred to accomplish the 
larger part of the journey before it got really hot. Her footsteps speeded 
up, independent of her will. 

When she approached the bridge with a light heart, almost soaring, 
she heard the ringing of a bicycle bell. Looking up, she saw that on the far 
side of the bridge, near the divide, a boy about the age of Ul Nam was 
driving three pigs with a little switch towards Tokgol and he had blocked 
the road to mayor Pyon, who was on his bicycle. Frightened by the bell 
ringing, the boy was swishing his switch with all his might, but the pigs 
discourteously shoved forward their snouts, with no thought of yielding 
Way. 

The mayor kept ringing his bell more and more impatiently. At last he 
turned the wheel and started cursing: 

“You wretch, get off the road!” 

The swine began to run swiftly beside the bicycle overtaking them, as 
though in a race. But the mayor, eyes bulging fiercely, began to wave so 
menacingly, that they minced off in the direction of the foothills. 

The mother wondered where the mayor had been so early in the 
morning and slowed before the bridge. She was vexed that she had met the 
vile creature after all. He wasn’t by chance attempting to forestall her, 
having sensed something? Gathering her strength, she imperturbably 
raised her head to meet him, supposing that he was returning from an all- 
night drunk. 

“What bad luck...” 

Pyon Jang Guk swore, and kept looking back at the scampering pigs 
and the small swineherd. In surprise he looked at the bridge he was about 
to cross. 

‘Isn’t that Won Nam’s mother? How odd...” he muttered to himself, 
mulling something over and, assuming a good-natured air, coughed 
artificially. 

The mother was right: he was returning from the town where he had 
been drinking the whole night long. But he had not simply been drinking 
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spirits, but taking part in an important conference of the local 
“dignitaries” with the garrison commander and the chief of police and had 
been at a ‘“‘modest”’ banquet. Of course, the banquet had been organized 
by the ‘“‘dignitaries” who had the honour of being called in by the garrison 
commander and the police chief, but besides the pleasures of the table, 
which continued until sunrise, questions were discussed pertaining to 
accelerating construction of the artillery embrasures and working out 
measures for the pacification of the population who were displaying ever 
greater unrest in connection with the guerrilla actions. In future, it was 
hinted, a self-defence unit would be deployed in every populated centre. 
The village mayors, police and other officials were once again severely 
warned about their inability to detect communist agents. 

Lieutenant Hosokawa, enraged by something, kept swilling the 
Japanese sake which Pyon Jang Guk had obtained from Chin, the district 
chief, after lengthy persuasions, as though it were water. He half-rose from 
his seat and leaning on his sabre, shouted: 

‘People like you are called dolts, understand? Dolts, dunderheads! 
Right now in our locality there are communists, there are guerrilla agents 
operating secretly. That is as true as it is true that on Mount Fuji there are 
many trees and birds. And you haven’t caught a single one. Isn’t that so? 
Whoever has caught a communist or a guerrilla agent, raise your hand. 
Nobody? You see! Nobody! Why not? Why haven’t you caught any 
communists? I suppose there aren’t any communists? Not so! It’s simply 
because you are dolts. Understand?” 


All sorts of riff-raff had assembled here, like mayors, shopkeepers, 

traders in oil. The exhortation was addressed to these ‘“‘dignitaries’’, but 
Hosokawa’s eyes darted here and there without distinguishing face, which 
to no small degree offended the chief of police and the goggle-eyed 
gendarme Sergeant Major Shimaki. However, neither dared to correct the 
lieutenant of the Japanese army, who was pouring down sake in huge 
cups. 
_ ‘What have I always said?”” Hosokawa proceeded, waving his hand. 
‘‘Almost all Koreans are communists and connected with the guerrillas. 
Haven’t I ordered you to keep a strict watch on them, to find out where 
they go, and if there is the slightest suspicion, to immediately report to the 
garrison? Use your brains. You can’t believe a single word of theirs— 
‘going for wood’, ‘going to weed the field’. Communists are all treacher- 
ous. I repeat: in order to catch communists you have to use your brains. 
But you are dolts and dunderheads!”’ 


That is how, foaming at the mouth, ready to unsheathe his sabre, 
Hosokawa shrieked. Pyon Jang Guk listened to his shouting until dawn, 
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and realized that it depended only on him whether in the village of Sang- 
dong communists were caught or not. 

“But it’s Won Nam’s mother!” the mayor exclaimed, pretending to 
be delighted and stopping his bicycle on the bridge. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mayor!” the mother said, bowing respectfully 
and giving him the right of way. 

‘“‘Where are you off to so early in the morning?” the mayor asked, 
swiftly taking in the woman’s “good”’ clothes. 

“I’m going to town.” 

“And what would you be wanting in town?’ Pyon Jang: Guk said 
feigning astonishment. 

‘“‘When you live in poverty, you are forced to remove the stone from 
the bottom row in order to cover the hole on top... We are out of salt, [am 
going to buy a small measure. I didn’t put in a supply, and now I have to 
purchase it, even though it’s more important to weed the crop field,” the 
mother replied calmly. 

“So, that’s the way it is?” 

Pyon listened to the mother, pretending to be sympathetic to her 
cares, and not the slightest suspicion was aroused in him. He started 
forward, when he suddenly remembered that Hosokawa had in mind just 
such occasions. He began to blink his eyes, small as buckwheat seeds, and 
blathered: 

“Oh, how fortunate! I keep intending, but don’t find the time—could 
I ask you to buy me a package of cigarettes? On Market Street there is a 
monopoly shop. Go in, say it’s for me, and buy Midori cigarettes.” 

Leaning the bicycle against his waist, Pyon Jang Guk took a large 
wallet out of the pocket of his jacket and handed a bank note to the 
mother, furtively watching her expression. The owner of the monopoly 
shop was Hosokawa’s informer and had also been present at the 
conference. All night they had drunk together, and when the cigarettes 
were mentioned, the owner was sure to watch the movements of the person 
sent to buy them, since three days earlier Pyon Jang Guk had bought 
several packs from him. 

Suspecting nothing, the mother thought to herself that everything 
had turned out fine. It seemed to her that she would have no trouble 
catrying out the mayor’s commission. And then she thought she might 
obtain an even firmer guarantee of success. 

“T hear that they have become very strict at the guard post...” The 
mother said hesitantly. ““Perhaps you'll give me a note?” 

“You'll pass...” Pyon replied indifferently, by habit declining his 
neighbour’s request. He started forward, pushing the handle-bars, when 
the thought flickered in his mind that he was missing an opportunity. It 
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was his loss if someone didn’t kick the bucket straight off, if some beggar 
had grain that stopped him from starving, his loss if he didn’t set a trap for 
his neighbour who was going to the market with a light heart. 

She is a suspicious person, Pyon kept pounding into his head and his 
foxy face assumed a concentrated expression. 

Blinking his eyes, he looked back at the mother and abruptly stopped 
his bicycle. 

“Of course, it will be easier for you if you have a note from the mayor. 
I’ll give you a note and that’s it!” 

Pyon Jang Guk took a notebook out of his pocket, placed it on the 
saddle, and took out a fountain pen. 

“We will write ‘Pass this person through’... It is true that now the 
watch by the gates has been stepped up, but when they see the signature of 
Pyon Jang Guk, the mayor of the village of Sangdong, they will not be so 
particular.” 

Talking thus, Pyon Jang Guk wrote on the slip of paper torn out of 
the notebook: ‘“This woman is suspicious, search her thoroughly”’, and, 
snapping open a case that resembled a small purse in shape, he took outa 
square seal made of ivory and pressed it down hard on the paper, holding 
his thumb underneath. 

“Here you are. Show it to the sentry. Then, when you return, give it 
back to me. It’s a document, it must go into a file,” Pyon warned, blew on 
the stamp and handed the note to the woman, thinking that he had done 
everything properly. 

“Well, ’'m on my way, good-bye!” 

The mother took the note respectfully, folded it, put it away in her 
pocket, bowed once more to the mayor and departed. 

‘““Good-bye!” Pyon bowed with deliberate courtesy. He thought that 
she was bound to be caught if she was up to something. And again he 
recalled Hosokawa’s shrieks: ‘““You are all dolts, dunderheads!”’ There was 
no argument that they were all dolts: the sentry at the gate, the owner of 
the monopoly shop, all dolts. Pyon became vexed at the thought that it 
could easily happen that despite all his efforts they would let the woman go 
and he would be unable to present Hosokawa with his invented agent. 

For a while Pyon Jang Guk rode his bicycle, considering in what way 
he had incurred a loss. He looked back, head tilted. The mother was 
walking along as calmly as ever. Tall and slender, in some way she seemed 
suspicious to him. He studied her, looking for something to latch on to. 
Was it that she had gone out in an extremely shabby skirt but in a sacking 
blouse that was not new, certainly, but was washed and pressed? 

Pyon Jang Guk gazed in perplexity at the receding figure of: the 
mother, unable to think of anything, and finally turned away. 
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The mother approached the gates of the town in mid-morning. The 
shadows were growing shorter and the heat was becoming intense. Along 
the road, as in the whole valley, there wasn’t a single tree. 

The closer she came to the town, the more frequently did wayfarers 
appear from all sides. Among them were those who sat on a pile of sacks of 
sorghum, feet dangling, flicking a whip at a donkey, and there were 
vegetable peddlers, chests bared, on which their ribs stood out like rows in 
a field. These ran with shoulder-poles, baskets swaying fore and aft, filled 
with radishes, garlic, onions and other vegetables. Most of them had their 
soiled jackets dangling at the waist, like towels, and short pipes and 
tobacco pouches were attached to the tips of the poles. There were women 
with baskets swinging from shoulder-poles, with infants and pitiful 
belongings. By the gates to the town the wide road grew crowded with 
merchants, peasants, drunks, gamblers, delivery men, peddlers with 
pedicarts. Sleuths wandered among the throng. 

The town, located far from the railway, with its dark, dank streets, 
resembled a large village more than a town. It was surrounded by high 
walls and huge gates, put up in troubled times of frequent wars of military 
cliques.This town was the centre of a large agricultural district with a 
radius of one hundred ri. Police headquarters had been established in it 
recently, the garrison headquarters had been transferred there and quite a 
few two-storey brick houses had been built of late. Nevertheless, they did 
not alter the face of the streets which had begun to deteriorate. Wherever 
one looked, there were crooked little adobe houses, huddled closely 
together, like sheep in spring, although there was all kinds of space in the 
town. Day and night the gates of houses were kept locked.The wind 
fluttered the old, faded and tattered First Spring Day’s wishes glued to the 
gates. 

On Market Street, under the open sky, sellers of wood, flat cakes, all 
sorts of odds and ends such as needles and thread, set out their wares; here 
too were located the shops of those who traded in oil, grain, spirits, cloth. 
These were painted a dark red and their doors were secured with enormous 
locks and ragged people went in and out of them rarely and timidly. 

At the town gates the mother was subjected to detailed questioning 
and a thorough search. 

The gates were opened only thrice daily: morning, noon and evening. 
They remained gloomily shut, like gates to the next world, portending all 
sorts of miseries and calamities—only a narrow passage had been made at 
the side for pedestrians. It was guarded by two sentries who checked the 
winding queue of people. It seemed to the mother that she would fail to get 
through successfully and she showed mayor Pyon’s “‘pass’’. The lanky 
guard, chin covered with prickly, bristling whiskers, goggled at her. 
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“Who wrote this?” 

“The mayor of our village.” 

“The mayor?” 

He looked the mother over from head to toe and, mystified, called 
over the other guard who was examining the belongings of another 
passerby. 

“Hey, Shimada!” 

The sturdy, stocky Shimada approached his colleague on bandy legs, 
asked: ‘‘What is it?” and by habit grabbed the “pass” out of the lanky 
one’s hands and glanced at it. 

“So, that’s the way it is?” 

They both looked at each other and cocked their heads. The tall one 
returned the slip of paper to the mother and said decidedly: 

‘Whether you have a ‘pass’ or not, you still have to be searched.” 

That is how the mother was subjected to a much more rigorous 
personal search than people without “passes”. The bast and soles of her 
footwear were examined, then the seams of her blouse, and the stiffened 
collar was ripped open. 


When the hairy hands of the wretches were tearing at the seams of her 
collar, the mother began to tremble with revulsion. At dawn, when she had 
been preparing for the journey, she had at first hidden the note precisely 
inside the collar of the blouse. Then she changed her mind, took it out, and 
concealed it in another place. But she did so for no apparent reason, she 
just acted on the impulse of the moment. 

The Japanese guards seemed to read her mind, they kept running 
their hands over her clothing, their eyes glued to her face. The mother grew 
even more frightened. But she took herself in hand. She thought that all 
this had been foreseen by the underground worker from the guerrilla 
detachment, he had warned her about it, and she had faith that everything 
would be all right as long as she did as he had told her. 

The mother feigned rudeness and looked surprised. 

‘‘What a strange business, if you want to look, look!” 

Before the hands of the Japanese touched anything, she would shake 
out her clothes and show them. As soon as their eyes probed her hair, she 
let it down. In fact, the note was hidden within the hair, but the Japanese, 
apparently, thought it superfluous to rummage in the woman’s hair when 
she had undone the tight knot with her own hands and was shaking her 
hair in front of them. Now they stretched their hands towards the basket. 
The mother handed them the old woven basket with every appearance of a 
person driven to despair. 

After scrabbling in every nook and cranny without result, the guards 
stood for a while in perplexity, then stepped back and scrutinized her from 
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head to toe. At last one of them shouted in a fury: 

“Who wrote this for you?” 

“Are you speaking about the ‘pass”?”’ 

‘““Yes, about the ‘pass’.”’ 

“The mayor did. I ‘saw him stamping it with my own eyes,” the 
mother insisted, thinking that they were treating her in this manner 
because they did not believe the “‘pass’’. | 

“All right, next time tell him to write more legibly, the fool. Go!” 

The mother at last heaved a sigh of relief and hastened to the town. 

Thinking that the “pass” would be useful on her return, the mother 
carefully tucked it away in the folds of her skirt and set off down the 
cramped little street. Her legs shook after the ordeal. 

Walking down Market Street past Pukson Shop, the mother glanced 
in and saw three customers. Therefore, she went to the monopoly shop 
first. The owner of the shop, dressed in a shirt of Japanese silk and chewing 
on an ivory cigarette holder, began pestering her with questions, whether 
because she had asked for Midoru instead of Midori cigarettes, or because 
she had handed over a suspiciously crispy bank note, given to her by Pyon, 
she did not know. 

Where was she born? The shop owner wanted to know. Who was her 
husband? Where and how did he die? Did she have children? Who did she 
know in town? He even asked what she had in her basket. When the 
mother, at last, prepared to leave, angry and complaining that the insolent 
merchant was poking into what was none of his affair instead of doing 
business, he somewhat softened his tone, begged pardon, and smiling 
falsely and bowing, gave the mother a dozen packs of cigarettes and 
change. 

The mother felt an inner tension. If these scoundrels picked on her so 
much when there was nothing to suspect, no doubt she would be clapped 
in prison right away if they did suspect her of anything. 

When the mother went to the Pukson Shop for the second time, with 
these thoughts swirling in her head, she was very much on guard, her feet 
trod as warily as if she were walking on thin ice. 

At first glance the stocky owner of the shop looked like a proper 
businessman. Despite the terrible heat, he was wearing a calico jacket and 
his trousers were neatly laced up. The mother, who had just been 
humiliated at the town gates and in the monopoly shop, felt afraid to 
address a man who looked so impeccable. 

Cheap, nickel-plated rings, pottery buttons, needles, thread, toy 
watches, coloured cardboard circles and other trifles were set out on a box 
which served as a counter, and jars with candies,.waffles and other sweets 
stood on a shelf. Everything was covered with a thick layer of dust. 
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Even though the mother had entered a cramped shop in which even 
three customers would feel jostled, the owner, who was sweeping out the 
premises, paid no attention to her. His behaviour was understandable. He 
had obviously grasped that she was not the sort of customer on whom 
attention should be lavished. 

“Do you sell washing soda?” The mother asked uncertainly, 
addressing the owner of the shop who had his back turned to her. 

“I’ve run out of washing soda,’ the owner replied indifferently, 
whisking the dust off the top shelf and not even turning. round. 

The mother shrivelled inside. The reply was exact. But what if the 
washing soda had actually run out that day? If the owner of this shop was 
in the independence movement, couldn’t he be a little pleasanter to her 
when there was no one else in the shop? After all, there was nothing 
suspicious about an owner being amiable to a customer... 

So the mother thought and fearfully pronounced the second half of 
the code words: 

‘‘And the mayor of our village asked for it especially...” 

After she had meiitioned the words washing soda and mayor, she was 
supposed to do as she was told by the shopkeeper. The mother hugged the 
basket to herself, trying to still the beating of her heart. 

“Well, if that is the case, let’s look for some,” the owner said in the 
same indifferent tone of voice and furtively glanced round.Then, vexedly 
throwing aside the whisk with which he had been dusting, he went into the 
back room. 

‘“‘Come through here!” he shouted easily. The mother guessed that 
this was addressed to her. She observed that Yun Hyong Bo had 
scrutinized the street in front of the shop as an underground worker in the 
lair of the enemy would do. Nothing suspicious was to be seen. 

In aroom without a hearth adjoining the living quarters, Yun Hyong 
Bo signalled with his eyes to a woman, to his wife, the mother thought, 
who took his place in the shop. 

In the small room nothing that was of any value could be glimpsed. 
On the walls decorated with glossy colour photographs cut out of fashion 
magazines, hung a calendar and Yun Hyong Bo’s old clothes. In the 
corner stood a solitary box papered over with newspapers. A neatly folded 
thin blanket lay on it, beside it a few enamel cups and a blackened pot sat. 
Everything indicated that people had moved in recently, but there was no 
reason to consider them extremely poor either. 

‘Sit down please! I think you have had a hard time coming a long 
In a completely different tone of voice Yun Hyong Bo greeted her 
affably, lowering himself onto the seat. 


way 
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“Oh, that was nothing...” 

The mother, not yet knowing how to behave, hesitated a bit, then sat, 
let down her hair and removed the note that was rolled no thicker than a 
matchstick. 

“Thank you very much. You have no idea how I have been looking 
forward to this report,” Yun Hyong Bo said and took the note. He read it 
through several times, then took a match and set fire to it and scattered the 
ashes. 

The mother was a little disappointed and even felt nervous. The 
shopkeeper’s behaviour was impeccably serene. Seeing the man burn the 
note which she had brought at a great risk, she was surprised at first, but 
then at once realized that that was exactly what had to be done so that not 
a trace of it remained for the enemy. Now she became dimly conscious, 
with a tinge of fear, that the work she had launched ot? without knowing 
clearly what it was, was a big and important undertaking which had to be 
carried on at the risk of life. | 

“Only due to you...””- Yun Hyong Bo said quietly, with a kind smile on 
his face. “It is obvious that you are carrying out an assignment for the first 
time. But you handled it well.” 

Hearing approval from the lips of the shopkeeper, who was 
apparently sparing with words, the mother at last felt at peace. 

“May I go now?” 

“Yes. Go back the same way you came: And while you're at it, give 
this to the one who sent you.” 

Yun Hyong Bo took a matchbox out of his pocket and extracted from 
the bottom the same sort of slip he had just burned. 

“You understand that you must be very careful, especially when 
leaving through the gates—the guards are very particular, aren't they?” 

“Yes. I had a ‘pass’ and nevertheless they searched me thoroughly.” 

**W hat ‘pass’ is this?” 

Yun Hyong Bo grew wary. 

‘When I was on my way here, I met the mayor of our village and 
asked him to write me a note to give to the sentries.”’ 

**Let me see it.”’ 

Having read the sheet torn out of the notebook and given to the 
mother by the mayor, Yun Hyong Bo stared at the woman in silence for a 
time. 

“This Pyon Jang Guk—he’s the village mayor?” 

“Yes.” 

“What a vile wretch! No’ wonder he’s called ‘fox’ and ‘weasel’s 
nephew’...the cunning bastard!’ Yun Hyong Bo muttered. 

From fright the mother’s heart fluttered. 
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“Is something wrong?”’ 

“It could have been a disaster. This isn’t a ‘pass’, but a request to have 
you thoroughly searched as a suspicious person.”’ 

‘“W hat?” 

The mother was transfixed, her mouth open. She felt both vexation 
and confusion at the thought that she herself had asked for a “‘pass”’ from 
the scoundrel in order to go through the town gates. 

“With this paper you passed through the gates like passing a tiger’s 
den with a pup under your arms,” Yun Hyong Bo said with a laugh. “Can 
you imagine that wretch would have been happy to issue you a real pass? 
Do not show this note when you go back...” 

“I was a fool,” the mother said in a trembling voice, fidgeting with the 
tassels on her blouse. She was unbearably put out that she had been 
hooked by.that fox, had herself stuck her head in the noose that had 
almost tightened around her. 

Yun Hyong Bo had once heard from Cho Dong Chun about the 
mother in the village of Sangdong and the feelings that engulfed her were 
understandable to him. Undoubtedly, the report that the mother had 
delivered was an extraordinary measure undertaken in view of increased 
enemy repressions. Yun Hyong Bo was also aware that Cho Dong Chun 
must be intending to involve the woman in the cause of the revolution. 

“Don’t be downhearted,” Yun Hyong Bo said with feeling. 
‘Speaking frankly, you handled your first assignment excellently and did 
not make any serious mistakes. But now that you know that the enemy is 
treacherous and his traps are dangerous, you will beware of them.” 

The mother listened to the shopkeeper’s words in silence, her head 
lowered. 

“Your path in the revolution is only beginning...” Yun Hyong Bo 
continued quietly. ‘On this path you will yet encounter many terrible 
pitfalls. In order to orientate yourself better, you should learn to read and 
write. Knowledge will serve you as a beacon on a moonless night.” 

The mother listened to Yun Hyong Bo with wide-open eyes. She was 
mortified that Pyon Jang Guk had managed to make a fool of her, that 
because of her illiteracy she had almost got into serious trouble when she 
was passing the gates, and therefore the words of the experienced 
underground worker went straight to her heart. 

“You say I must learn to read and write?” 

“Exactly. If you wish to help us, you must become literate.” 

Yun Hyong Bo did his best to buoy up the mother, he returned Pyon 
Jang Guk’s “pass” with a merry laugh. 

She did not know what to say in reply and gazed at Yun Hyong Bo in 
silence. It was unpleasant to take the “‘pass’—like picking up a snake. 
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For the first time in her life she regretted being unable to read, that 
she was almost helpless to aid good people who seemed like her own sons, 
younger brothers. From Yun Hyong Bo she learned that the owner of the 
monopoly shop served as an informer and she began to comprehend how 
treacherous and cunning the enemy was. Her heart constricted. Thinking 
that she was living in the midst of such scoundrels, the mother was bowled 
over at her having sighed away all her days in the past. 


Driving an ox, Du Hyok was descending a slope. He was walking 
slowly. It was not often that he walked thus, driving an ox ahead of him, 
down the village street. In order to have time to carry out the assignments 
of the organization, he had let it be known that he was fed up with working 
the land and had decided to become a worker and was looking for a job. 


He often slept under the open sky and went hungry. But Gap Sun had 
never heard a complaint from this big and strong man, and whenever he 
appeared in the village, looking unkempt, she felt sorry for him. During a 
“punitive expedition” of Japanese troops a few years ago, Du Hyok had 
lost his mother and elder brother. Together with his father, the widow of 
his elder brother and his nephews he escaped from the Japanese and came 
to this mountain recess. At present the whole burden of farm work and the 
household fell on his shoulders. The widow of his elder brother, who was 
over forty, stayed in bed most of the time—she had been beaten with the 
rifle-butts of the Japs. So, frequently Du Hyok had had todo kitchen work 
and even wash the clothing of his nephews with his awkward male hands. 


If the children had been left on their own, they would have been 
washed and their clothes would have been laundered by neighbours— 
women or girls—but since Du Hyok was present, he had to do everything 
with his own hands. He had no time to look after himself, but not everyone 
understood his situation. 


Gap Sun was happy to help him, although she grumbled when her 
brother brought Du Hyok’s soiled clothes to wash. But recently both her 
brother and Du Hyok were very busy. So there was no time to look after 
Du Hyok. 


Busy with grinding oats, Gap Sun slowed the movements of her 
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hands and glanced briefly at Du Hyok, who was standing in the shade of 
the zelkova. Even in the twilight she discerned his sacking shirt, ripped at 
the shoulder, permeated with sweat and clinging to his body, and the 
trousers rolled up to the knee, which he had been wearing the last time, 
when he left the village. 

But as was the case with young men, Du Hyok was always carefree. 
He unhurriedly tied the ox under the zelkova and squatted down by the 
spring. 

— “T think I'd like a drink from your spring. Gap Sun, hand me the 
ladle, will you?” 

Gap Sun stopped with the pestle in her hand. The dipper always 
floated on the surface of the spring. Perhaps it had floated off to some 
corner and could not be seen? Was it so little that it could not be seen even 
with his big eyes? 

Gap Sun’s cheeks flamed when she realized that he wanted to say 
something to her. After all, she could not refuse to listen to the person 
responsible for the organization. 

Slowly and reluctantly, putting down the pestle, she went to the 
kitchen, took a large ladle down from a nail on the wall and went outside. 

Asking for.a drink, Du Hyok sat by the spring, feet dangling from his 
perch on a rock and lit a smoke. 

“Take it,’ Gap Sun said, stopping behind him and handing him the 
ladle with both hands, like a child. 

“One ladle-full is enough to slake thirst for a month,” Du Hyok 
mumbled like an elderly person and took the ladle, which he put by his 
side, and began to gaze at the sky over Mount Komsu, where two tiny stars 
shone. 

Gap Sun stood beside him with the appearance of someone being 
scolded and played with the edge of her blouse. 

“Is your mother at home?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“Did she say anything?” 

“No. I think she has been to the agitating point on Mount Salgu.”’ 

“TY know. The comrade from the underground was very anxious. 
There was probably some unpleasantness on the road. She said nothing?” 

‘“T know nothing about it. She said nothing either to me or to my 
brother, because it is secret. In general, mother is not talkative, she’ll never 
let drop a superfluous word.” 

‘That is the way it should be. You have a very fine mother. Take care 
of her.” 

Gap Sun maintained silence. She did not like Du Hyok’s tone. Of 
course, deprived of his own mother, he clung to their mother more than 
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others. And, judging by appearances, the mother was especially kind to 
Du Hyok among her brother’s friends. Therefore, Gap Sun did not 
appreciate Du Hyok’s manner of talking to her as if she were a child, even 
though she understood him. 

‘‘Have you prepared what you are going to say?”” Du Hyok inquired, 
oblivious of Gap Sun’s state. 

“No.” 

‘‘W hat do.you mean, no? And what will youdo when you are asked at 
night school?” 

“What, Ill fail...” 

‘That's a fine thing. To fail, when a YCL member is supposed to bein 
the forefront?” 

‘‘Am I the only YCL member?” 

“What?” Du Hyok exclaimed, laughing unnaturally. 

Gap Sun was grieved to tears. She couldn’t understand why it was 
that whenever she met Du Hyok she always said something other than 
what she had intended to say. 

‘Tomorrow I am leaving again. Tell your brother to take care of your 
mother and to maintain contact with the underground comrade. And 
don’t you interfere in your mother’s affairs, pretend that you know 
nothing,” Du Hyok said. 

Finishing his cigarette, he took the big ladle brought by Gap Sun, 
pushed aside the dipper that was floating on the water of the spring, 
dipped some water, and loudly gulped it down. 

“Tprr!” 

Unhitching the ox, indifferent to everything, Du Hyok descended the 
hill; the pale blue light of the moon which had just risen played over his 
torn sacking shirt. 

With tears in her eyes Gap Sun gazed at the deserted road, until Yong 
Sil and Gyong Suk, with their books in their hands, called her. 

‘Gap Sun, have you gone deaf?” Gyong Suk asked, and slapped Gap 
Sun on the back. 

‘Hurry up, let’s go to school,” Yong Sil called, eyes laughing. 

“Ts it time already?” 

Gap Sun became aware of her surroundings and, hiding the big ladle 
in the folds of her skirt, so that no one would see, she ran to the kitchen. 


With the point of a needle the mother adjusted the wick of the 
kerosene lamp and again took up her sewing, but her hands would not 
obey. For the first time she had filled the lamp with the kerosene she had 
bought that day in the market, and it grew as light as day in the room. But 
it was not cozy, sitting alone in the room. Today had been an unusual day 
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in her life, normally as monotonous as the waters in a stagnant pond. The 
calm surface of the water had been shattered, as though a big stone had 
been cast into it. No, it was more like a mighty waterfall which had 
destroyed the banks of the pond and opened a channel for the waters to 
flow into the river. Thus, the mother’s life, like a current of water, flowed 
into the enormous river of life. 

Nevertheless, the mother, who for many years had devoted herself 
solely to caring for her family, did not yet clearly perceive the essence of 
the change that had taken place. Her soul was brimming with feelings 
hitherto not experienced. 

Returning from the town, the mother had gone to the mayor’s house 
and given him the cigarettes and the “pass”. When she entered, mayor 
Pyon was frightened. 

‘How? What did they say to youat the gates?” he asked, not daring to 
look her in the eye. 

‘The guards at the gates said that a pass should be written out more 
clearly and legibly. Thanks to your kindness, things were very unpleasant 
for me,” the mother replied calmly, quelling her. indignation. 

“Oh, you don’t say? I don’t understand at all what you mean,” the 
frightened mayor gibbered. 

Not listening to him, the mother continued: 

‘Here is the ‘pass’ which you had the grace to write out. Recognize it? 
I had misgivings and I asked a literate person to read it for me. He 
explained that in the note you called mea suspicious woman and told them 
to search me thoroughly.” 

“Oh, no, mother of Won Nam, what are you saying? It is bitter for me 
to listen to you. You are not an enemy of mine. Why should I write 
something like that?” 

Pyon Jang Guk trembled, grabbing the edges of the “pass” with both 
hands. 

“Quit it! It’s wrong to mock at people so. Now I ama lonely woman, I 
have no support, but who knows what turn life will take?” 

“Certainly, certainly!” 

The mother flung the dirty paper to the mayor who continued to 
fawn, and left. 

The mother felt a little better. Only later did she realize that for the 
first time in her life she had allowed herself to express indignation to the 
powers that be. Until then the mother had lived, subjected to insults and 
humiliations, in response to which she lamented in silence and wept. She 
could not explain where she had got the courage to say the bitter words of 
truth to the mayor. But the mother understood that her courage was the 
result of yesterday’s talk with the underground worker from the guerrilla 
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detachment, and of her fear at the town gates and later in the monopoly 
shop, the result of her conversation with the underground worker in 
Pukson Shop. How had her experiences affected her? Until then, the 
mayor had frightened her so much that she was practically ready to crawl 
before him, but today his baseness had enraged her and with a few words 
she had knocked him down to size. And he, who had always behaved 
harshly toward her, began to cringe before her and looked pitiful. 

A person must havea sense of his own dignity. The more you bow, the 
more you are ordered about and no one feels sorry for you. A person who 
lives with head held high, honourably, cannot be humiliated by a 
miserable mayor. 

From the direction of Yong Sil’s yard there came a clattering of feet 
and the door to the kitchen was flung open with a bang. 

“How bright it is! Mama, you have lit the kerosene lamp?” Ul Nam 
cried joyously. He was the first to come back from the night school, his 
books under his arm. 

“Yes, yes, so I have. Why aren’t you in school? What are you doing 
home?” 

“The first group was told to go and study at home this evening 
because the second group is having a discussion. What a fine thing!” 

Ul Nam sat down and gazed at the flame. The lamp, standing on a 
shelf, had been made by Won Nam out of a medicine bottle. 

‘You'd better study while there’s light.” 

“Uh-huh, I will right away.” 

Ul Nam opened a book and sat close to the lamp. 

The mother again picked up her sewing and fell into reflections. She 
recalled that moonlit night when she was a servant in the house of Hwang 
Hi Do, at the foot of the Chonam Range. The fat mistress had accused her 
of stealing perfume, which she had not even touched, and had beaten her 
cruelly. And she had even been afraid to weep. She had lived in constant 
fear for her husband, she shared her sorrows only with her small children, 
but in the end an irreparable tragedy had befallen her—she lost her 
husband and did not know what he had died for. Now the children were 
grown up and were striving for another life, one unknown to their mother. 
And she was forced to sit home alone in the evenings, gazing at the dark 
lamp and sighing. 

**’.I| Nam and Myong Gil were great friends... One day Myong Gil 
went to the forest for wood. He had not eaten anything since morning and 
was very hungry...”” Ul Nam read in a loud voice. 

Putting aside her sewing, the mother began to watch her son intently. 

“Listen, you shouldn’t be reading hunched over like that. Sit up 
straight!’ 
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“Tt’s all right...” Ul Nam didn’t even glance round, he was absorbed 
in his book. 

The mother approached her son and looked down at the book. 

“Do you find it hard to study? Do You like it in the night school?” 

‘Why should it be hard? It’s interesting to study,’’ Ul Nam replied 
imperturbably, his eyes remaining on the book. 

‘Have you learned to read signs? Could you read a letter?” the 
mother asked cautiously, feeling a degree of embarrassment. 

‘“‘Why not? On the sly I took the book my brother is now reading, it 1s 
called ‘What Is Socialism?’ and I was able to read it too..Only there were a 
lot of words I didn’t understand. Mama,” he suddenly recollected, “what 
is dictatorship?” 

“Dictatorship? I don’t know either. Perhaps it’s the name of a 
mountain which resembles an upside-down pot in shape?” 

“What an idea! It’s not that kind of a word. The workers impose 
dictatorship in relation to the landowners and capitalists, that’s how it’s 
used.” 

The mother, covering her mouth with her hand, laughed almost 
soundlessly at her interpretation of the unfamiliar word. Ul] Nam laughed 
too. He was very charming with his plump cheeks, on which dimples 
showed when he smiled. In any family, the last child is especially dear, and 
Ul Nam was handsome and intelligent, was not naughty, and justly 
deserved the love of not only his own family, but that of the whole village 
as well. 

“Listen, Ul Nam!” the mother called her youngest son, and after 
vacillating, timidly continued. ‘How long would it take to learn to read as 
well as you do?” 

‘Why do you want to know, mama?” Ul Nam asked in astonishment. 

“T want to learn to read too.” 

“Really?!” Ul Nam marvelled, gazing at his mother with big eyes. She 
laughed awkwardly. She herself felt that it was comical and silly to study at 
her age and in her circumstances. Like a donkey wanting to become a fine 
lady. Nevertheless, the desire to learn to read and write did not leave her, 
but grew stronger. 

By his mother’s embarrassed laugh Ul Nam at once comprehended 
that his mother was not joking. 

“So you will go to night school too?” 

‘What night school?” the mother said in fright. “I simply want you to 
teach me at home.” 

“Me?” Ul Nam said, batting his eyes, and then smiled. ‘All right, Pll 
teach you.” 

Ul Nam’s words rang confidently, a strict note crept into his voice. 
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The mother gave a slight sigh of relief. Only now did she realize how hard 
the brief conversation with her son had been for her. 

Calming down, the mother waited to see what Ul Nam would do. His 
character was much like his father’s, the younger son had the habit of 
getting down to business right away. 

Jumping up, he took a new exercise-book out of the cabinet. 

‘Here, mama, take this notebook and a pencil. The teacher told us 
that if one takes up something decisively, it is sure to be accomplished. Let 
us start studying from today.” 

Ul Nam modestly, but at the same time solemnly, declared the lesson 
had begun, and the mother, concealing a smile, happily watched her son’s 
preparations: 

In the mother’s exercise-book, Ul Nam painstakingly traced the 
letters of the alphabet. 

While the son was writing, the mother grew anxious. When he turned 
to her, she said softly: 

‘Ul Nam, don’t tell your brother and sister that I have started 
learning, all right?” 

‘Why not? Brother and sister will be delighted.” 

“I don’t want it talked about. Better I study with you. Otherwise, 
brother and sister might want to teach me, what then?” 

‘Also true. This will be our secret, I°ll teach you to read and write and 
we'll surprise them.”” Ul Nam's mischievous eyes sparkled. He pushed the 
exercise-book towards his mother. 

‘Try writing. You're holding the pencil incorrectly. From the very 
beginning you must learn to hold the pencil in the right way, then the 
letters will turn out well.” 

That is how the mother began to learn. Ul] Nam turned out to be a 
gentle but firm teacher who knew only one principle. He imitated the night 
school teacher exactly and behaved in exactly the same fashion. No matter 
how hard it was for the mother to learn how to write, he made no 
indulgences. 

When, with great difficulty, she had copied all the letters, he did not 
seem terribly pleased, but imitating the teacher, praised her: “*Yes, very 
well done!” Then he analyzed the shortcomings. Out of twenty-four 
letters, only the three simplest—‘‘T’, “‘L’’, ““t’’-—were not criticized. 

Nevertheless, she found that copying letters was not all that arduous. 

The following evening, Ul Nam declared strictly: 

‘“‘Now you must learn to pronounce the letters. Repeat after me!”” Ul 
Nam pointed to the letters and pronounced them. As long as the mother 
was repeating the letters after him, things went well. But when he told her 
to name the letters herself, she was. afraid, but gathering her courage, she 
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started to say them uncertainly. 

“Ki-uk, Ni-un, this is Tig-ut, this... this...” She stumbled over every 
letter, she strained her memory, trying to pronounce them. 

“And this is I-ul.”’ 

“Tt is Ri-ul, and you keep saying ‘I-ul’,” her son corrected her. 

The mother looked at him timidly. Even though her desire to learn to 
read was very great, her stiff vocal organ and dim memory could not 
satisfy the son who wished to at once see the fruits of his efforts. 

“It’s not going right,” Ul Nam said at last, raising his voice and 
slapping the exercise-book with his hand. “Try singing the names of the 
letters, like they taught us in night school.” 

Pointing to the letter with the tip of his pencil, he began to chant ina 
ringing voice: 


If a letter looks like a sevthe, it is “‘Ki-uk”’. 
If it looks like an upside-down scythe, it is ““Ni-un”. 


The shadow of the zelkova lay across the yard in the bright 
moonlight. From the deep canyon on Mount Salgu came the plaintive 
hoots of an owl. In the window of the crooked hut the shadows of mother 
and son, sitting opposite each other, were outlined. Late in the evening, in 
the profound silence, when the stream gurgled and tinkled and the night 
dew appeared noiselessly, out of the window of the small house, sounded 
the barely audible couplets of the mother and son’s song. 


The letter that looks like an open door, is ‘‘Ti-ut”’. 
The one that looks like an ornament, is ‘‘Ri-ul”’. 


Implacably, like tidal waves, the guerrilla army advanced into the 
border regions of the Amnok River. Like a river that has overflowed its 
banks, it filled the canyons, overran the wooded country and showed 
fierce resistance to the Japanese aggressors. But the Japanese never knew 
exactly where the guerrillas would appear. Only one thing was known: 
that they were advancing like flood waters, but it was as difficult to 
calculate their whereabouts as it is to calculate the size of an iceberg in the 
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ocean. Many things spoke of the guerrilla advance: a policeman would 
find a brand new pair of work shoes in the knapsack of a peddler, or 
several boxes of matches, or leaflets would be discovered in a settlement; 
sometimes news of a military clash would spread—a group of guerrillas 
had attacked the military garrison in a settlement, or a police post, or had 
openly entered a village. In a state of general tension it could not be 
considered accidental that in a remote mountain locality several night 
schools were opened at once, or that some small organization called 
‘Society of Comrades” or ‘‘Fraternity of Friends” suddenly expanded. 
There was a reason why. a hectograph vanished from some office or 
school, why the sales of cotton fabric in a shop rose sharply, or of salt, 
matches and other staples. But what attracted the greatest attention, was 
the changed expression on the faces of the local population. In the 
relations between the Koreans and the Japanese or their henchmen, even 
when they bowed, there was a feeling of wariness. Putting together all the 
reports of spies, it became clear that the peasants, whose life outwardly 
had not altered at first glance, had taken heart, they were aware that the 
day when the Japanese imperialists would be defeated was not far off. It 
was not for nothing that their children openly sang revolutionary songs in 
the evenings. The only way to root out free thinking would be to arrest all 
Koreans. All such symptoms could not but worry the Japanese scoun- 
drels. The Japanese authorities were forced to resort to cruel and unwise 
measures. It was like a scared man aimlessly waving a stick in order to 
frighten. 

Not to mention the Kwantung army, part of the Korean occupation 
forces crossed the state frontiers and the border guards were in greater 
strength than ever before. Needless to say, control over the population 
was tightened and the watch stepped up greatly. Everywhere defence 
fortifications were being constructed and at the slightest suspicion people 
were tossed in jail. 

The Japanese villains themselves understood the uselessness of their 
efforts and repressions, but it seemed that in order to stem the tide of the 
advancing guerrilla army, they could only behave thus. 

Orders were despatched to all fortified towns to complete the building 
of artillery embrasures as quickly as possible. All required materials were 
requisitioned and the local inhabitants were forcibly mobilized. 

Before the beginning of the uprising. the revolutionary organizations 
of the Sangdong district of the Chungsinhyang region could only tighten 
their fighting ranks, try to conceal their activities from the enemy, and 
ensure that the members of the organization were not suspect. 

On the threshold of the uprising, the village at the foot of Mount 
Komsu was enjoying a peaceful summer. 
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The potatoes were coming along nicely. One day the mother dug a 
little more deeply into the soil and saw a chain of tiny tubers. A smile 
touched her lips. She, like her children, was finding the spring famine hard 
to endure. 

The following day the mother, together with her son and daughter, 
went out to the field to earth up and weed the potatoes. These days Won 
Nam stayed home. This interfered with her studies, but gave her peace of 
mind. Now she could study independently, without Ul Nam’s assistance: 
she had learned to write and read the simple letters. 

Neither she nor Won Nam yet knew that their peaceful days resulted 
from the tense opposition between revolution and counterrevolution. In 
any case, the mother was pleased because these were days when she could 
work tranquilly together with her children which she so much desired. 

The field was like an oven. Even the broiling sun did not seem as hot 
as the heated breath of the earth. 

The drought had lasted all summer long, even though the flat country 
of.the foothills was usually noted for its damp climate, the high mountains 
forcing the clouds to release their moisture. Only frequent earthing could 
save the just-formed tubers of new potatoes. 

Dropping large drops of perspiration on the beds emitting heat, the 
mother wielded the hoe with all her strength. She mercilessly dug out the 
coarse roots of goose-foot, flinging them on a heap of rocks, other weeds 
she simply buried in the beds. The blade of the hoe raised clouds of fine 
dust, as though it had been sieved, and it tickled the nose and powdered 
her face. But the mother paid no attention, she neatly weeded each potato 
plant, each row, she wanted to obtain a good harvest. It was not easy to till 
the arid, clay soil, but from the meticulously cultivated, deeply raked beds, 
a freshness seemed to waft. The mother worked so energetically, that even 
the young people, Won Nam and Gap Sun, found it hard to keep up with 
her, no matter how they hurried. The brother and sister moved along side 
by side and, glancing tenderly at their mother, wet with perspiration, 
smiled in admiration. 

Reaching the end of a row, the mother straightened her back and 
looked about. She took off her kerchief and wiped her perspiring neck and 
face, already becoming wrinkled, and with a slight smile gazed at the 
earthed beds. Then she walked over to the heap of stones and with the 
same kerchief brushed off the dust from her head and skirt. In the shade of 
an apricot tree stood a pitcher of water hidden in grass. In the past, when 
she had first come here to till the field, she had often put little UJ Nam 
down to sleep in the shade of the same tree. At that time, when she had had 
to fight off the midges and mosquitoes as she prepared the soil for 
cultivation, the tree had been very young, with only two or three branches. 
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Now it was tall and beautiful, its trunk was sturdy and the crown had 
spread, providing deep shade. Yellow, maturing fruit dotted the branches. 
UI Nam had knocked off the slightly sour, astringent apricots so often 
with a stick, that no fruit was to be seen on the lower branches. However, 
in the top branches there was still a lot. On hot days, even adults, knowing 
that the apricot tree was wild, thought the yellow fruit looked appetizing. 

The mother parted the dry grass and lifted out the pitcher and drank. 
It was so hot that even the icy water of the spring had become warm in the 
pitcher. 

‘Children, come and wet your throat!” the mother shouted. 

The first to arrive from the opposite end of the field was Won Nam, 
followed by Gap Sun. She repeated the mother’s motions: took the 
kerchief off her head and wiped her face with it. 

‘‘My, it’s hot! I’m covered with sweat,” she said, screwing up her 
sparkling eyes. Her round, flushed face with its sparkling eyes was sooner 
lively than tired. She enjoyed working in the field beside her mother and 
brother. 

She first offered the pitcher to her brother and was the last to scoop 
up a dipper of water. She turned away and began to drink. 

The mother was happy at the manly appearance of her son, who had 
sat down to rest and was wiping the perspiration from his face. And how 
charming Gap Sun was, transformed from a child into a maiden! 

Gap Sun sensed her mother’s attentive gaze and she smiled. 

‘What is it. mama? I suppose my face is awfully brown?” 

‘Don’t be silly! A village girl is only considered beautiful when her 
face is brown.” 

‘‘Mama, did I say I wanted to be beautiful?’ Gap Sun said, offended, 
eyes askance. 

‘“You rest for a while, mother,” Won Nam said in a low voice, 
looking at his mother, at her face, which was smiling, on which rivulets of 
perspiration had traced channels in the dust. 

“It’s all right. It’s a very hot day, otherwise it’s not that hard work 
earthing.” 

‘Well, sit in the shade until the sun is lower. Brother and I will finish 
up,’ Gap Sun entreated, placing her hand on her mother’s knee. 

‘But it’s all right,” the mother replied, brushing the dust from Gap 
Sun’s gleaming hair, and her face shone with a kind light. 

Somewhere in the forest, in the mountains, an owl hooted, and its cry 
broke the torrid, shimmering air. It seemed that the sultriness lessened at 
the plaintive cry, herald of evening coolness. 

‘‘An owl hooting in the middle of the day,” Won Nam muttered, 
raising his head. 
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As though attempting to discern the owl, mother and daughter 
peered at the landscape, at the slopes of the surrounding hills covered with 
greenery. 

The owl hooted lazily, as though it had nothing better to do. Its cry 
always evoked sad memories in the mother, brother and sister. 

“Gap Sun well knows why that bird calls,” the mother said 
reflectively, whether examining the forest, seeking out the bird, or perhaps 
resurrecting the distant past in her memory. 

Gap Sun smiled sadly. Stroking her mother’s knee, she suddenly felt 
her chest constricting. 

Turning to her, the mother said mischtevously: 

‘Now all I have to do is marry off your brother and you and then I 
can relax... And when Ul Nam grows up... then the cry of the ow! will not 
sound so piteous... 

The mother’s words were spoken in an unusually calm, cheerful 
voice, but they echoed painfully in the hearts of the brother and sister. 
They were unable to respond properly to their mother’s half-jest, and they 
lowered their heads. 

The desire the mother had voiced was sincere. But she had never yet 
spoken so frankly to them. For her they were still children, with whom 
she had come here, into the mountains, where she had worked hard, and 
where she had grown to love the severe landscape. Some kind of 
foreboding was apparently maturing in her consciousness. 

The events which would shortly unfold and destroy her maternal 
peace of mind, were developing little by little, imperceptible to her eye, in 
the arena of cruel class struggle of that society. 

That night the mother couldn't get to sleep for a long time. The words 
she had carelessly spoken in the field concentrated her thoughts on one 
thing. In essence, if Yong Sil came into their home as a bride, while Gap 
Sun was married to Du Hyok, not only would the mother feel at peace, but 
Du Hyok’s life would improve, who now had neither house nor home. All 
three households would become related, they would help each other and it 
would become easier to live in this callous, cruel world. Then, perhaps, the 
plaint of the owl would sound like a song, presaging a good harvest. So 
thought the mother. In the past six or seven years insomnia had become a 
part of her life. True, she went to bed so as not to worry the children. But 
usually she could not get to sleep until dawn, she kept thinking, thinking, a 
new night would come, which the mother also spent in endless thinking. 

The mother tensed, hearing a rustle in the far corner of the room. 

Won Nam had arisen almost soundlessly. In the moonlight pouring 
through the back window, his figure froze guardedly, he gazed at his 
mother. She didn’t move a muscle, feigning sleep. 
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At last, satisfied that his mother was asleep, Won Nam put on his 
jacket and went out to the kitchen. 

At the sound of the door shutting, the mother reopened her eyes. Her 
heart began to ache, as though a precious life were ebbing drop by drop. 
The thoughts of a long sleepless night are fruitless. The son had his own 
life to lead. 

With a little sigh the mother turned. This time it was Gap Sun. She 
smoothed her hair, listened intently to the mother’s breathing, then 
approached Ul Nam, who was spread-eagled in sleep, woke him up by 
pinching his nostrils, and silently slipped out the door. Ul Nam tumbled 
after her without observing any precautions. 

The mother abruptly sat up. Within a few seconds she found herself 
alone in the, room. Where had the children gone? Obviously, on an 
assignment. 

She could not know exactly what assignment they were carrying out, 
but undoubtedly, they were serving the cause of the liberation of the 
motherland, since they were acting under the guidance of the underground 
worker from the guerrilla detachment. 

The mother’s heart constricted so sharply that she found it hard to 
breathe. She recalled the vile face of the Jap sentry by the town gates, who 
was in such a frenzy that you would have thought he was going to shoot 
her out of hand. Then, in her mind’s eye she saw Paenamugol in flames. 
She was seized by the despairing grief of that day when she had buried her 
husband on the hill overgrown with wormwood and set out aimlessly. The 
children wept inconsolably and they had planted the white flower on the 
father’s grave. Now they had grown up and had themselves embarked on 
the path of struggle. Even Ul Nam, it turned out, had deceived his mother 
and had his own little world, secret from her. 

The dawn came. One by one the children returned. Each time on 
hearing footsteps, she pretended to be’ asleep. 

The children came back drenched with the morning dew, listened to 
the mother’s breathing, and went to bed. Then they fell asleep so deeply, 
that you could have tied them up and carried them off. 

Only after the children had gone to sleep did the mother again sit up. 

The dawn was spreading. 

Glancing at the window growing light, the mother jumped up. All 
night long she had not slept a wink, she kept thinking and thinking, but 
with the dawn all that she had been thinking about vanished, leaving only 
an odd feeling. 

Taking a handful of roughly husked oats, the mother put them in a 
ladle and went to the spring. A fresh morning breeze chilled her back. 

She felt.cold and shivered, washing in the icy spring water. Scooping 
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up water in her hands, she smoothed her hair. A hard lump of cold despair 
settled in her breast. 

She rinsed the oats for some time, while overhead, amid the branches 
of the zelkova, swallows twittered. She looked up and saw that the 
swallows were feeding their second lot of fledgelings. The fluffy nestlings 
with their yellow bills fussed about, each trying to be the first to be fed, 
some fell and beat their tiny wings helplessly on the ground. Her hand in 
the ladle, the mother watched the swallows for a long time. 


The swallows had come with the spring, made their nests, and the 
female had sat on the eggs all spring. The first brood had appeared and 
after a while the parents had seen them off into the sky. Now they were 
raising their second brood of fledgelings. Shortly the little ones would 
learn to flap their wings and the adult birds would teach them to fly. By the 
time the nestlings learned to fly easily, autumn would arrive and cold 
winds would be blowing. And the swallows, together with their maturing 
offspring, would fly across the wide sea to warm southern chimes. Such is 
the immutable law of life. 

No matter how charming the fledgelings, one cannot keep sitting on 
eggs, one cannot feed them worms all their lives. The time comes when the 
fledgelings break out of their eggs and subsequently learn to fly. No matter 
how much the adult birds want to tie their offspring to themselves, parting 
is inevitable. Fledgelings are precious, and the more you love them, the 
better you must prepare them for flight, teach them quickly to fly, so that 
they can make headway in any storm. 

Sighing almost inaudibly, the mother lowered her head. 

Water flowed out of the tipped ladle, the oats had settled to the 
bottom. 

Suddenly a picture arose in the mother’s mind—a flock of swallows 
were battling a heavy storm over the ocean. While on the branch of the 
zelkova tree sat an aging, weakened swallow, covered with snow, 
plaintively calling her fledgelings who have flown away, and weeping. The 
fledgelings call her too, but the distance between the fledgelings and the 
adult bird grows longer and longer, and at last the boundless sea separates 
them. 

The mother shivered again. Even though Won Nam and his sister and 
brother were still living with her under one roof, hadn’t they unfolded their 
wings so as to fly off into the deep blue sky? And wasn’t she calling the 
fledgelings that were flying beyond the sea back into the nest, like that old, 
pitiful swallow? 

Unaware of the spreading rays of the sun, the mother remained 
immobile for a long time, deep in reflections. 
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Ever since in the early spring the underground worker from the 
guerrilla detachment, Cho Dong Chun, had described the battles in 
Manjiang, news about battles in Laoling, Xinancha, Xigang, Daying and 
other successful operations of the guerrilla army in the foothills of Mount 
Paekdu spread rapidly through the reports of the revolutionary organiza- 
tions or by people coming to the market. No sooner did people gather than 
stories began, told by practically eye-witnesses, who noisily claimed that in 
some fortified town the Japs had built impregnable walls, had set up scores 
of rapid-fire guns in embrasures, illuminated all the surroundings with 
search-lights, were on the alert day and night, when suddenly, out of the 
very earth it seemed, guerrillas appeared and the artillery bastion had 
exploded, while the Japs telephoned frantically to headquarters, awaiting 
orders, but it seemed the guerrillas had already destroyed the headquarters 
and the Japanese scoundrels were forced to. capitulate and lay down their 
arms. 

The Japanese were worried, they muttered among themselves, 
intentionally concealed and played down losses, but it was as useless as 
trying to cover the sun with the palm of one’s hand. Just as earth worms 
fear the light, they attempted to plug their ears upon hearing that the 
guerrillas were approaching. Like worms sensitive to the light, they shook 
and trembled in fear, long before encountering guerrillas. 

Tidings about the attack on the fortified centre of Fusong district 
swept through the entire neighbourhood of Mount Paekdu like a storm. 
When the news came to the village of Sangdong, the harvesting of oats was 
at its height, but all the inhabitants, with the exception of mayor Pyon, 
assembled as though for a holiday in the field on the hillside of Mount 
Salgu to listen to Du Hyok’s speech. In the evening they gathered again in 
the night school and talked about the same thing. Even such people as 
Won Nam’s mother and Yong Sil’s grandfather, who never attended 
classes, turned up at the school. 

Frightened by the events, Pyon Jang Guk, who was isolated by the 
village inhabitants, grabbed his bicycle and pedalled off as fast as he 
could to the town. There he met with Chin, the chief of the district, and 
with Tong, the owner of the monopoly shop, and all three decided to 
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visit Hosokawa, the garrison commander, and to respectfully pay their 
condolences on the death of the warriors of the army of the great Japanese 
empire, the defenders of the fortified Fusong centre. 

Hosokawa was deeply moved, he seized his sabre and wheezing with 
his runny nose, proclaimed: 

“When a tiger perishes, his skin remains, when a man perishes, his 
good name remains! Let the souls of the loyal soldier-patriots, who gave 
their lives in battle against the communist army in the name of His 
Majesty, live forever on the earth, like the cherry blossoms. Instead of 
spilling tears, like women, you, I am sure, will serve even more faithfully. 
Return to your places and heighten the watch over and pursuit of 
unreliable persons. The construction of the fortifications must be 
accelerated. The communist guerrilla army is close. The grievous news 
from the district centre of Fusong will serve as a bitter lesson to those who 
have forgotten about the welfare of the country, blinded by greed and 
cupidity, and who have been remiss in their duty. The harshest measures 
will be taken in the army.” 

Hosokawa was not mouthing empty words. In the town and in the 
surrounding villages the peasants were rounded up and forced to work on 
the artillery fortification construction. The enemy threatened reprisals 
and the villagers were gripped by fear. 

It was like dousing cold water over the growing revolutionary mood 
of the inhabitants and one could not be reconciled to this. Moreover, the 
fortifications being built constituted a threat to the forthcoming uprising. 

Cho Dong Chun despatched an urgent message to all organizations, 
and called the commanders of militant groups to a meeting at which he 
placed a concrete task before them: that of forestalling the enemy advance. 

One night, deep in the forest, near the cave of Hyongjebawi on Mount 
Salgu, a meeting of the YCL activists of Sangdong village was held. 

The moon lit the figure of Du Hyok. He gave a brief outline of the 
international situation, explained the internal conditions in the country 
and advanced priority tasks before the organizations. He spoke with 
ardour: 

“Comrades, the enemy is resorting to extreme measures. We cannot 
remain indifferent when mayor Pyon Jang Guk goes off to the town on his 
bicycle two and three times a week. Like a prowling tom-cat, he wanders 
into homes, sniffing things out. It is clear to all why this scoundrel drops 
into the homes of neighbours. Do you know that he reported Won Nam’s 
mother, in the guise of giving her a ‘pass’? Now, in order to take revenge on 
the enemy, Won Nam’s mother is secretly learning to read and write and is 
already reading political literature. We are young people. Why are we 
passive in the face of enemy. hostility, when even an elderly woman like 
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Won Nam’s mother is fighting back? We must raise all the youth and 
frustrate the construction of the artillery fortifications. We must take 
measures to ensure that not a single person goes out to work on the enemy 
fortifications, explain to the people that these bastions are being put up 
against our guerrillas. I propose that tonight all YCL activists should go to 
population centres.”’ 

The YCLers warmly adopted Du Hyok’s proposal. Organizational 
work began to bubble. 

Because Gap Sun, who usually handled contact with Tokgol, had 
gone that evening to a neighbouring village to meet the underground 
worker, Ung Pal was despatched to Tokgol. 

Jae Chun was sent to the distant village of Kuryongso and Yong Sil 
was to go across the river. 

The question remained, who to send to Hambakgol to the miners’ 
settlement, closest of all to the town and most frequented by spies. For 
several days already, Sang Ho had been in the miners’ settlement. He had 
to be informed as quickly as possible about the measures undertaken in 
connection with the altered situation. 

Du Hyok considered, and then called Won Nam aside. 

“Ts mayor Pyon still watching you?”’ 

“In the past few days he’s kept his eyes glued, but let him spy. What 
do we care, don’t be afraid, give me an assignment. My mother now 
understands a lot more...””» Won Nam explained, having guessed Du 
Hyok’s intentions. 

In truth, Du Hyok was considering all aspects of the operation in 
Hambakgol and of how to establish contact with the mining settlement. It 
was the most dangerous and at the same time, the most important of all. 
No one could carry out the assignment better than Won Nam. He kept 
putting off a decision, worried at the thought of the mother, who was like 
kin to him. He knew that Won Nam would be away from home for several 
days and that Gap Sun had gone to establish liaison. Moreover, mayor 
Pyon might become suspicious. He would vacillate less if it were Gap Sun 
who was to be assigned to the task, but it was difficult for him to remain 
imperturbable when matters concerned her brother or mother. 

‘‘Comrade Du Hyok, you just finished saying that the time has come 
to gather all our forces and show the enemy the power of the YCL 
organization... Don’t worry about anything and give me an assignment!” 
Won Nam deliberately spoke officially, seeing Du Hyok’s hesitation. 

“Of course, that is so. The main thing I am afraid of is that that 
wretched mayor will sniff out something. In any case, Comrade Won 
Nam, you are responsible to the organization for the skilful execution of 
this assignment. Go to the village of Hambakgol. I won’t say anything 
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more, you yourself know the situation there. Insofar as possible, complete 
your business in the course of the night and return tomorrow. On the way 
back drop into the mining settlement and give Sang Ho this.” 

Du Hyok handed him a note that he had ready. 

“T understand!” 

“You know where to find Sang Ho? In the workers’ barracks. And 
you know the password—‘Any work here for a stranger?’ And the cook 
will say, ‘Look elsewhere. The wages are poor in the mines’.” 

“Right. But I’ve been there before, so the cook is sure to recognize 

The YCLers clasped hands and dispersed in different directions. Only 
the moonlight illuminated the youths and girls moving off into the depths 
of the forest. 

Du Hyok waited until the last comrade had disappeared and then 
hastened to Komsugol. At the appointed place in Komsugol Cho Dong 
Chun was supposed to be waiting for him. 
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Won Nam was not back at sunrise. Only Gap Sun and Ul Nam came 
home late at night. They were now sound asleep. 

The mother was preoccupied with her usual thoughts. She arose with 
the dawn, lit the kerosene lamp and took out her exercise-book. 

Gradually the mother was reaching the conclusion that if she did not 
want to part with her children, like the swallow, but want to fly together 
with them in this harsh world, she should not strive to hold them by her 
side, but she must march with them to the very end. These thoughts helped 
the mother in her studies. Having mastered the ““Peasant’s Primer”’, which 
did not even havea cover, and having read half the pamphlet “Why Do 
We Live Poorly?’’, she had overcome the worst, and now she even found it 
interesting. If things went on like this, she would soon be like the village 
old man, a former local official, who in a resonant voice read the “Tale of 
Jang Hwa and Hong Ryon” or “The Dream of the Nine Clouds”, back in 
the servants’ quarters at Hwang Hi Do’s near Chonam Range, and before 
you knew it, she would understand the meaning of the revolution, like 
Won Nam. Such thoughts were sweet. At times, it seemed to the middle- 
aged woman, long past forty, with fine wrinkles on her face, that it was 
senseless to study. On the other hand, was it a bad thing that she had 
learned to read and write and had understood the real reason for her 
humiliations? Let her enlightenment serve as revenge for all the years of 
mortification and grief she had endured, starting from the time she had 
entered the service of the landlord family, where she had drunk the cup of 
scorn and pain to the dregs. As the underground worker from the guerrilla 
detachment and the man responsible for the agitating point she had met in 
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the town, had said, if all women, who had nothing but tears and sighs in 
their life, would learn to read and would understand how they should go 
on living, what a great power they would become. 

In order to suppress her anxiety and concern for Won Nam, who had 
not yet returned, the mother concentrated on the tattered book. Her 
understanding of conjugation and declension were still poor, she often 
encountered words she did not understand, she had to make them out by 
syllables, but the meaning of what she read dawned on her even though 
hazily. 

The mother placed the tattered book, which had been in the hands of 
many people and the letters of which were blurred from the moving fingers 
of inexperienced readers, a book in which several pages were missing, 
closer to the light of the kerosene lamp and began reading aloud by 
syllables. 

‘«.Landowners use not only rents as a means of exploiting tenant 
farmers. Besides rent payments, the tenant farmer takes on a heavy burden 
of taxes and labour conscription, he is enmeshed by high-interest loans. In 
some localities matters have got to the point where the tenant farmer is 
forced to pay all the land taxes, water rates and prices of fertilizers.” 

What did high-interest mean, and paying for the cost? the mother 
wondered. She couldn’t understand, try as she would. Nevertheless, she 
suspected that these terms revealed the essence of landlord exploitation 
(the mother understood the word “exploitation” quite well). 

‘There is no use expecting a human attitude from these scoundrels...” 

With the image of Hwang Hi Do in her mind, the landowner in the 
settlement near Chonam Range, who held the entire locality in fear and 
trembling, the mother leafed through the following pages, to see if in this 
wonderful book there wasn’t a description of how on the eve of holidays 
the tenant farmers were ordered to butcher their chickens and pigs for the 
landowner, and to bake flat cakes out of sticky rice. 

The light of the kerosene lamp faded. Absorbed in her reading, the 
mother only now noticed that it was dawn, and hastily put the book away 
and turned out the light. 

Quickly flinging a kerchief over her head, the mother put a measure 
of potatoes into a basin and walked out of the kitchen. Mayor Pyon, who 
was standing by the wall, peering into the window, leaped back at the 
suddenness of her appearance. Then he pretended that he had just come, 
cleared his throat deliberately, and looked important. 

The mother felt cold. But, recognizing mayor Pyon, who skulked like 
a thieving tom-cat in the greying-‘murk of dawn, she called out in a loud 
voice: 

“Who's there?” 
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Hatred boiled inside her. 

“It’s me...” 

“Who dares to peer into a strange home?” the mother cried 
indignantly. Coming nearer, she exclaimed in fright, as though she had 
only now recognized Pyon Jang Guk: “Oh, but it’s the mayor! What 
brings you here, Mr. Mayor?” 

‘“‘Hm, excuse me! I was told to call together the peasants for conscript 
labour, so I am doing the rounds,” Pyon. Jang Guk chattered with 
pretended displeasure, and then inquired in a more serious tone: “Is Won 
Nam at home?” 

“Yes, he’s home,” the mother said easily, feeling seared at the 
mention of Won Nam’s name. 

‘Please wake him up,” Pyon Jang Guk said, looking at the mother 
with disbelief. 

‘‘Oh, he sleeps so soundly around dawn, I wouldn’t want to try. What 
shall I tell him?”’ 

Because each time it was a case of the biter having been bit, Pyon Jang 
Guk was unable to force his way. Before, he would have flung open the 
door to the kitchen and seen for himself whether Won Nam was there. 
Now the mother stood before him with a resolute air, holding the basin, 
and, at a loss, caught at the scene of the crime, he could not insist, he was 
forced to retreat. Moreover, a loud snoring came from the house. 

‘Send him to me after breakfast. Tell him to take a spade. From 
today all the men in the village, old and young, will work on the 
construction of the fortifications. Hm!’ Pyon Jang Guk concluded, and 
with a haughty expression, hands behind his back, coughing all the time 
deliberately, began to descend the hill. 

Flexing her shoulders, the mother gave a sigh of relief. She had been 
so tense that her legs felt weak. She glanced at the slope of Mount Salgu 
expecting to see Won Nam, but there wasn’t a soul at the foot of the hill 
flooded in sunshine. Amid the branches glittering with dew, a flock of 
swallows fluttered and swooped. 
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Won Namarrived in Hambakgol at midnight. The village was hidden 
away on the bottom of a glen, the widest of all those at the foot of Mount 
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Paekdu, on the bank of a river which flowed down from Mount Komsu. 
The way led beside the bank of the stream Komsu, along the Tokgol 
mountain path. The fruitful broad valley located between tall mountains 
had long attracted the attention of people who were roaming in quest of a 
living. Moreover, the village was only five ri from the town and many 
people came and went. The nearness of the town market, the lively 
bartering, helped the peasants to amass wealth. Therefore, it was difficult 
to establish an organization. There were only two YCL members in the 
whole village, but even they were not yet ready for independent activities. 
And the enemy was not napping, they did everything possible to keep the 
village of Hambakgol, the closest to town, under control. 

Ever since the primary school graduate Kang Yong Sik had become a 
clerk at the mill in town and bicycled off to work everyday, the three Kang 
families had begun to behave like masters in Hambakgol. The police spy 
Chang started dropping into the village, and in gratitude for his arranging 
the position for Kang Yong Sik, they plied him with drink. It became even 
harder for the YCLers to function. 

No small role was played by the activities of the Kang families and the 
machinations of Chang in that the village of Hambakgol earned the praise 
of the garrison, police and local authorities for its ““active” contribution to 
the construction of the artillery fortifications. The propaganda- 
educational work of the YCL was of crucial importance, but the situation 
in the village was such that the two YCL members could do nothing. 

In order to thwart construction of the artillery bastions in the district 
of Sangdong, it was essential in the first place to win the support of the 
inhabitants of Hambakgol. This task was posed not for the first time, Won 
Nam had been there several times already and reported to the organiza- 
tion on the situation in the settlement. On receiving the assignment to 
make contact in Hambakgol, Won Nam was aware of how difficult it 
would be. 

On assignment of the organization, Won Nam had meticulously 
worked out a programme of action in Hambakgol. But the plan could not 
be implemented: the conditions in the village had changed drastically. 

Holding a bundle of leaflets and literature tightly under his arm, Won 
Nam was making his way cautiously along the edge of the mountain 
precipice, to avoid rousing the village dogs. 

The house of Yun Ja Myong, secretary of the YCL group, stood at 
the foot of the mountain and it was possible to enter his kitchen without 
raising a fuss. 

Yun Ja Myong at once arose and came out to Won Namas soon as he 
heard his voice. In the shadow of the mountain he listened to Won Nam 
and then with a sigh told him about the unanticipated complications 
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which had developed in the village: the spy Chang was now at the house of 
Kang Yong Sik. Together with a member of the self-defence unit he had 
been drinking all night, he was now dead drunk and sleeping, and the next 
day he would be escorting all the men of the village to work on the artillery 
fortifications. 

Moreover, a person had died in the village and neighbours were 
taking turns sitting up all night, so it was difficult to meet surreptitiously 
with people. 

The situation was not good. It would be impossible to carry out the 
plan of operations. With a spy sneaking about and with many villagers 
gathered in the house of the dead person, a meeting with the necessary 
people could not take place. However, he could not entrust the mission to 
another, to Yun Ja Myong, say, because the latter could not manage on his 
own. Yun Ja Myong said so himself. At the same time, he couldn’t simply 
return, when the organization had specially sent him on such important 
business. 

After thinking awhile, Won Nam asked: “In whose house is the dead 
person?” 

“You don’t know him. It’s a family that used to live in Musan, along 
with Kang Yong Sik. They moved here after hearing that Kang had made 
a lot of money in these parts. Money isa terrible thing. In their native parts 
they had been quite close, were ready to share their last crust of bread. But 
here, in a foreign land, Kang turned away from his friend and behaves as 
though they were strangers. They were subjected to humiliations, lived 
half-starved, borrowed food from people and somehow managed to exist 
for several years, tilling the land, but this spring they have been going 
hungry too, and died.” 

‘‘What, everyone died?” 

‘“‘No, not everyone. The old mistress of the house died. The old man, 
the son, his wife and grandchildren survive, all are prostrate, in 
appearance no different from corpses,” Yun Ja Myong muttered, sighing 
and letting his head fall. 

‘‘How can there be building of fortifications when people are starving 
to death?” Won Nam exclaimed, boiling with rage. 

‘Who's denying that? Only everybody is stunned because they are 
driven so hard by the Japs. Someday I'll settle accounts with Kang Yong 
Sik all the same. How dare he bring that rotten spy into the village and give 
people no peace! What is he, if not a traitor?” Yun Ja Myong blazed, 
quickly raising his lowered head. 

“True enough! But what do you think, can you make the revolution 
by removing some office clerk? Quit thinking about it. We must launch 
educational work among the men and youth of the village and inspire 
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them to struggle against the Japanese imperialists, landowners and 
capitalists. What is Kim Ik Chol doing now?”’ 

“He is probably in the dead woman’s house. I just returned from 
there myself and lay down for a bit. Imagine the circumstances—in a tiny 
village, in one house a dead person is being mourned, and in another, a spy 
and member of the self-defence unit are plied with food and drink. How do 
you like that?” 

‘That is why we are striving for the revolution. What are we going to 
do, Comrade Yun?”’ 

‘“T'll call in Ik Chol and the three of us will discuss everything.” 

‘‘No, don’t do that. What do you think, if I go to the dead person’s 
home, will that rouse suspicion? After all, I can go to express my 
condolences, I will spend the night there with the villagers and talk to 
them. There must be people in the house?” 

‘‘There are people there, all right. The coffin has been placed in one 
little room, so it takes up all the space. But don’t you think it will seem odd 
that you have come at night? Right now, Kang Yong Sik’s second cousin is 
there.” 

“What of it? It’s normal to go to a dead person’s house at night.” 

‘But you don’t know any of the family.” 

‘We'll think of something and get by. When a person dies, relatives 
and friends turn up whom no one but the deceased ever knew,”” Won Nam 
said with assurance, recalling how, long ago, the old man had set out from 
Yaksudong for Paenamugol, upon learning that old Choe Bu Ro was 
dying. 

“Well, I don’t know, maybe it can be done...” Yun Ja Myong 
muttered, gazing reflectively at Won Nam. Won Nam was younger than 
he was, but in revolutionary matters and in daily life he was more 
experienced. 

‘‘I’ll say that I knew the deceased in the past. I can say that she used to 
be a friend of my mother’s... As though we lived together in Musan. 
Anyhow, I'll invent something and you call out Ik Chol and explain to him 
why I have come, and when I start talking to people, you nod in 
agreement.” 

The house where the deceased lay was located a dozen houses away, 
at the edge of a cliff. It was a hut set against a rock face. The room was so 
narrow, that straw mats had been put out in the yard for guests and a few 
chipped wooden cups were set out for spirits. In the middle of the yard a 
big bonfire had been lit as protection from the mosquitoes and the aroma 
of wormwood lay low over the stones. Most of the guests were young, 
apparently the friends of the son of the dead woman, and he played the 
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role of host. In one corner five or six elderly men sat playing chess. Over 
their heads burned a brand of hemp stalks. 

Judging by the tearful voices coming from the kitchen, the women 
were there, while the old people kept vigil over the coffin. 

Following Yun Ja Myong, Won Nam entered the yard of the dead 
woman’s house. Among the chess players, absorbed in the moves, sat Kim 
Ik Chol. Upon seeing Won Nam he opened his eyes wide. 

“Won Nam... Where did you turn up from?” 

Repressing the word “comrade” at Won Nam’s sudden appearance, 
Kim Ik Chol pretended that he had met an ordinary friend. He was 
wearing an unbuttoned shirt made of sacking. His cheeks were so flushed, 
it seemed a fire was burning inside him. 

‘*So, the auntie from Musan has departed this world? I had gone into 
the mountains for wood and did not return home until late, when my 
mother told me the grievous news. My mother and the deceased were very 
close friends in Musan. So my mother bade me go at night, and here I am. 
They were very friendly, although because of poverty they did not meet all 
that often and never even offered each other a cup of water. Where is the 
deceased?’’ Won Nam said in greeting to those present, who were sitting 
on straw mats. 

‘Is that so? If I had known, I would have dropped into Sangdong 
when I was letting people know... Come through here!” Ik Chol said with 
some doubt, tidying the edges of his jacket with one hand and conducting 
Won Nam to the kitchen. Yun Ja Myong followed them. 

Ik Chol opened the door to the kitchen and entering, announced that 
a person had come from Sangdong to express his condolences. From a 
corner of the kitchen a woman slowly arose, a mourning kerchief of sack 
cloth tied around her, and she began to wail in a hoarse voice. 

The dwelling was filled with people who were not so much saddened, 
as worn out by poverty. The strong smell of rough tobacco assaulted the 
nose, muffling the subtle fragrance of juniper, used as incense. 

When Won Nam made his way past the people who were sitting 
crowded together, their arms around their knees, and approached the 
ceremonial table, an elderly man in a cloth cap, who turned out to be in 
charge of the proceedings, relit the candle which had gone out and added a 
bit more juniper to the incense holder. The master of the house, who had 
been slumbering, resumed his seat before the table and started pushing 
aside the children, dressed in mourning, who had fallen asleep in a heap. 

“Don’t wake the children. They have paid their respects to the 
mistress sufficiently. And you may come here and sit,” said the master of 
ceremonies. 

Under his direction, Won Nam dropped to his knees in front of the 
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table while the daughter-in-law loudly lamented. Listening to the hoarse 
lamenting of the woman, Won Nam felt a hot lump in his throat. Sitting in 
front of the ceremonial table, he felt grief-stricken, as though he were 
paying obeisance to his own dead father. He bowed according to custom 
and sat down opposite the master of the house. Meanwhile, his eye-lids 
had reddened and for a time he could not find the words that should be 
uttered in condolence. 

“T cannot find words that might comfort you, you have lost your 
mother in an alien land.” 

‘Such is fate,” replied the master of the house, feeling grief again and 
touched by the sincere sympathy of Won Nam whom he saw for the first 
time. He was only three years older than Won Nam, but exhausted by 
mourning, he looked a great deal older. 

‘I don’t think fate has anything to do with it. She was starving and ill 
and that caused her death. Had you lived in plenty, would she have died 
ten years before the anniversary of old age?” Won Nam murmured, 
acutely feeling another’s grief. 

The host’s great big eyes spoke of his inconsolable sorrow. For some 
time he sat in silence. Then he mumbled: 

‘‘In reality, I deserve to be done away with. I’m healthy, I’ve got 
hands and feet, and I was unable to support my mother in her old age and 
so she left us, without living out her span...” 

“Oh, no, what are you guilty of, elder brother? It is all because the 
world is so unjustly organized.” 

So they conversed. Overhearing their talk, the master of ceremonies, 
who had brought and placed before them a six-cornered tray, interrupted: 

“Well, well, leave off useless talk and have a drink in memory of the 
dead!” 

The candle on the ceremonial table was once again snuffed out. The 
group of elderly men gathered around the chess game under the fire-brand 
grumbled, saying that nothing terrible would happen if the candle was left 
burning, but the man in charge pretended that he hadn’t heard. 

‘And yet in the spring the mistress of the Musan house seemed quite 
young, human fate is so changeable,” an old man witha long pipe between 
his teeth complained. He was sitting observing the chess players from a 
distance. 

“True enough. It is said that human life is no more than dew on a 
leaf,” a younger old man agreed, who was sitting with his back against a 
wall and whittling juniper. The atmosphere in the room grew even more 
strained after his words. 

‘“‘We haven’t so much left ahead of us either. Yes, what’s the use of 
talking about old folk when young healthy ones perish... We try to live out 
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our span to no purpose, it is all vanity of vanities,” commented an old man 
with neat long moustaches who was sitting near the master of ceremonies. 
The latter nodded his head in agreement. 

“That is why it is said that you cannot run away from fate. When you 
live a while in the world, you understand that there is nothing special in it. 
Can one’s fate be avoided when at birth all is decided by the spirit of the 
Seven Stars? You live and youreturn to the earth with empty hands, as you 
were born. Is this a life?” 

Won Nam decided to finish with the ceremony of condolences, it was 
time he went outside and talked to the youth. But he could not remain 
indifferent as he listened to the old men’s complaints about the predesti- 
nation of life. 

“We have a grandfather in our village of Sangdong who got it real 
proper from this fate,” he said, addressing himself to Ik Chol, who was 
sitting next to him. “If you listen to him, then fate is truly terrifying. It is so 
cunning, that if you don’t watch out, it will snip off the end of the life 
foreordained to you.” 

‘Does fate really exist?” the slightly tipsy Kim Ik Chol asked, lifting 
his flushed face. 

For a long time Yun Ja Myong had been standing uncertainly near 
the kitchen, perplexed that Won Nam had loosened his belt and begun this 
incomprehensible conversation. 

“Of course, but this ‘fate’ fellow is much talked of, whereas in fact it is 
a worthless creature,” Won Nam said, quite unconcerned. Everyone in the 
room stared at him. 

‘I don’t know where this young man is from, but what he had just 
said is utter balderdash. Fate exists, but it is not a person, but a symbol of 
man’s fortune, determined by the Lord of Hades, the spirit of the nether 
world,” the old man with long moustaches said didactically. 

But Won Nam was not at all fazed and merrily accepted the thrust. 

“It was about the Lord of Hades that the grandfather in our village 
spoke. According to him, he met with this Lord.” 

‘Impossible, how could an old man from Sangdong survive such a 
thing? I have been in Sangdong many times but I have never heard of such 
an old man...” said the man whittling the juniper, shaking his head. 

At his words a younger man, who was watching the chess game, 
turned his face to the company and said: 

‘‘Calm down, elder brothers. If you are going to take exception to 
each word, the young man will become embarrassed and tell us nothing. 
And so, young man from Sangdong, what about this granddad and his 
fate?” 

It seemed that even the chess players, pieces clutched in their hands, 
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were listening alertly to Won Nam’s words. The upset Yun Ja Myong was 
making signs to Ik Chol to lead Won Nam out of the room, but the latter 
was himself entranced by Won Nam’s story. 

‘Well, if you wish, I shall tell the story to the respected elders, 
although, so it seems to me, the incident sounds more like invention rather 
than truth. According to the grandfather, fate is a name, but the surname 
is given by providence.” 

“True! Providence is fate itself,” the master of ceremonies affirmed, 
nodding his head. 

On one occasion, Won Nam had delivered clothing and food supplies 
to a secret guerrilla camp. That was when he had heard this story from an 
elderly guerrilla quartermaster—an amusing, able story-teller. Adding 
numerous details that would appeal to the old men, Won Nam began to 
recount the tale he had once heard. 

“At first the grandfather made an agreement with fate to live sixty- 
two years, three months and seven days...” 

“Now, that’s a bit much... To count the last hour,”’ one of the chess 
players remarked in delight. 

“Hey, you, shut up for a while. Here a man’s life is shortened or 
lengthened and you’re talking about some remnant. When you see how a 
person dies, not just each day, but each hour is precious to him,”’ the 
master of ceremonies angrily rejoined. 

“Yes, these are all tricks of the Lord of Hades, can one ignore them? 
And then what? How did the grandfather find out beforehand?” The old 
man with the long moustaches was impatient for the tale to be continued. 
Although at first he had attempted to sound all-knowing, now he was 
somewhat subdued. 

“In the beginning, of course, he did not know. But after he grabbed 
fate by the throat and began to question it, fate told all. And the 
grandfather had always thought that at the very least, he would live to the 
anniversary of age. One day he was at the bazaar, had a cup of spirits, and 
on the way back he had to cross the pass of fate.”’ 

“Just a minute, what pass are you talking about? Between the town 
and Sangdong there is no pass as far as I know,” the old man working on 
the incense sticks suddenly called out. 

“This incident did not take place in Sangdong, but exactly where, I 
don’t know, probably in the place the grandfather was born.” 

“That’s better. Here, in a foreign land, there can be no pass of fate... 
So, on such a pass of fate he met that same fate?”’ 

“Exactly. But it was so treacherous, that right on the pass it set a trap 
and hid.” 

“See, what a rascal... And then what?” the old man with long 
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moustaches inquired with interest, moving even closer to the story-teller. 

“Well, how could he avoid a trap set by treacherous fate? Especially 
when the old man had had a few drinks. He fell into the trap and tumbled 
off. It seems that anyone who falls off on the pass of fate loses his soul, 
only the shell remains, and he dies. The old man came to and thought: 
what a calamity! Even with a soul you don’t get by all that well, and what 
will you do in this world without a soul, with only a shell left? If you have 
to die, better for soul and shell to die together, why die twice?”’ 

‘“‘That sounds like the truth! When I was a child, I saw an old man in 
our village whose soul had died and only the shell remained. He must have 
fallen off the pass of fate, too,”’ the old man working on the incense sticks 
declared, enraptured. 

The women sitting in the kitchen moved closer to the hearth or the 
door and, like the men, listened to Won Nam’s tale with fascination. 

The young fellows in the yard somehow learned about what was 
happening inside and stuck their heads in the kitchen door. So the circle of 
listeners enlarged unexpectedly. 

Having led the story into the labyrinths of fantasy, Won Nam now 
prepared to smash the superstitious concepts of the old folk. 

‘And so the grandfather lay where he had fallen and gazed around 
through half-closed eyes. Suddenly on the pass he saw a mountain temple 
from which voices could be heard.” 

“Oh, dear...’ frightened exclamations from the women could be 
heard from the kitchen. 

“There in the temple, according to the grandfather, that same fate 
was bargaining with some rich man over lengthening his life,” Won Nam 
continued, glancing severely in the direction of the kitchen. “These 
characters thought that the granddad was left with a mere shell without a 
soul and were shamelessly carrying on their trading, from which the 
grandfather learned that his future life was being sold off to some plain- 
clothes man in the bazaar. What a monstrous crime! This verminous 
creature had counted out a man’s years as it should, and then, catching 
him unawares on the pass, was nabbing a part of his life and selling it to 
rich people with a profit for itself.” 

“Eh, bargaining for a life just like at market,” the master of 
ceremonies marvelled. 

‘“‘What vile wretches! Yes, I have observed that providence is not kind 
to poor folk,” the old man with the juniper branch exclaimed, red with 
vexation. 

“Just see how they deceive us poor people,” Yun Ja Myong 
interjected, thinking that an opportune moment had arrived. 

“It’s monstrous. And we, naive people, prayed, placing a bowl of 
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water in front of us, so that fate would come to our aid. How could it hear 
us, if it has such a black soul?” an elderly man, who had hitherto sat 
silently by the sliding door, muttered, slowly shaking his head. He 
scrutinized those present, as though he did not believe his eyes, like the 
blind man Sim in a folk tale, whose sight was miraculously restored. 

‘All right, leave the chatter for later, let’s listen to the story. So what 
happened next with the grandfather? How could he have seen all that and 
preserved his soul, when others lose it?” the master of ceremonies asked 
impatiently, calming the excited gathering. 

“You have picked out the most important thing,” Won Nam 
flattered the master of ceremonies. 

‘“‘Why did the grandfather, having fallen off the pass of fate, not lose 
his soul?” he continued. “There is one interesting circumstance. The 
reason he didn’t, was that the old man wasn’t superstitious. Moreover. in 
his side pocket he had a pamphlet called ‘Let Us Speak against Religion 
and Superstition!’ Later we learned, no matter how many people tumbled 
off the pass of fate, the non-superstitious never suffered any harm. But 
rotten fate made a mistake, it tripped up an old village man, but found he 
was a hard nut to crack. Anyhow, the old man did not know whether he 
had a soul left or not, and he would have died but for the fact that he was so 
infuriated by the unscrupulous pact being made in the temple by miserable 
fate which he had overheard. ‘This creature wants to mercilessly cut off my 
remaining years and sell them to a despicable sleuth! If it comes to that, 
what have I to fear if'death has come? In order to survive, a person often 
has to endure humiliations. So, before dying, am I going to calmly look on, 
while this creature steals the remnant of my life?’ Thus the old man 
thought, and all his fear vanished. He jumped up, smashed in the rear 
door of the temple and rushed in.” 

“How wonderful! The grandfather was not ordinary, but stubborn 
and plucky!’ one of the chess players exclaimed admiringly. Kim Ik Chol 
picked up his words: 

‘I should say so! The grandfather thought right. That wretched fate 
deserves a sound thrashing if the time has come to die. One would have to 
be a mute being not to say anything when you are dying of starvation and 
you are being beaten to death!”’ he declared. 

‘That may be so... But when the old man from Sangdong was 
breaking into the temple, that rich man was there, who was bargaining 
with miserable fate, wasn’t he?” the old man with the long moustaches 
wanted to know, returning to the story with a serious expression on his 
face. 

“Yes, he was,’’ Won Nam replied. “‘So, the grandfather broke into 
the temple,” he continued, ‘‘the rich man fled, but granddad seized rotten 
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fate and it began to squeak in fear: ‘Oh, oh, he still has his soul!’ and 
beseeched the old man to have pity. And since it had made a mistake in 
choosing him, it begged him not to be angry and offered to consider the 
pact null and void. That’s what fate is like!” 

“But no, how could it be so? Did fate think, when it set the trap, that it 
would have to break the deal? After all, fate takes no account of either case 
or justice,’ the master of ceremonies said with heat. 

“Your words are absolutely just,» Won Nam agreed. ‘““The grandfa- 
ther was infuriated with vile fate and paid no attention to its explanations, 
but grabbed it tight by the throat. And when he got a close look at it, he 
saw that it resembled a small monkey—with the head of a rat and a bushy 
tail, like a fox’s. It was with this tail that it performed its dirty transactions. 
And when the grandfather thought that he had suffered abuse from such a 
vile creature, he grew even angrier. He squeezed his hands around its neck 
and yelled. ‘So you're that rotten so-and-so miserable fate? All my life I’ve 
wanted to meet up with you and I finally have! I just heard how you sold 
my life in advance, and now you propose to consider the bargain null and 
void? You want to make a fool out of me again? How can you return what 
has been sold?’ And fate, if you please, says not to worry, it’s no hardship 
for it to obtain several dozen years from some poor peasant. And how is 
that, the grandfather wants to know. And it replies that the peasant is in 
general fearful, does not understand that he is being killed by landowners, 
capitalists or Japanese, a simpleton like that thinks that it’s all due to the 
contrivances of fate. So how can he not be knocked down, when he 
believes that his bitter lot is due to fate and does not attempt to struggle? 
That is why poor people say—you cannot bypass fate. Is that not so?” 

Won Nam stopped to catch his breath. All present sat with serious 
expressions. 

‘It’s hard to believe that miserable fate itself would talk like that.” 

‘“‘We’ve been taken. We’ve been fooled all our lives.” 

“T have often heard that it is the Japs, and the landlords and 
capitalists who interfere with our lives. And there is a certain amount of 
truth in that.” 

For a while Won Nam let them raise a fuss. He had no doubt that the 
peasants had understood the meaning of the story. Whether his words 
were believed or not, was not up to him. What was necessary was that 
people became indignant at their perpetual slavery and obedience to the 
Japanese. It would be good to conduct propaganda against the construc- 
tion of the artillery bastions at the same time. But Won Nam was afraid of 
insulting the old men who had listened attentively to his tale about fate, 
and ina grave tone of voice, he observed: ‘‘All of you, respected ones, have 
spoken true.”’ 
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Then he described how the grandfather dragged providence before 
the Lord of Hades, created a scene in the palace and at last shoved fate into 
a cauldron of boiling oil. That is how Won Nam added his own touch to 
the story he had heard from the elderly guerrilla in the secret camp. The 
room grew noisy again. 

“Tet the young man tell us what happened to the grandfather 
eventually?” the master of ceremonies interrupted Won Nam, displeased 
that the story had taken a different turn. 

“That is the end of the story,” Won Nam concluded briefly. 
“Providence perished in the cauldron of boiling oil and the Lord of Hades 
vanished. So now, life or death, prosperity or ruin, depend on human 
beings. It means that whoever thinks that fate is responsible for everything 
is deceived. It is truly said that fate exists by the will of the Japs or the rich 
people. When I came here I saw that in the neighbouring house they are 
feasting, drinking and making noise. I thought that perhaps that was the 
house of the deceased and I stuck my face in there and what did I see—the 
masters of the house have invited two policemen in and are plying them 
with liquor. At the same time, a person starves to death in the village. 
What kind of a situation is that?”’ 

“Oho, young man, that’s only part of it. Tomorrow the body must be 
carried out and these people, policemen, or whatever they are, have come 
here to drag us all off to build the fortifications. They won’t let us bury the 
dead woman properly, and you talk about the starving,” the master of 
ceremonies said, and at his words a grumbling filled the room. 

‘In my opinion, the young man’s story did not sound like an 
invention,” the old man with the long moustaches said seriously. “This 
Yong Sik, in whose house they are feasting, is a relative of mine, but I must 
tell you he is very hard. The family of the deceased and I listened to him 
and came here together from Musan in search of a better life. And he 
cruelly made a laughing-stock of us. It is truly said that we live so poorly 
not by the will of fate, but because we are deceived by evil people.” 

The old man had his say, knocked his pipe out and refilled it with 
finely shredded tobacco. The old man with the well-kept long moustaches 
turned out to be a second cousin of Kang Yong Sik. 

Now there was no reason to quail, since the old man, the sole relative 
of Kang Yong Sik among the guests at the wake, had spoken out. 

‘And so, will you go to the construction site and leave the body of the 
deceased unburied?”” Won Nam asked wrathfully. “That’s no way. 
Without a funeral for an excuse as you here, no one in our village will go. 
Do you know why these fortifications are being built? According to 
rumour, the anti-Japanese guerrillas are whipping the Japanese scoun- 
drels, in the district centre of Fusong they gave them such a licking that 
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the Japs filled their pants. They’ ve had a hard time of it, that is why they 
are now everywhere and in the towns and villages they are building 
fortifications against the guerrillas. Artillery bastions are being con- 
structed so as to kill Korean guerrillas who are fighting for the 
independence of Korea. And you wish to build them with your own 
hands?” 

“What? What did you say young man? The district centre of Fusong? 
But it is seething with Japanese troops. You say that the’ guerrillas 
attacked it?” a middle-aged man marvelled, who had been squatting 
among the group of chess players. 

People in the kitchen and in the yard made even more of a racket. 

“Well, uncle, did I tell an untruth? A few days ago, when I was at the 
market, people were also talking about the defeat of the Japanese. And 
you, uncle, simply tremble at one mention of the Japs,” a young fellow 
who had come in from the yard said in a loud voice to the man among the 
chess players. 

“In any case, we must not lose heart. Isn’t that what the tale about the 
old man who made short shrift of vile fate tells us? Even though it 1s 
fiction. But the fact that the guerrillas struck Fusong is important. Fusong 
is not far from here. The guerrillas may well appear in our locality, and in 
the meantime, we are going to go and build gun installations? But that is a 
straight road to betrayal of the motherland and nation,” the old man with 
long moustaches—the relative of Kang Yong Sik—said in a grave voice. 

‘“‘We must not go to work on the fortifications!” Yun Ja Myong 
began to speak excitedly, jumping up from his place. “According to 
rumour, not only in Sangdong, but in Komsugol, Tokgol, Kuryongso, 
across the river, everybody is opposed to the construction and will 
sabotage it. If we are the only ones to come out, how will we look people in 
the eye? As it is, we are too servile to the Japanese.” 

“But the policeman and the member of the self-defence unit are 
already in the village. Will we be able to hold our own?” the incense-maker 
observed cautiously. 

“Have you understood the story told just now, uncle?” Ik Chol broke 
in. “Won Nam’s story was intended for those who think like you. If they 
won’t leave us in peace, what can they do? If all the village inhabitants go 
into the mountains for the funeral, whom will they punish and how? It is 
said that in the mountains behind the village there are guerrillas already.” 

‘“‘Really?”’ the master of ceremonies exclaimed in fright, raising his 
head. 

“There are such rumours. Not long ago I saw two strange people in 
the mountains. They wanted to know the way to the fortified town. I 
pointed out the road and then looked to see how they were doing, but 
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before I knew it, they had vanished. They didn’t look like ordinary people 
to me.” 

‘‘When was this?” the master of ceremonies asked breathlessly. 

‘The day before yesterday, when I went for wood.” 

‘In that case, they could well be guerrillas. Don’t they use the so- 
called method of decreasing distances?” 

“In any case, we must not go to work on the construction site. 
Guerrilla scouts have appeared in the mountains. They strive to liberate 
our country and all we do is tremble before the Japs? There is no need for 
that. Do you agree with me?” the master of ceremonies asked, looking 
about him. Everyone agreed. 

‘“Wewon't go out to work. It will be proper even to smash the existing 
bastions, and can we ever put up new ones with our own hands?” 

‘“‘Anyone who gives in to Kang Yong Sik’s blandishments has no 
place in Hambakgo!!”’ 

‘Those pigs are mainly after the youth. You young people must stand 
firm.” 

“Don’t worry about the youth. What have we to fear if you old people 
will support us?” 

Won Nam went outside when it was light already. A crowd of village 
youth followed him, although no one had summoned them. Yun Ja 
Myong took Won Nam to his place and there Won Nam told the young 
people about the latest brilliant victories of the guerrillas and gave them 
details about the battle in the district centre of Fusong. 

‘* .. The Japs had it tough, they even called for aircraft. But what good 
did it do them? The guerrillas destroyed the Japanese villains and the 
people’s vengeance was taken.” 

‘*How wonderful!” 

‘What a fine thing!” 

Each one exulted in his own way. 

‘““You comrades have all seen how infuriated the Japs are—all the 
result of that battle,” Won Nam said and convincingly proceeded: “‘The 
terrified Japs are now rushing around, striving to complete construction of 
the artillery installations. We must restrain our fellow-villagers from going 
to work on the site. If they are forcibly rounded up, then they must 
sabotage the work, hamper and frustrate construction.” 

‘Don’t worry about our village,’ Yun Ja Myong said resolutely, 
gripping Won Nam’s hand. 

It was time to depart. Won Nam took out the literature he had 
brought and handed it to Yun Ja Myong. 

‘Here is the pamphlet ‘Self-Education of a YCL Member’. Use it as 
study material. Well, Irely on you and leave all affairs to your discretion.” 
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“Don’t worry! I realized tonight how much the work in our village 
has fallen behind because we have been passive. Thank you, Comrade 
Won Nam!” Yun Ja Myong said with emotion in farewell, while Kim Ik 
Chol added: 

“I didn’t know that you were such a fine story-teller, Comrade Won 
Nam. Where did you hear the story about fate?”’ 

“Where could I have heard it? I had a certain task—to explain the 
necessity of fighting the Japanese to the peasants—so I told them the tale. 
True, it didn’t turn out too well, but under the circumstances I had no 
alternative. You, comrades, must guide the work more skilfully, you live 
in this village and you know everyone. Read this pamphlet, it will help 
you. Well, now let’s disperse.” 

Won Nam shook hands with all the lads of the village of Hambakgol 
and set off. It would have been good to spend another day in the 
settlement, but the presence of a youth from another village could arouse 
the suspicions of the sleuth and member of the self-defence unit, which 
would be bad for Won Nam himself and also for the villagers. That was 
why he had to be on his way. 

Yun Ja Myong escorted him as far as the divide and Won Nam once 
more repeated the tasks of the YCL organization and warned him strictly: 

“I said that our youth must stand in the vanguard of the struggle. 
When we all become propagandists and educators, we will thwart the 
underhanded schemes of the enemy... The work with the masses must be 
conducted well. As I was once again convinced at the wake, the work 
among women must be stepped up.” He had recollected the words once 
spoken to him by Cho Dong Chun, the underground worker. 

“Tt seems to me that the comrades in Hambakgol have a tendency to 
disdain work among women, which is an obsolete ideological approach. 
Study the Ten-Point Programme of the Association for the Restoration of 
the Fatherland! Carefully read point seven, which stresses the importance 
of correctly resolving the question of the equality of women. In general, 
the youth organization has many tasks to carry out. Particularly among 
the masses. All that is dealt with in the pamphlet ‘Self-Education of a YCL 
Member’. We must exert the maximum efforts to ensure that the work 
among the masses is conducted successfully, according to the line of the 
Command. I did not know those present very well and therefore I said 
only a part of what I would have liked to have said and perhaps in some 
things I overdid it. I’m a newcomer here, after all. You yourselves will have 
to work out educational measures with more consideration, correctly 
determining the object of education.” 

They parted in the depths of the dell and the predawn murk had not 
yet dissipated. 
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“Well, you go back, I must hurry on,” Won Nam said and extended a 
hand to Yun Ja Myong. 

“Good-bye and a good journey. Tell Comrade Du Hyok not to worry 
about our village: We now have confidence,” Yun Ja Myong said with 
feeling, squeezing Won Nam’s hand tightly. 

‘‘Here, try these on!’ With a laugh Yun Ja Myong handed Won Nam 
a pair of brand new bast shoes, plucked, it seemed, out of thin air. 

“Thank you!” 

Touched by the comradely affection of the rough in appearance Ja 
Myong, Won Nam began to blink his eyes. Ja Myong felt awkward and in 
an ordinary voice he inquired: 

“Do you know the way to the mine settlement? Maybe I should go 
with you?” 

“I know the road. You go back quickly and think over how you're 
going to distract the attention of the policeman and member of the self- 
defence unit when the peasants set off for the funeral. At the cemetery 
you'll have sufficient time to evolve a plan for future struggle. It is likely 
the people will be forcibly driven, in which case they must sabotage the 
work and-do everything possible to thwart construction!” 

‘‘T understand. Farewell!” 

When Won Nam parted with Yun Ja Myong and climbed out of the 
valley, the fitst rays of the sun shone blindingly on the wide meadow. 
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From Hambakgol there were two ways of getting to the mining 
settlement: along the banks of the river and across the bridge, or by way of 
the Tokgol mountain trails which came out to the bridge. 

The second route was some twori shorter, although it passed through 
rough country. 

Setting off at dawn on hisjourney, Won Nam did not hurry. He chose 
the second route, deciding it was preferable to go along deserted paths 
rather than the busy flatland. 

The fresh mountain air quickly cooled off Won Nam’s overheated 
brain and he breathed lightly and easily. He couldn’t comprehend whether 
the unexpectedly improvised talk with the inhabitants of Hambakgol had 
succeeded or not. In any case, he felt a bit eerie and yet fascinated. 
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When he had mentioned vile fate, he had surprised himself, he had 
had no intentions of pursuing the subject, and in fact, found himself 
somewhat at a loss. However, the peasants had at once started to listen 
attentively, their interest captured, and perforce he had to continue the 
tale, no matter how improbable it sounded. 


He was astounded himself at how adroitly he had managed, even 
involving an unclean spirit. That is how he first applied in practice the 
precept which states that one can carry out any assignment, even the most 
incredible, say, topple a mountain, as long as it is embarked on with 
assurance and all opportunities are utilized. 

It had to be assumed that all the YCL members who had set out the 
previous night to the various villages had successfully coped with their 
assignments, and this meant that construction of the artillery bastions 
would be thwarted and at the same time the YCL organization of the 
Sangdong district would advance another step in its development. 
Cheering up, Won Nam picked up the first stick that came to hand and 
began to hum a song. He strode along, knocking the drops of dew off the 
blades of grass. 


What is that army marching in front? 
It is the guerrillas marching in the vanguard of the proletariat. 


He was feeling in high spirits, despite the hollowness in his belly. All 
he had eaten at the wake was a bit of pickled greens. But if he walked fast 
enough, he would reach the mines while it was still morning, and the kind 
cook in the barracks would give him some cold boiled rice. And if she 
didn’t, he’d survive, it wasn’t for the first time. 

Won Nam felt so invigorated, like the branches of a tree must feel on 
a spring day when they are filled with fresh sap. He sensed with clarity that 
he had matured, and hedid not feel scared or lonely as he walked along the 
mountain path in the stillness of early morning, the thinning predawn mist 
wreathing between branches and the grass glistening with dew. He would 
have liked to encounter an enemy at once and vie with him in strength. 

Swishing his stick energetically, he struck the trunk of the nearest pine 
with force. 

The dew splattered like rain and his neck and shoulders were 
drenched. 

The youth leaped high in the air witha yell and raced forward. Drying 
his neck, he looked back at the still trembling, as though with hurt, pine. A 
mountain bird twittered on a branch. Won Nam looked at it out of the 
corner of his eye and raised his stick, but changed his mind and strode 
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swiftly forward. He walked through the dewy grass and his attention was 
attracted by each blade of grass, each branch. Soon his trouser legs 
became two wet sacks and his shoulders and the edges of his sacking shirt 
were sopping, as though he had gone for a swim in his clothes. But in the 
mountains there was no one to give him a second glance. 


The strains of the infantry march and the bugle 
Have frightened the foe unto death. 


When he came down from the mountains beyond Tokgol, the sun was 
already high and had driven away the last wisps of mist from the slopes 
and dried up the glistening dew. One last steep pass remained before the 
bridge and the main road. His clothing had dried out in the sunshine and 
from his own body heat. | 

Having crossed the high mountain ridge, Won Nam was descending 
along the steep slope, humming: 


The fascist powers are like leaves in October... 


But suddenly he heard a rough cry ahead and, abruptly breaking off 
his song, hid behind the trunk of a tree and peered downward. Two 
Japanese soldiers were leading a prisoner with his hands bound and one of 
them, the man in front, had yelled something at the one bringing up the 
rear, presumably telling him to hurry. up. 

At first Won Nam was going to conceal himself, but changed his 
mind. In order to reach the crest of the mountain where he was standing, a 
steep loop in the path had to be traversed. Won Nam remained where he 
was and continued to observe. Behind the Japs who were leading the 
prisoner, marched a whole column of soldiers —at least seven or eight. 

According to the sun, Won Nam calculated that two hours remained 
until noon. Whom had the soldiers captured? Perhaps something had 
happened with the organization at the mines? 

Disquieted by this thought, Won Nam pressed close against the tree 
trunk and began to study the person under arrest. In appearance he looked 
like a rural youth, bareheaded, the fastenings torn on the jacket slung over 
his shoulders. But the tousled European-style haircut was not that of a 
village youth. 

Full of forebodings, Won Nam continued to scrutinize the bound 
man who, step by step, was climbing the steep hill in front of the Japs. A 
stream appeared by the mountain path and the prisoner suddenly lifted his 
head. 
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Won Nam’s heart stopped. It was none other than Sang Ho. It meant 
that he had been seized by the Japs in the mine garrison. 

Recently the mine guards had been strengthened and the watch on 
people had grown even stricter. That was the information received from 
the last courier and after that contact had been broken. Won Nam was on 
his way to see Sang Ho, whilst he had been arrested by the Japanese. 
Everything was clear. 

What should I do? Won Nam asked himself. 

Speaking frankly, Sang Ho had been kept under observation for a 
long time already by Pyon Jang Guk, who considered him to be one of the 
most dangerous people in the Sangdong district. But Sang Ho’s cleverness 
deceived him, and he had even given permission for a night school to be 
opened. But of late he had become suspicious of something and begun to 
keep a close watch on Sang Ho. Ung Pal had heard from the chef in the 
Chinese noodle house that Pyon Jang Guk had hinted to Hosokawa that 
Sang Ho was indubitably a Red. 

The arrest of Sang Ho was a heavy blow to the organization. Cho 
Dong Chun himself had despatched him to the mines and now that he had 
been arrested an investigation would be launched and who knew what 
consequences it might have for the YCL organizations of Sangdong and 
the mines. And what would they do to Sang Ho himself? 

But Sang Ho was a reliable comrade, he would not betray the 
organization even if it were a matter of life or death. But everyone knew 
what savage tortures the enemy would subject him to. 

Won Nam had no more time for reflections. The Japanese had 
rounded the far turn in the road and were very close. 

Leaving the path, Won Nam slipped between trees and re-emerged on 
the crest of the slope. The mountain path made a sharp turn and 
disappeared into woods. 

Won Nam made it first to the woods and hid in a crevice. 

He sat, holding his breath; the loud stamping of the boots of the 
Japanese soldiers drew nearer. Scanning closely, Won Nam realized that 
the two Japs were in front and the ones plodding behind were members of 
a self-defence unit, apparently along for the sake of training. 

“The devil take it, these parts are wild!” the soldier bringing up the 
rear muttered with displeasure, shoulders twitching. 

‘“‘There’s nothing to be afraid of! It’s broad daylight!” replied the one 
in front, turning around. He seemed to bein a bad mood too. The moment 
came when Sang Ho was in front of both of them. Everything was turning 
out perfectly. Won Nam gripped his stick tightly and caught his breath. 
Sang Ho passed with head lowered. 
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“And isn’t it-frightening in the frontline?” the first soldier continued, 
passing Won Nam and practically brushing him with his sleeve. He was 
followed by the second. This was a peasant fellow and his cowardly eyes 
bulged like lens. Passing the tree behind which Won Nam was hidden, the 
soldier suddenly stooped, as though he had noticed something. In that 
second Won Nam leaped out from behind and with all his strength 
smashed down his stick. A hollow blow on the soldier’s steel helmet 
sounded and the Jap fell as though mowed down. At that moment the first 
soldier began to aim. Sang Ho turned, saw Won Nam advancing on the 
soldier with raised stick, instantly evaluated the situation and kicked the 
soldier with the rifle in the stomach with all his might. He swayed and sat 
down. Won Nam clubbed him in the face with his stick, and the soldier 
howled and pulled the trigger. A hollow shot shattered the mountain 
silence. 

Only then were the clattering footsteps of members of the self-defence 
unit heard. 

“Hurry, Comrade Sang Ho!” Won Nam shouted, grabbing the rifles 
from the Japanese villains and slinging them over his shoulder. 

Crouched low, they raced along the steep slope. Behind them cries 
resounded: ‘“‘Halt! We'll shoot!” Scattered shots rang out. But it was 
impossible to hit the fleeing men amid the trees that sheltered them. 

At last, Won Nam and Sang Ho stopped and hid under a jutting cliff. 
Won Namcut the rope that bound Sang Ho and the friends clasped hands 
tightly. But there was no time for lengthy greetings. The thudding 
footsteps of the pursuers were approaching. 

Each with a rifle, the young men ran deeper into the forest. 
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Two days had already passed but her son had not yet returned. 
However, the mother kept waiting, saying not a word to anyone. She very 
much wanted to ask someone, to share her anxiety, but she did not want to 
seek the help of another party. If her son found it fit to consult her, he 
would seek her advice directly without bothering a stranger to come in 
between. If it was not a matter for publicity, then she needed not go and 
ask someone. 
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The mother’s heart ached, for the second day running she knew 
nothing about her son. The settlement was uneasy. 

The night before all the children had left home one after another. Gap 
Sun had returned late at night, Ul Nam a bit earlier. At dawn the mayor 
had turned up, sniffing around, snooping, and in a short while there was a 
lot of shouting heard in the village—the villagers were to turn out for 
Jabour conscription. By that time Gap Sun and UI Nam had woken up. 
The children kept silent when Pyon Jang Guk came around several times 
to make inquiries about Won Nam. The mother said that he had gone into 
the mountains for wood and that she would send him as soon as he 
returned. Pyon Jang Guk began to raise a fuss, saying that he had told her 
earlier, but she refused to speak to him. 

The mother dug up enough potatoes in the field to fill a bag, looked at 
the sun and saw that it would soon be noon. She thought how hungry her 
son must be—he had missed breakfast and dinner and he was at an age 
when one is always hungry..Outwardly she seemed serene. Silently she 
filled a pan with potatoes and went to the spring. Gap Sun kept watching 
her mother anxiously, but she too did not say a word. 

The mother was just about to put a pot of potatoes on the fire when a 
dozen Japanese soldiers burst into the village from the eastern edge. The 
mother thought that the situation must be serious since all the men in the 
village had refused to go to work on the construction of fortifications and 
the Japanese had descended on the village without seeking the help of the 
mayor and had begun a search of all the houses. The villagers could 
understand nothing and the Japanese kicked the bewildered peasants and 
slapped about those who did not reply to their questions properly. 
Without understanding Japanese, it was difficult to discover what it was 
all about, one could only guess that the Japanese were enraged and were 
looking for someone. At last, the soldiers swarmed into Sang Ho’s home 
and turned everything upside down. She readily guessed all the fuss might 
have something to do with Sang Ho, but she was not sure. For a whole 
hour the Japanese rampaged around and when they left, an anxious 
silence reigned in the village. 

“Mama, they say that some Japs were killed,’ Ul Nam whispered to 
his mother. Mixing in the crowd, he had watched the Japanese. 

“What did you say?” the mother asked, raising her head and leaving 
the dipper with the water in the spring. “Who said?” 

“Everybody is saying it. Apparently the auntie from the Maengsan 
house was terribly frightened when she was crossing the hill to go to 
Tokgol. The hill at the back of Tokgol swarms with Japanese soldiers, they 
say. They are roaming about Mount Salgu as well, looking for 
something.” 
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“Is that so? Well, not a word to anyone, wherever you go.” 

“T don’t say anything. Everyone knows it anyhow.” 

The mother’s anxiety grew. 

Not aware of what she was doing, she kept scrubbing the potatoes in 
the water until she had taken the skins right off. The old man from Pyoljae 
appeared on the slope, coughing deliberately loudly. When he came to the 
zelkova, he glanced around, filled his pipe with tobacco and again 
coughed. 

“Oh, what a day this is! It’s steaming. It will probably rain tonight. 
The potatoes should be dug up before prolonged rains set in, but they’re 
still so small...” he remarked. 


The mother looked round, nodded cordially and agreed with the old 
man: 
“It’s true, it will be time to dig them up in a few days but the tubers are 
still so small. Anyhow, whether we put it off or not, they won’t grow much 
bigger. And if you leave it too long, you'll be doing a service only to the 
pigs.” 

‘“*All too true. Yes, mother of Won Nam,” the old man said, releasing 
puffs of tobacco smoke and squatting down. In a hoarse voice he 
whispered: 

“Have you heard the news?” 


The mother’s heart fluttered, but controlling herself, she in- 
quired: 

“What news?” 

‘“‘At the mines people saw how Japanese soldiers led away the arrested 
Sang Ho.” 

“Really?” 

“Tt is said that in the mountains behind Tokgol two lads ambushed 
the Japs, killed them and escaped. And all this is quite alarming. You can 
be sure something is up when you see they were especially keen in 
searching Sang Ho’s house.” 

“So that’s what it was all about!”’ the mother murmured in fear and 
looked beyond the outskirts. She imagined her son coming from that 
direction knowing nothing. 

But her son did not return. The summer day stretched endlessly, 
twilight came, deep night, and still he did not return. 

In the mountains behind Tokgol Japanese had been killed and two 
lads had fled. After the conversation with the old man from Pyoljae, the 
mother was convinced that one of them was Sang Ho, the other—Won 
Nam. 

The mother spent that long day in silence. She did not visit her 
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neighbours. After the old man from Pyoljae departed, no one came to see 
her. No doubt rumours had started to spread. 

She painstakingly scrubbed the potatoes but did not put them on to 
boil, only placed the pot on the edge of the hearth. The mother missed 
dinner and when it grew dark, Gap Sun made a soup out of edible grasses 
and they ate the potatoes left over from breakfast and oatmeal porridge. 

Clearing away the dishes after supper, Gap Sun went off somewhere 
and the mother pretended that she hadn’t noticed. 

She thought that at last that which she had expected for so long had 
happened. It seemed to her that ever since the children had grown up she 
had lived with the premonition of this event. If the possibility had existed, 
she would have liked to live her life with her children, let it be in poverty, 
but tranquilly. Her life was measured, sorrowful and lonely, but she did 
not want to give it up. True, the mother realized that the life she had lived 
had not been peaceful, there was never any certainty of what the morrow 
would bring. No matter how the mother had tried to safeguard her 
children, to be satisfied with a miserable, poverty-stricken existence 
without a spark of happiness, even this sort of life turned out to be 
impermanent—the wind does not leave the tree in peace, no matter how it 
strives to stand upright. The children themselves were not tranquil either, 
and in the mother’s soul, hurt, wrath and a feeling of protest accumulated. 
With time, the mother perceived this more and more clearly. She did her 
best to prolong the ordinary way of life of their family. 

But now everything indicated that the relative peace of mind was 
coming to an end. The mother gave a loud sigh and lit the kerosene lamp. 
And then, in order to calm herself, she took a book out of the wooden box. 
But she did not turn the pages. Now, when her son was in danger, she 
continued to think about him, although no matter what she did, she could 
not help him. She just wanted to clutch some object to her breast that was 
dear to her son. 

She had accidently found his books ona shelf and had started reading 
them. Her elder son did not know that she was reading this book. But now, 
when her son was standing on the revolutionary path, the mother 
comprehended that his book would be that sole thread which would lead 
her to the revolution. 


The conference of YCL leaders of the Sangdong district, which took 
place in the cave of Hyongjebawi on Mount Salgu, was coming to an end. 

In the middle of the cave, supported by an outcropping of rock, 
burned an oil lamp. The elongated shadows of the people sitting close 
together in a circle flickered on the floor in its light. 

Around the lamp sat Du Hyok, Gyong Suk, Jae Chun, Sang Ho and 
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Won Nam, and they were listening to the concluding words of Cho Dong 
Chun, the guerrilla underground worker. 

By the entrance to the cave, where the moonlight scarcely penetrated, 
Yong Sil walked back and forth, while below, near a sloping cliff, a 
member of the Armed Youth Detachment stood on guard with a rifle. It 
was up to the Armed Youth Detachment to guard the secret meeting place 
with arms in hand. The Japanese, who were combing the whole of 
Sangdong district could well come even to this isolated hollow on Mount 
Salgu. Today they had turned back practically within sight of the cave. 

The conference took place in a tense atmosphere. The faces of Sang 
Ho and Won Nam were particularly strained as the question of their 
future was being discussed. 

As always, Cho Dong Chun sat hunched over, sometimes slowly 
licking his thick lips, and spoke in measured tones, as though there was 
nothing urgent. 

‘« .l am saying that a flame lit by one branch will not burn long. Such 
a flame will not destroy the bourgeoisie or the Japanese.’” Cho Dong Chun 
was speaking figuratively about the necessity of broadening the organiza- 
tion, having first analyzed in detail its activities in the Sangdong district 
and at the mines. 

‘As for the events at the mine,” he continued, “‘it’s true in a sense that 
there was no help for it, but, nevertheless, it would be right to say that 
things were handled rather too hastily. The atmosphere at the mines is 
growing tense, the enemy is becoming even more vigilant and they 
attached an informer to Comrade Sang Ho. He is a new person at the 
mines. In such circumstances you must learn to twist the informer around 
your little finger. Let him serve as camouflage for you... The organization 
at the mine settled his hash and in principle this was correct. But I am 
speaking about the fact that the action was carried out somewhat hastily 
and therefore the enemy seized Comrade Sang Ho before he was able to 
get away. As for Comrade Won Nam rescuing Comrade Sang Ho, even 
though it was accidental, it was magnificent. In brief, various things can 
happen in the course of work, including unanticipated errors, the 
important thing is to learn from mistakes and grow. It is clear that in 
connection with the incident repression will increase. Consequently, we 
must camouflage ourselves even more skilfully, go even deeper under- 
ground, but continue to nurture reliable fighting forces at the mines, in the 
villages and in town. Although the enemy has no direct evidence as yet, 
they have realized that the ground under their feet is shaky in town, village 
and mine. All of us must remember-- the slightest miscalculation or error 
will have serious consequences. Therefore, further work in the local 
organizations is out of the question for Comrade Sang Ho. Hand over all 
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instructions to Comrade Gyong Suk, she will take over from Comrade 
Sang Ho. Later we will discuss the work at the mines.” 

Cho Dong Chun pondered for a moment and the eyes of all present 
strayed to Sang Ho. 

It was obvious that Sang Ho would join the guerrilla army and his 
comrades were both pleased for him and envious. Won Nam was 
paralyzed with tension. With unconcealed delight Sang Ho awaited Cho 
Dong Chun’s decision as to Won Nam’s future. Back when they had been 
hiding from the Japanese in the mountains behind Tokgol, they had 
agreed that they would join the guerrilla detachment. 

Cho Dong Chun seemed indifferent to the impatience of the young 
people, he brought up a small, open notebook close to the light and 
studied it attentively. 

Won Nam couldn’t understand why Cho Dong Chun didn’t want to 
speak at once about his new assignment. 

When Cho Dong Chun at first listened to the accounts of the two 
young men and put together the reports from various local organizations, 
he highly evaluated Won Nam’s actions in Hambakgol. He praised him 
for the skilful tactics he had used in talking to the peasants in Hambakgol, 
as a result of which they themselves made up their minds not to go to work 
on strengthening the Japanese defence structures. In the given case, Won 
Nam had ably utilized the Command’s instructions regarding methods of 
agitation depending on the prevailing circumstances. Cho Dong Chun 
emphasized that this meant that the YCL members of the Sangdong 
district were constantly maturing in struggle. He thanked Won Nam for 
his display of heroism in rescuing Sang Ho. Won Nam had performed an 
action worthy of a YCLer. From the viewpoint of revolutionary ethics, he 
had behaved correctly, as behooves a comrade. Won Nam had given 
timely warning of the danger to the leadership of the organization and 
this, too, was correct and Won Nam deserved the highest praise for it. 
However, Cho Dong Chun remained silent about his future assignment. 
He did not tell Won Nam to hand over his duties to somebody nor asked 
advice of those present. 

Now the question was who would replace Sang Ho at the mine. 

Cho Dong Chun had stressed the necessity of increasing the 
membership of the mine organization. But from his words it was clear that 
he did not intend to send Won Nam to the mines now that the young man’s 
identity was more or less revealed to many people because of yesterday’s 
incident. 

Even though Won Nam and the other comrades did not conceal their 
impatience, Cho Dong Chun, having painstakingly leafed through the 
notebook, declared the meeting closed. 
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The participants in the conference came out of the cave. Jae Chun, 
Gyong Suk and the others were seen off while those who remained sat on a 
rock and gazed at the clouded sky. Without a word, Cho Dong Chun 
stroked the rifles Won Nam and his friend had captured. After examining 
one, he aimed it at the sky. It was apparent that he was also uneasy. 

At midnight a courier arrived from town. Cho Dong Chun accepted 
the report, read it through and livened up. Bustling into the cave, he reread 
the report by the light of the kerosene lamp and joyfully called Won Nam, 
Sang Ho and Du Hyok. 

“I have received new instructions from the Command. The 
Command greets the comrades of Sangdong district and singles out the 
work of Comrades Sang Ho and Won Nam. These two comrades are 
ordered to join the guerrilla detachment.” 

‘Isn’t that something!’ The youths were delighted. 

After a pause Cho Dong Chun began to speak, but now in a grave 
voice. 

‘“‘But the Command is worried about the mother of Won Nam. She is 
lonely as it is, what will happen to her when Won Nam goes?” 

After Cho Dong Chun’s words the lads lowered their eyes. They were 
overjoyed at the turn in their fortunes, in the fortunes of their comrades. 
But upon hearing that the fate of their kin concerned not only the leader 
Cho Dong Chun, but the Command located far away in the mountains as 
well, they were at first pleased and only later contrite. They themselves had 
not as yet considered their relatives. Their joy was not expressed in 
transports of delight, but it filled their hearts. These youths, who had been 
oppressed from childhood, despised, who had been deprived even of the 
possibility to have human feelings, not to speak of the rights and freedoms 
to live as human beings, these youths for the first time felt that there was a 
power which clearly understood the feelings of a mother and son before 
parting and which regarded these feelings as something important that 
must be reckoned in mapping out a great revolutionary plan. 

Feeling profound gratitude, Won Nam perceived in a new way that 
he himself and his friends were being safeguarded by the great revolution 
which embraced to its bosom his whole family, particularly his poor 
mother. 

He looked at Cho Dong Chun with eyes brimming with tears. He 
vowed in his heart to give his life without hesitation in the cause of the 
revolution which cared for them so much, for the sake of his mother who 
would also find happiness in the revolution. 

‘In my opinion, even though the matter brooks no delay, you should 
postpone your departure for one day and tell everything to your mother. If 
you explain properly she will undoubtedly understand,’ Cho Dong Chun 
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said serenely. ‘“‘Our mothers do not desire rich foods or expensive clothing. 
All they want is for their children to be happy,” he continued confidently. 
“The revolution must comprehend the feelings of mothers!” 

That was the end of the conversation. Cho Dong Chun left for the 
mine, explaining that he had to be there that night. Won Nam and Sang 
Ho couldn’t go down to the village and they remained in the cave. The rest 
of the YCLers dispersed. 

Won Nam escorted his comrades through the forest and, taking 
advantage of the fact that he was walking beside Yong Sil, told her the 
outline of the matters which had just been discussed at the meeting. 

“Then what are you going to do? Don’t you think you should meet 
your mother?”’ Yong Sil said, abruptly halting in the darkness. Because of 
the sudden turn in the situation, she had been much worried about Won 
Nam since the morning. 

“That scoundrel, the mayor, keeps a look-out for me and I can’t get 
into the house... Idon’t know what to do. I haven’t had time to consider it 
yet. Hearing that the Command is concerned about us, I feel quite 
embarrassed.” 

“Of course! All the more reason why you should meet your mother. 
Gap Sun told me today that since early morning your mother hasn’t 
known what to do with herself.” 

Walking in silence, Won Nam absent-mindedly tore off leaves of 
bush-clover and dropped them underfoot. Walking beside him down the 
narrow path, Yong Sil attentively observed his mood. She could hear his 
heavy breathing. 

The oppressive silence was hard on Won Nam and Yong Sil. She 
knew that Won Nam had long dreamed of joining the guerrillas and she 
had already painted his heroic feats in her imagination. When she spent 
whole nights at the loom, she pictured Won Nam wearing a guerrilla 
uniform, a cap with a red star on his head, a rifle over his shoulder. She 
shared the hardships of the way with him, which since childhood they had 
traversed side by side, dreaming about their happy future. Thus she drove 
away sleepiness and made the night pass faster. 

However, now when her dream was coming true, along with Joy, the 
thought of a long separation crept into her heart. 

She thought of his mother and was horror-struck. She had always felt 
the same way about Won Nam’s mother as she did about her own. And the 
mother treated her as though she were her own daughter. Of course, their 
fellow-villagers gossiped about their relationship, but Yong Sil did not like 
to think that the feelings which existed between them were based on some 
sort of calculations. | 

At the thought that the mother would be left without Won Nam’s 
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support, Yong Sil’s blood ran cold. She felt she could read the mother’s 
thoughts, she imagined only too well how the mother would be unable to 
sleep that night because of her worry over her son. 

For some time they walked in silence. At last Yong Sil was the first to 
speak. 

‘I myself will tell your mother about you or else will ask Gap Sun to 
do so. You cannot go to the village. Your mother has probably guessed a 
lot. Gap Sun promised to wait for me, even if the night school closes, so | 
will discuss it with her. The nights have become cold, take care of 
yourself?” 

Without expecting a reply, Yong Sil hurriedly descended the hill. 

‘*T wholly rely on you!” 

Repeating these words to himself, Won Nam followed her for a time 
and then stopped. 

Mama, what will happen to you now, he thought. How will you 
suffer? The Japanese will not forgive my leaving. What will they do to you? 

Won Nam did not doubt that his mother would give him permission 
to join the guerrilla army. That is why anxiety for his mother lay like a 
thousand-pound weight on his heart. 
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Listening to Gap Sun’s passionate words, the mother had her own 
thoughts. 

Gap Sun had returned home at dawn. For a long time she had 
conferred with Yong Sil who had turned up at the night school very late. 
At first she wanted to go to her mother together with Yong Sil, but the 
latter felt it was embarrassing to go to someone else’s home at dawn, no 
matter how cordial the relations between the neighbours. The atmosphere 
in the village was uneasy and the girls decided that Gap Sun would tell the 
mother about Won Nam. When she came home she saw her mother sitting 
with a book laid out before her. As soon as her daughter entered the room 
the mother put the book away. Then, complaining that she had wasted a 
lot of kerosene for nothing, she put out the lamp. Clouds obscured the 
night sky and it seemed that it was about to rain, but a predawn wind 
scattered the clouds, the sky cleared, a waning moon arose, and so the 
mother and daughter talked by the light of the moon. 
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Everything was just as the mother had imagined. Her son was the 
cause of the indiscriminate search and uproar in the village. She was not 
surprised when she learned that Won Nam had rescued Sang Ho, killed 
the Japanese and fled. 

‘“‘So what does your brother intend to do?”’ the mother asked calmly. 

“Yes, well... Truly, what can he do, mama?” Gap Sun asked 
haltingly, flushing. 

“What can I say? I know nothing of these matters. What did your 
brother say?” | 

“Well, brother...” Gap Sun began falteringly, thrown off stride by the 
mother’s calm, reasonable words. “In the present circumstances my 
brother cannot remain in the village, he will have to join the guerrillas.” 

The mother heard and did not move a muscle. Gap Sun told her that 
her brother was very concerned about how they would make out without 
his help and that the Command was also anxious about the mother. At 
those words the mother raised her head. 

“Is it possible that such important people are concerned about me?” 

“Of course! Yong Sil passed on that they were more concerned about 
you than we, your own children. They are aware of the poverty you have 
lived in until now and what a support your son was.”’ 

“That means they are worried about me?” the mother repeated. In 
her voice tears could be heard. 

The mother had just felt that her heart would stop from the anxiety 
which gripped her. Even now, when it was clear that her son’s life was at a 
turning point, she had no one she could talk to, no one with whom she 
could share her grief. She did not even know where her son was. The 
mother thought and replied to her own self in solitude. No one took 
account of the pain in her heart. Had anyone comforted her even once in 
her life, in which there had been so much humiliation and sorrow? Only 
tears unseen by anyone, only sighs unheard by anyone, assuaged the 
wound in her heart which ached as though salt had been poured on it. 

The mother still had only a vague concept of what the revolution was. 
She only knew that this was the path of vengeance on the enemy for her 
beloved husband, that it was the path her beloved son had taken, 
therefore, she naturally considered herself on the side of the revolution 
and wanted to help the revolution in any way. 

The revolution, however, was more generous. The revolution was as 
kind as the embrace of a mother. The revolution was as warm as the rays of 
the sun. These kind and warm embraces contained a love which caressed 
tortured, broken hearts. That is why courage was born in the mother who 
knew only how to weep and sigh, she felt strength within herself and was 
able to pass through the terrifying sentry post at the town gates guarded by 
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the armed enemy and deliver the:message. That is why, in order to serve 
the cause of the revolution, the mother, who did not know how to write her 
own name, bent her wrinkled face over books, learning to read in the dim 
light of a kerosene lamp. The revolution was not only a warm, tender 
embrace, but also a crucible in which steel was forged in fire out of pliable, 
weak souls. 

Scenes of her aimlessly lived, bitter life passed before her eyes. Vainly 
had she beseeched help, no one had listened to her entreaties. The 
impassive indifference of the world had led to a premature fading of her 
youth and had broken her kind heart. 

‘“‘We understand well the feelings of you mother. We remember that 
the father of Ul Nam perished in battle with the Japanese, we know how, 
spilling bitter tears, you raised your children...” 

This was exactly what the revolution had said to her once, the only 
one who had understood her feelings. 

When she blessed her son on his soldierly journey to the guerrilla 
detachment, she was seized herself by a strong desire to give her all for the 
sake of the revolution. 

‘‘Gap Sun, let your brother join the guerrillas,” the mother said ina 
serene, reasonable voice. 

‘What?’ Gap Sun who had been studying her mother’s face intently, 
licking her lips from time to time from emotion, involuntarily exclaimed 
and buried her face in her lap. 

‘Thank you, mama!”’ 

‘‘For what? In order to understand the heart of a mother, one must 
first grow up. It’s light already. Gap Sun, please go to the hill and bring 
back a bit of oak bark.” 

“What for?” 

Gap Sun lifted her head, leaning her hand on her mother’s lap like a 
child. 

‘‘T have heard that in the old days, when sons were sent into battle, 
garments were made for them and they were given horses. Giving my son 
to the revolution, I cannot simply send him forth. What can Ido, when we 
have nothing? I have the clothes which I wore on the day of my marriage. 
They are made of cotton fabric. I will dye them and make a military 
uniform.” 

““Mama...’’ Gap Sun began, but she couldn’t finish and gazed at her 
mother with eyes glistening with tears. The mother’s face was solemn. 

Even though Gap Sun had grown up in poverty and deprivation, she 
was her mother’s pet, and for the first time her tranquil heart sensed the 
strong feeling that made her mother send her brother into the guerrillas 
and she realized that the mother wasn’t only bowing to the circumstances 
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of the given moment, but that she was governed by something much bigger 
and more significant. 

‘Yes, mama! [ll go right away.” 

Gap Sun quickly arose, smoothed her hair and went out to the 
kitchen. 


Taking a knife, she opened the door, and as soon as she did so, a shaft 
of morning light burst into the dark room. 


The following morning, on the steep slope of Mount Salgu, the 
mother saw off her son on his way to the guerrillas. During the day, along 
with Gap Sun and Yong Sil, she dyed and cut out and then spent the whole 
night sewing a military uniform, cap and kit-bag. Barely managing to rip 
out the basting thread and hastily press the uniform, the mother hurried 
out after the children at sunrise. She hastened and her heart felt light. 


The mother listened to everything with a smile, on everything that 
caught her eye she cast a tender, unclouded eye. 

The son, wearing the uniform made by his mother, the cap on his 
head, slung the kit-bag over his back and the rifle taken from the Japs over 
his shoulder and marched off confidently along the crest of the hill. Ahead 
of him were Sang Ho and lads from other villages who were going to join 
the guerrillas—altogether over ten people. 


UI Nam followed his elder brother, constantly touching the rifle and 
stroking the uniform. The mother smiled, remembering Ul] Nam dying 
with envy when his brother was changing into the uniform. He had cried: 

‘‘Now that’s really something, brother! Boy!” 

Ul Nam was swarming all over his brother. Gap Sun made signs to 
him with her eyes and pulled him by the hand. Yong Sil was now walking 
beside Won Nam. Before parting, the two of them had things to say to 
each other in private. In public Won Nam tried to talk to Yong Sil about 
business, begged her to work well, but the mother knew about their 
feelings for each other. At dawn, when they were packing the kit-bag, the 
mother observed how Yong Sil, unnoticed by Gap Sun, inserted her own 
package with socks padded with cotton batten and footwear, but she 
pretended she had seen nothing. When my son comes back, she thought, 
they will live happily. That will happen, probably, when the revolution is 
triumphant. 

At last the son stopped. The mother felt how her heart shuddered. 
The moment of parting was at hand. From a distance the son watched his 
approaching mother. 

“Go back, mama,” Won Nam said in a hoarse voice, convulsively 
gulping. 
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. “Yes, and you be on your way,” the mother said, as ever in a calm 
Voice. 

‘Take care of yourself, mama. I know that the Japs will be enraged 
oe my departure. Stand firm. I'll be back when I take vengeance for 

ather.”’ 

“I know. Do not worry about me, be brave.” 

Won Nam caressed his little brother who clung to him, stood for a 
minute in silence, then, as though making up his mind, came to attention 
and saluted. 

“Keep well, mama!” 

“Thank you. Farewell!” 

The son set off along the hillside strewn with wild flowers. 

Tears filmed the mother’s eyes as she watched her departing son. At 
last they welled up and she could see nothing but blurred wild flowers. 

The mother did not want anyone to see that she was weeping. So she 
shook her head and it seemed to her that on the road along which her son 
was marching, crimson blossoms had appeared and the whole luxuriant 
landscape was swaying, as though in celebration of victory. 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER THREE 


The mother recalled hearing stories about a water-mill that operated 
deep in the gorge of Komsugol, but she had never heard of a human 
habitation beyond the canyon. Now the mother was not anxious, did not 
worry as she had in the past. 

The underground guerrilla worker insistently warned her to be 
extremely cautious since these days Japanese patrolled all the roads and 
their guards checked all passersby.Moreover, Komsugol, which was 
located in the very heart of the Sangdong district, was kept under special 
surveillance. The Japanese assumed that it was through this centre that 
contact between the local population and the guerrillas was maintained. 
But the mother did not attach any particular significance to his warnings. 

She thought that the appearance on a country road of an ordinary 
peasant woman would not arouse the suspicion of the enemy and that it 
would not be too difficult for her to pass through the enemy post, guarded 
by one or two soldiers. After all, she had already been to the town, where 
the foes had created a sinister atmosphere, and with the paper given to her 
by the mayor at that. 

In her heart Sun Nyo exulted—at last the day that she had awaited so 
impatiently had come. 

A month had already passed since Won Nam left to join the 
guerrillas. In order to distract herself at least to some extent, the mother 
had begun to read, and in that time had finished reading several pamphlets 
on education which her daughter Gap Sun had read earlier. When she 
came to the words saying that since time immemorial irreconcilable 
contradictions existed between the rich and the poor, that the former 
oppressed the latter and therefore, the class battle between them did not 
cease for an instant, the mother could not heip thinking that what Wen 
Nam had once said to her had been taken from this very pamphlet. That 
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gave her immeasurable pleasure. Gradually she became absorbed in 
reading and began to read ever more attentively. The pamphlet stated that 
those who toiled, who through their labour fed and clothed all of 
mankind, were the most honest and hardworking people, but in a 
capitalist society they were subjected to terrible humiliation and highway 
robbery, they were mercilessly exploited, and therefore, such a decaying 
capitalist society would inevitably collapse in the near future. 

She had heard all that from her son and daughter on more than one 
occasion, but only now, when she herself began to study the text and 
absorb each sentence, did she begin to clearly comprehend what had 
seemed hazy before. She felt that she was beginning to see the world 
through different eyes. 

She looked forward to a meeting with the underground guerrilla 
worker. She was very impatient to encounter this wonderful revolutionary 
once again and to share her thoughts with him. 

At such a moment, Cho Dong Chun arrived, bringing her news of 
Won Nam. The mother exulted, it seemed to her that she had grown wings. 
She was engulfed by a burning desire to be given some assignment. She 
thought that delivering a clandestine letter to Komsugol was not a 
complicated matter, a mere trifle, in fact. The mother was prepared fora 
great feat, prepared to sacrifice herself in the cause of victory over the 
enemy. 

Having breakfasted earlier than usual, she told the children that she 
was going to work in the com field locatéd beyond Mount Salgu—the 
farthest from their home. To be more convincing, she took with her a 
knapsack with dinner and left the house. 

This year had started with an unusually long drought, followed by a 
late summer with its stifling heat. Now, at last, the heat was lessening. 
When the mother climbed to the top of the hill, she felt a fresh, cool breeze 
coming from distant meadows. The monotonous chirping of the cicadas 
could be heard and the light breath of the breeze cooled her hot face and 
bore. the fragrance of ripe wild berries. 

Gazing joyously at the high sky and the forest, enjoying the cool 
breeze, the monotonous chirping of the cicadas and the rustling of grass, 
the mother quickened her step. She was grateful for everything. She saw 
life in a new light, full of meaning and beauty. 

When she rounded the hill. at whose foot stretched small unwatered 
fields to the right and left, the path gradually lost itself amid thick, 
deciduous forest. The forest was dense, and the hot rays of the sun, 
standing high in the sky, did not penetrate through the thick branches. But 
even in this remote fastness, driven by want, people had left their mark. If 
one looked carefully at stretches of dead standing trees, one could see the 
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traces of clearings.and from time to time tumble-downshacks, used by tired 
hunters or the occasional wavfarers as a place to sleep. 

When the sun started to roll toward the west, the mother emerged out 
of the woods and stopped ona gentle slope of the hill from which there was 
a view of Haejigae Pass. 

The mother walked faster, making haste to leave the dense thicket 
behind her. When she came out on the hill slope, flooded in bright 
sunshine. she gave a sigh of relief. 

Wiping the beads of perspiration on her forehead, the mother 
directed her gaze at the silent and gloomy canyon. She had heard that 
there was no human habitation in the vicinity of Haejigae Pass and 
therefore it had to be crossed while it was still light. Now that she was here, 
she could see for herself how wild and deserted the locality was. An 
unaccountable feeling of loneliness and fear crept into her soul. There 
were rumours that somewhere in this gorge there was a shack in which 
people lived who clandestinely raised poppies for opium, but no matter 
how she peered, nothing and no one could be seen anywhere. 

The mother was thirsty, but she did not wish to waste time looking for 
water, so she kept on going, studying the floor of the canyon as she went 
along. Suddenly she heard the weeping of a child. 

Not expecting to encounter a living soul here, the mother in- 
voluntarily stopped and began to peer about her. The sound came from a 
distance, but it was obviously a hungry baby. 

The mother at once forgot about her thirst and hurried in the 
direction from which the weeping was coming. The path skirted a slope. 
Soon a thick forest of larch trees began. The baby’s voice came from the 
forest. Leaving the path, the mother entered the woods. The child’s loud 
sobbing in these remote mountains made the mother feel oddly anxious. 
After covering a short distance she saw a rather wide glade and beyond ita 
field which could be worked with one ox in about three days. The field was 
planted with tobacco. 

The mother halted. Between the waist-high green leaves of tobacco, 
the short black hair of a little boy could barely be glimpsed. Shifting from 
foot to foot, he was trying to soothe the infant tied to his back. Sun Nyo 
could see the baby, head flung back, howling for all he was worth on the 
back of the lad wearing a sacking shirt with sleeves rolled up. 

The mother picked up the hem of her skirt and walked quickly 
between the plant beds. Suddenly it seemed to her that it was an exhausted 
Gap Sun with Ul Nam on her back, not knowing what to do with her 
hungry little brother. And although much water had passed under the 
bridge since then. she clearly remembered Gap Sun on that dry field at the 
foot of Mount Pucho, near to tears of despair, like this lad, trying to 
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soothe a wailing baby who wanted his mother’s breast, and at last bursting 
into sobs herself. 

“Listen, child, hurry up and untie the sling. He’s covered with sweat!” 
Sun Nyo said, carelessly throwing down the bundle she carried under her 
arm. Taking the weeping baby in her arms, she walked to a shady grassy 
spot and sat down. Drying the perspiration on his forehead, which was 
plastered with strands of damp hair, Sun Nyo began to comfort the baby. 

“Don’t cry, little one. The poor mite is quite hoarse.” 

But no matter how she rocked him, the baby continued to wail and 
kick. 

The little boy with a tearful face followed the auntie to the glade. The 
belt which had held the baby dangled from his waist. The mother looked at 
him. Sweat rolled down his thin chest on which the ribs protruded. He had 
apparently drunk so much water that his belly had swollen. 

The mother hastily lowered her eyes, as though she had seen 
something she ought not to have seen. The infant, which was almost 
transparently thin, began to insistently search Sun Nyo’s breast with his 
emaciated hand. 

‘Listen, where has your mother gone?” Sun Nyo said, forcing herself 
to look at the lad. Frowning and biting his lips, the boy lowered his head. 
His almost bloodless lips trembled. The mother’s heart shrank with pain. 
She slowly swept her eyes over the wide field, as though calling for 
help. 

At that moment, at the other end of a long row, the thudding of a hoe 
working the soil stopped and out of the thick growth of tobacco, like a 
wraith, a woman arose. She was some distance away. But by the way her 
arms moved when she untied the kerchief on her head and wiped the sweat 
on her neck, it was at once obvious that she was wasted by hunger and 
arduous toil. In fact, she no sooner took a step than she faltered and stood 
still for a long moment, her palm pressed to her forehead, and then, with 
slow steps, tottering from side to side, she headed towards Sun Nyo. From 
a distance one would think that she was nearly forty, but as she 
approached, the mother saw that she was still a young woman of barely 
thirty, but absolutely exhausted and worn out. 

‘Excuse me,” the woman muttered, scarcely moving her cracked and 
parched lips. Her voice sounded more like a rustle produced by the friction 
of lips. Taking the baby, she sat down on the grass. 

Sun Nyo was extremely tense, her mouth felt dry. With a slight nod 
she greeted the woman in silence. 

Bowing her head powdered with white dust, the woman unfastened 
her blouse and murmured with a sigh: 
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‘How could I have milk...” | 

Feeling his mother’s breast, the baby frantically sought it, emitting 
sobs. The woman stuck a nipple in the infant’s mouth. The movements of 
her trembling hands were uncertain. 

Swallowing again, Sun Nyo gazed at the baby who was sucking at the 
breast so avidly that his cheeks were hollowed out. 

Sun Nyo’s heart constricted painfully on seeing with what im- 
patience, breathing convulsively and wrinkling his nose, the baby smacked 
its lips, and how the woman began to squeeze her breast with her calloused 
hand, pressing on onc side and the other, trying to give the baby an extra 
drop of milk. The baby’s forehead, on which blue veins showed through 
the pale skin, became covered with cold perspiration. 

The fruitless attempts of the poor mother and her baby to obtain a 
swallow of milk did not break the oppressive silence, but to Sun Nyo it 
seemed that she heard the wrathful cry of thousands, millions of indignant 
mothers and their children. | 

At last the baby wilted, fell back, and emitted a loud wail. The 
woman's hands dropped heavily to her trembling knees. An anguished 
smile flickered across her yellowed, puffy face, as though in the end the 
tortured woman was indifferent to the sufferings of her baby. 

With a crushed feeling Sun Nyo looked round in confusion and 
picked up the bundle which she had dropped in a furrow. The mother 
fished out the few potatoes she had taken for her dinner and, feeling 
awkward, said guiltily: 

“Please, chew and give it to the baby.” 

Raising her head, the woman stared absently at the mother.It seemed 
that tears would at any moment gush out of her sunken eycs. 

Thank you,” she mumbled almost inaudibly, with difficulty swal- 
lowing the lump in her throat. 

No longer able to bear the pitiful appearance of the woman, Sun Nyo 
averted her eyes. Glancing at the lad standing apart, she again felt her 
heart constrict. with pity. 

“You must be hungry. Here, eat.” 

She took the two remaining potatoes out of her knapsack and 
extended them towards him. 

Blinking his big eyes, like his mother’s, the boy suddenly hid his hands 
behind his back. 

Seeing the boy’s sunken cheeks grow faintly pink, she felt a pang of 
pity for the child. 

‘Don’t be embarrassed, take it,” she said, going towards the lad who 
had begun to retreat timidly. She placed the potatoes in his hand and 
firmly clasped it with both her own. 
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Feeling the dry, not yet strong hand of the lad, Sun Nyo was swept by 
a passionate feeling of indignation on behalf of these unfortunate 
creatures. 

Aware that these two small potatoes would not satisfy his hunger, she 
let go his hand and lowered her eyes. | 

The boy stood uncertainly with outstretched hands, gazing at his 
mother. Retreating two steps and coming close to his mother, he 
inconspicuously placed the potatoes in her hand. 

The woman looked at her son with eyes brimming with tears. 

It was hard for Sun Nyo to watch the scene. All children of poor 
people, even in the most difficult moments, remain kind and unselfish, but 
why couldn’t the adults save them from the pangs of hunger? Why from 
such an early age did they have to understand everything and accept the 
blows of unjust fate? 

‘What is your name?” Sun Nyo asked in a gentle voice, again taking 
his hand and looking him straight in the eye. 

The boy stood gazing at her silently for a while, before he replied 
calmly, unlike his seemingly hesitant bearing. 

“Bok Dol.” 

‘Bok Dol? That is a nice name. And how old are you?” 

**Nine.”’ 

‘Oh, you are the same age as my Ul Nam. You must be awfully 
hungry. Eat the potato. After all, you are practically grown up!” 

Stroking Bok Dol's head, which reminded her of a green chestnut 
cone, Sun Nyo looked at his mother. 

Putting a bit of chewed up potato in the baby’s mouth, the woman 
glanced with gratitude at the mother and a feeble attempt at a smile 
twisted her mouth. What mother is not pleased upon hearing praise of her 
children, but a mother who cannot save her child from hunger cannot 
afford to appreciate praise. 

‘*W hat use is this grownupness, when even children with both parents 
have to go hungry...”’ the exhausted woman muttered. The smile might 
never. have been on her face. 


The baby was around three months old. Sucking the chewed up 
potato he stopped crying and only gave a sob now and then, his lips 
moving. Gazing at her infant. with sorrowful eyes, the young woman 
carefully, as though holding some fragile object in her hand, bit off pieces 
of potato and slowly chewed them. In her image Sun Nyc saw a human 
being struck by all conceivable calamities in this world and she felt 
embarrassed and ashamed to look her in the face. 

‘Do they have a father?” the mother asked cautiously, in a low voice. 
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By way of reply the woman sighed deeply and sorrowfully. 

‘‘So..."” Sun Nyo said hesitantly, looking at the baby. 

The woman apparently guessed what Sun Nyo was thinking and she 
said quietly: 

“He perished last autumn.” 

“You were still pregnant?” 

The woman nodded in silence. 

“What a calamity! How did it happen?” 

“What is there to tell? I never knew human life was so cheap.” 

The woman dropped the potato she had intended to bite off in her 
lap, as though it had grown too heavy, and, gazing at a distant mountain, 
continued slowly: 

‘They introduced labour conscription in our parts in autumn of last 
year. They drove all the men off...” 

“The rotten Japs?” 

At the word “Japs” the woman looked at the mother and continued 
in a louder voice: 

"Yes, there is no one more rotten than they. It was said that they had 
begun building pill-boxes or some other kind of fortifications and they 
drove off all the men at the height of harvest time...” 

‘‘So what happened?” Sun Nyo asked impatiently, even though the 
woman was swallowing her words as it was. But she fell silent, stroking the 
baby’s head. A little later she resumed speaking: 

‘‘When they took him, he was a strong, healthy man who could easily 
handle heavy sacks of grain. But when after a month I came to see him, 
there was nothing left of him but skin and bones. Naturally, I began to ask 
questions, but nobody wanted to tell me anything, for fear of upsetting 
me, no doubt, and I decided that he must have suffered some serious 
illness. It was only after his death that I learned all the details. It turned out 
that the Japs had beaten him with spade handles for not obeying properly. 
He was already doomed and I, fool that Iam, suspected nothing and when 
he told me to go home I obediently left. And even if I had remained there 
what could I have done to stop those monsters... I feel chagrin...” the 
woman trailed off and dropped her head. 

The mother questioned her no further. She felt as though an iron 
band was squeezing her chest at the thought of how terribly hard it must 
have been for this village woman, in her last month of pregnancy, 
exhausted by poverty and concern for her husband, to come to the ill- 
omened construction site and see her husband ill. And she had had no 
alternative but to leave him in that hell and the woman had forced herself 
to return home. A premonition of the horrible outcome of this tragic story 
made the mother’s flesh creep. 
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‘Those bandits forced my ill husband to climb to a dizzying height of 
the structure with a heavy stone on his back and he lost his footing and fell 
down to be killed on the spot.” 

After an oppressive silence she suddenly. broke into a hysterical howl. 
It was an explosion of wrath. 

The mother had already guessed how the woman’s story would end, 
but when she heard the whole chilling story, she felt her heart stop. She 
stretched out her hand to clasp the woman's. 

‘How awful, what a calamity...” was all she could say, almost 
inaudibly. 

The woman shook with the grief that engulfed her. With unseeing 
eyes she gazed into space and then again dropped her head. 

Feeling that there was no milk and nothing to chew on, the baby 
began crying again and jerking his head. Gazing sorrowfully at her little 
one, the woman impetuously hugged him to her breast and rubbed his 
cheek against her own. 

“How could I have known that man’s fate is so blind,” the woman 
said. her voice breaking. “The scoundrels drove away my husband and 
destroved a strong man and didn’t even get a slap on the face for it. ?’m not 
even talking about heavenly retribution... Nothing could be worse... The 
more I think about it. the heavier my heart.” 

Listening to this tragedy. the mother plunged into her own memories. 
She kept squeezing the woman's trembling hand harder and the mother’s 
sincere sympathy was conveyed to her. The woman's voice grew more 
even. Her laments over her bitter lot grew calmer. 

“Yes. it is obvious there is no law or justice in this world and Iam so 
sorry I didn't die together with him. In order to survive I went into this 
god-forsaken mountain country but as time goes on our future looks ever 
more bleak.” 

Did you give birth to the child here?” 

The mother couldn’t rid herself of the thought that the fate of Bok 
Dol’s family resembled the fate of her own and therefore all the more 
reason W hy she could not remain indifferent to their future. 

“fT gave birth having come here, in a stranger's home. I cut the 
umbilical cord and saw that there was nothing to eat. I heard that mayor 
Pyon was well off. So I went to him and described my hopeless situation. 
But whether because my husband. died at the Japanese construction site or 
for some other reasons, he categorically refused any assistance and turned 
his back on us. 

‘Do you mean to say that you had no one to turn to except that 
wretch! If I had known earlier, I would never have allowed you to... 

At the mention of mayor Pyon Jang Guk’s name, the mother grew 
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even more indignant than if the matter had concerned her own self. 

“I didn’t know anything then. I was deceived because the mayor is 
Korean and so I thoughtlessly went to him. It’s too late now, but if I had 
known what kind of a character he is I would have at once turned back. 
But I beseeched him for a loan of a few measures of oats and since spring I 
have been toiling and starving my children but I cannot pay off my debts.” 

“So this field is the mayor’s?” the mother cast a surprised glance at 
the wide field, as though noticing it for the first time. 

““Ves, It is said that he has a tobacco field in such a secluded spot so as 
not to pay taxes and rakes in money with a shovel. We bend our backs 
without respite and live half-starving in this lair, and I ask myself, when we 
die, who will bury us?” 

‘“‘What a bastard! That fox’s spawn keeps a sharp watch to see that, 
god forbid, no neighbour plants even one row of tobacco in his garden, 
while he himself has such an enormous tobacco field in this remote 
mountain fastness. No matter how a raven crows, you won't learn 
anything useful. How can one expect justice from such a tyrant?” It 
seemed to the mother that she discerned the black soul of the sworn enemy 
even more clearly. 

“Truly the world is monstrous and unjust. How do I live in this 
terrible world with these poor mites on my hands? Many times I have felt 
like doing away with myself but in pity for the children...” 

Having churned up all these doleful memories, which she had 
attempted to bury in hard labour, the woman felt even more empty at 
heart—the corners of her mouth trembled and she raised the hem of her 
blouse to her eyes brimming with tears. 

‘Mother of Bok Dol,’ Sun Nyo said almost in a whisper, pressing the 
hand of the trembling, sobbing woman, ‘calm down. Why should you die? 
Don’t. What could bring more terrors to us after what we have lived 
through?” 

The mother spoke calmly, her words rang convincingly. It was as 
though she was speaking to someone dear to her. The mother’s kind heart 
could be sensed in the warmth of her hands and in her kind, emotional 
words. The woman’s head drooped ever lower and a shivering engulfed 
her whole body. 

‘All of us must strain our last resources and with clenched teeth, 
survive. I say this not because I have had it easy, no, my life has been hard. 
That is why we have no right to get on our knees before the enemy. Just 
think, Bok Dol’s father died with such a grievous injury in his soul, how can 
he lie peacefully in his fresh grave? We must wreak vengeance on the 
enemy. And raise and educate our children. To spite the enemy we must 
raise them to be real people, so that they will find the right path in life.” 
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The mother’s voice grew ever more passionate. The woman raised her 
head in astonishment and began to scrutinize the mother’s simple 
clothing. Before her stood a kind, middle-aged village woman dressed in 
rough hemp clothes. Her shabby outfit was starched and pressed. The 
words of this simple woman were permeated with sympathy and profound 
meaning. | 

“Folk say that not only darkness lies in store for us,” the mother 
continued in an even voice. “‘It is said that the day will come when the 
humiliated and oppressed, such as you and IJ, will have a happy life. So we 
must not be downhearted, we must live with clenched teeth, even though 
things may be very hard for us.” 

**But can people like us hope for better times? It is enough to make 
you weep that so far all our hopes have been in vain, so it is better not to 
counton anything,” the woman said distrustfully, sighing heavily. Slightly 
ease: the woman’s hands, which hung limply, the mother whispered 
ardently: 

“Rid yourself of such thoughts. Soon you will see for yourself that 
our affairs are not going badly, that the Japs and the rich people are losing 
their former confidence and cannot make mock of us at will. That is so 
because the common people have stopped being uncomplainingly sub- 
missive to them. You, too, have probably heard that the guerrillas are 
whipping them more and more frequently. And that is being done by an 
army which is fighting for the likes of us. poor Koreans.” 

‘Is that really true?” 

Opening wide her big eyes, the woman gazed at the mother. 

‘It is. Even though I don’t know all the details, there is a lot of talk 
about it. So you must believe that good times will come for us too.” 

The mother wanted to encourage the poor woman some more, but 
she felt she couldn’t find the required words to express the thoughts that 
teemed in her head. It was also true that she was restrained from an overly 
frank discussion by the consciousness that she was on her way with an 
important assignment. But it wasnt only that. Everything in her head 
seemed clear and comprehensible, but as soon as she attempted to express 
her thoughts, nothing came of it, as happens with children in front of 
adults. Digging in her memory, she came up with the required words with 
difficulty, words that she had heard from the guerrilla underground 
worker or Won Nam or Gap Sun, and she spoke awkwardly in abrupt 
sentences. Even so, the mother’s words had a stunning impact on the 
lonely woman who had neither kith nor kin. Each of her words was a 
revelation to Bok Dol’s mother. She was inexpressibly amazed that a 
middle-aged peasant woman, who in all likelihood found herself in the 
same situation as she did, should say such things. 
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The woman could not tear her fascinated gaze from the mother, as 
though some unearthly creature had appeared before her, the kind that are 
met with only in fairy tales and legends, and she whispered: 

“Is it possible the day will come when we will live happily?” 

“It will certainly come,” the mother said confidently, grasping the 
young woman’s hand even more tightly. 

‘“‘We must live in faith of a better tomorrow,” she continued. “Of 
course, I cannot know all the details, but everyone says that is the trend of 
things and nobody will be able to stop the course of events. Mother of Bok 
Dol, I live over the hill, in the village of Sangdong. In the same village as 
mayor Pyon. You and IJ are neighbours. Let us visit each other. We poor 
people must help each other. I would like to help you weed at least one 
row, but unfortunately today I have pressing business. But you and I are 
bound to see each other.” 

The exhausted baby had dropped off to sleep in his mother’s arms. 
Sun Nyo stroked his head and arose. 

‘“‘Must you go already?’ Bok Dol’s mother said apprehensively, as 
though the departure of this unusual woman came aS a total surprise. Her 
big eyes filled with tears. 

The mother’s heart ached again. What terrible loneliness must be the 
lot of this anguished woman if she so took to heart the words of a village 
woman met by chance! If it were only possible, the mother would have 
been glad to stay and help her weed the field and share her own sorrowful 
memories of the past. But aware that she was carrying out a secret 
assignment for the sake of the salvation of precisely such people as this 
unhappy family, ordinary Koreans, the mother decided that only when 
she had carried out her task exactly as instructed by the guerrilla 
underground worker would she not feel guilt, her conscience would be 
clear before simple people like this unfortunate woman, and the mother 
resolutely took a step forward, chiding herself for her momentary 
vacillation. 

“Bok Dol, come and visit us together with your mother. In our home 
there is a chum for you. Well, good-bye.” 

The mother patted Bok Dol on the head, once again inquired about 
the road to the gorge of Komsugol and walked off quickly towards 
Haejigae Pass. 

Holding her baby in her arms and standing side by side with her son, 
Bok Dol’s mother watched the receding figure of Sun Nyo for a long time, 
until the latter was lost to view. 
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It took no little time for the meagre stream of the mountain creek to 
fill a bucket of the water-wheel. And then, after much shaking, with a 
dismal creaking, the slanted pestle, overgrown with a thick layer of dark 
green moss, would raise its striker. Water knows no fatigue, and the 
dilapidated water-mill, endlessly grating and creaking, rumbled day and 
night. 

There wasn’t a soul at the mill but the mortar was filled with oats. A 
solitary crow sat on the decaying roof of the mill, cleaning its beak. 

The spreading sunset over the hills, the creek running along the 
bottom of the narrow mountain ravine, the pestle overgrown with moss, 
which raised and lowered its striker with the water power of the same 
creek, the crow on the rotting roof, indifferent to human presence—all this 
inspired a hopeless dreariness. 

Not so much because she was thirsty, but sooner drawn by the scene 
of rejected life, the mother squatted down by the creek and scooped up 
some water in her palms. 

Strictly speaking, she had felt thirsty on the other side of Haejigae 
Pass. But after her encounter with the woman, she had been overcome by 
such profound spiritual anguish that she had forgotten she was thirsty, 
even though after crossing the pass she had been walking along the river 
bank. 

Why are our brothers and sisters forced to spend the best years of 
their lives in want and misery? Aren’t they entitled to live with their backs 
held proudly straight? Such were the mother’s reflections as she held the 
cold water in her cupped hands. She did not notice the water running 
between her toil-worn fingers and when she raised her hands to her lips 
they were almost empty. 

Nevertheless, the pleasant coolness of the few drops of water left on 
her palms freshened her overheated breast. Feeling guilty that she nad 
tarried on her way, the mother grasped her bundle and quickly arose. 
Suddenly she felt irritated by the crow, which continued to sit motionless 
on the roof, and she waved her arms to drive it off. The bird threw 
an indifferent glance at her, as though to say, who does this peasant 
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woman think she is? Then, with a flap of its wings, it unhurriedly resettled 
on a poplar standing slightly to the side of the mill. 

Looking at the sun which was going down behind Mount Salgu, the 
mother quickened her step. 

She had no great difficulty in finding the solitary hut in the Komsugol 
canyon where the meeting was supposed to take place. The locality was 
deserted. Climbing to the top of a knoll, she looked around and spotted a 
path leading upwards. Taking it, the mother found herself in the middle of 
a birch grove. At the edge of a glade she saw a solitary hut. Concealing 
herself behind a birch tree, she studied the terrain. Near the kitchen, a 
woman was pounding something in a mortar. The mother could see 
nothing suspicious. 

Going straight across the glade so that she would be visible, she 
approached the hut. 

The woman gave her fleeting glance but pretended she hadn‘t noticed 
the visitor and went on pounding the pestle with concentration. 


Lingering in front of the yard, the mother inquired tn a low voice: 
“Could you tell me if you know the Myong Su family?” she said 
hesitantly and tensely watched the expression on the woman’s face. The 
woman raised her head, as though showing that only now had she noticed 
the mother and, greeting her with a slight nod, looked at her appraisingly. 

‘Tam Myong Su’s mother.” 

‘Oh? How do you do!” 

Even though the mother was prepared for the meeting, when she saw 
the required person she could not conceal her feelings and a joyous note 
sounded in her voice. However, she at once recalled the instructions given 
to her by the guerrilla underground worker—not to betray herself in any 
way until she was certain that she was speaking with the right person. She 
took hold of herself and cautiously gave the password: 

“I came specially to see you because I heard that you have wild honey 
for sale.”’ 

Continuing to beat the mortar, the woman bowed her head so low 
that the mother could see the parting on her smoothly combed, still wet 
hair. The woman stared in the direction of the path. Seeing nothing 
suspicious in the birch grove, she replied in a deliberately calm voice: 

‘This year has been bad for honey and I have no surplus for sale.” 

The mother felt her heart beating with joy, but she restrained herself 
and gave the second half of the password: 

‘‘I need the honey for medicine, perhaps you will let me havea little?” 

The woman’s face changed instantly. She was still young, about aged 
thirty, and beautiful. Her clothing was worn, made out of rough hemp 
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cloth, and under the impact of northern winds her garments had lost their 
original appearance. 

‘You must be tired? Do come in!” The woman said, and ina burst of 
delight seized the mother by the hand and led her into the kitchen. 

Seeing the bright smile on the woman’s handsome face, the mother 
felt her heart grow lighter after the depressing impressions of that day. She 
thought that she had not wasted practically the whole day that it had taken 
her to get here through the steep pass of Haejigae. But what gave her the 
greatest feeling of happiness was the knowledge that after the passwords 
had been exchanged she was in the company of people with whom she 
could share her most cherished thoughts, even more frankly than with her 
own family. 

With a barely perceptible smile on her lips, the mother followed her 
hostess into a gloomy kitchen and at once halted. She had thought that the 
house was empty, but in the far half of the dwelling sat five women, 
packing something. 

‘The courier has come. I said there was nothing to worry about...” 
The woman whispered with a smile to the women in the room, but noticing 
that the mother hesitated to enter, she returned to the kitchen and pulled 
her by the hand. 

‘Do come in and sit down,” she said. **And don't worry! They are all 
members of the Women’s Association in our Komsugol. We have just 
completed the collection of articles for the guerrillas and were expecting a 
courier.” 

‘‘Members of the Women’s Association!” 

Absent-mindedly repeating the words she had heard, the mother once 
more glanced over the women. They were ordinary village women dressed 
in hemp clothes. But on their faces there wasn’t a shadow of depression, 
they were all vigorous, serenely confident, and they greeted the mother 
who had come from afar with warmth. 

Members of the Women’s Association! the mother repeated to 
herself, and recalled the sunburned, exhausted face of Bok Dol’s mother, 
which she had seen in the large tobacco field on the other side of Haejigae 
Pass. 

‘*Hellow! How are things going? All right?” the mother greeted them 
simply. 

They seemed so dear to her, as though they were not meeting for the 
first time. 

‘‘Everything’s fine. We want to help the revolution, but when we see a 
woman who has made such a long and arduous journey, we are ashiimed 
to speak of our affairs. We only have good intentions,” said the oldest 
woman present, yielding her place to the mother. 
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“Sit down, please. The members of the Women’s Association of our 
Komsugol exhibit heightened enthusiasm, so to speak. Even though we 
are women, we have jointly taken the path of struggle, knowing that for 
the liberation of the country it is necessary to have an organization and to 
devote our efforts to the cause of the revolution,” the mistress of the house 
said, her face illuminated by a vivid smile. 

As she listened, the mother turned her collar inside out and without 
haste pulled out of the ripped seam a tightly rolled note and handed it to 
the mistress of the house. 

While the latter read it, the mother once more, in a fresh way, gazed 
around the room in which the members of the Women’s Association sat, 
hushed since her arrival. 

On a bird-cherry mat, worn in one corner, lay several pairs of work 
shoes not yet packed, boxes of matches, puttees, cotton socks, and further 
on, two parcels that were ready. There was nothing else in the room. The 
plastered wall had peeled and here and there the wood underneath could 
be seen. Near a small window the wall was sooty froma brand. In the front 
part of the kitchen stood a single crate to which old, yellowing newspapers 
had been glued and a few clay pitchers stood on a shelf. No clothing hung 
on the walls, not even a tattered blanket. The women wore the same 
clothing of coarse homespun and in the mortar there was a handful of 
ordinary oats. 

Were the women assembled here strangers to grief? 

She again recalled Bok Dol’s mother. 

What is an organization? she wondered. Why couldn’t Bok Dol’s 
mother live with head held high, overcoming humiliations and poverty 
like these women? 

Plunged into profound reflections, the mother absent-mindedly 
examined the worn clothing and beautiful face of the woman who was 
reading the message, who emanated such fresh eagerness. 


“Listen, Ul Nam, don’t you miss brother?” 

“What?” Ul Nam was sitting on the floor, writing something, and at 
his sister’s unexpected question he stuck the end of the pencil in his mouth 
and stared at Gap Sun. 
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“T said, don’t you miss our guerrilla brother?” 

Gap Sun cast mischievous eyes at her brother while continuing with 
her needlework. 

Silence reigned both outside and in the room, broken only by the 
hissing of the burning wick of the kerosene lamp. The window was wide 
open and together with a light breeze moonlight flowed into the room, 
illuminating the cramped quarters with blue light. 

“No, I don’t,” Ul Nam replied negligently. With a melancholy air he 
resumed writing, pressing so hard on the pencil that it squeaked. 


...Our nation, glorious in its many centuries of history and culture, 
courageously fought the Japanese invaders back in the hoary past... In 
order to liberate their wonderful motherland, the children of Korea must 
rise in struggle to defeat Japanese imperialism. 


Dropping her sewing, Gap Sun peered at the exercise-book in which 
her brother was writing so assiduously and smiled affectionately. 

“Are you telling the truth?” 

Certainly.” 

“No, you're fibbing.”’ 

“Do I ever fib? I have no desire to see brother.”’ 

**Honestly?”’ 

“Honestly.” 

“We'll see.” 

“See all you like.” 

Ul Nam threw aside the pencil and frowning angrily, stared at his 
sister. 

“What a little liar you are!”’ 

Her sullen little brother seemed particularly appealing. She grabbed 
him by both ears and pressed him close. 

‘*Let me go!” 

His face crimson, he fought to get loose, but Gap Sun held on to him, 
whispering: 

‘It turns out you’re worse than brother.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Shall I tell you a story?” 

‘Again about the mouse that crossed the River Amnok?”’ 

The offer was very tempting, but Ul Nam looked distrustfully at his 
sister. 

“No, it’s a true story. About our brother.” 

‘All right, go ahead!” 

‘Oh, dear. You’re angry even when J want to tell you a story.” 
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‘Your stories aren’t interesting. What story were you going to tell 
about brother?” 

Unable to withstand the temptation of hearing something new, UI 
Nam gazed at his sister with avid eyes. 

‘This story is about the time when you were so small I carried you on 
my back.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense! When did you carry me on your back?” 

“Oh you of little faith! I didn’t carry you on my back?! If you’re going 
to talk like that, then I won’t tell you anything...” 

“You keep saying silly things instead of telling the story. What about 
brother?” 

“You know, elder brother used to get angry with me, just like you.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘Because I used to keep talking all the time about father.”’ 

“Why? Is it wrong to talk about our father?” 

“It was wrong at that time.” 

Gazing out the window flooded in moonlight, Gap Sun drew close to 
Ul Nam and began to whisper: 

“After father was killed during a Japanese punitive raid on 
Paenamugol, we set off for the home of mother’s relatives. We buried 
father on a hillside in Paenamugol, mother wept ceaselessly in grief. 
Brother wept, and I...and you too. When we were leaving father’s 
graveside, your brother and I planted a white flower on it.” 

“Why? What kind of a flower?” Ul Nam asked, moving up against his 
sister’s knees. U] Nam had heard many times how his father had perished, 
but for the first time he was hearing details of his burial. 

“T don’t know why we planted it. Probably, brother doesn’t know 
either. And I don’t know what kind of a flower it was. It was a long time 
ago. Elder brother and I were both small.” 

“Like me?”’ 

“About like you. Maybe a bit older, but still small. I kept calling 
father in my grief and then mother would begin weeping again.” 

Ul Nam was silent. 

“It was a long way from Paenamugol to Pyoljae, where mother’s 
relatives lived. We walked for over ten days. Mother walked with you tied 
to her back and a bundle on her head. Brother led me by the hand and also 
carried a bundle on his back. Even though brother was still small then, he 
behaved like an adult. In the evenings he wove bast shoes for me, made a 
camp-fire, found out the route we should take... Iwas very hungry on the 
journey and my feet were sore, and so I kept thinking about father. As 
soon as I would begin talking about father, mother would start weeping.” 

“Oh, you goose! Couldn’t you understand? Mother wept because she 
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was saddened at the mention of father!” Ul Nam cried with vexation. 

“You're right, but I kept on and on, not suspecting, even though I 
was older than you are now. So, one day brother took me aside, without 
mother knowing, and gave me a proper ticking off. I was not to speak 
about father in front of mother. I replied that I missed father very much, 
and he said that I was not to talk about father to him either. So then I 
asked why I couldn’t talk to him and he said that he also felt like weeping 
when he heard mention of father. Then I finally understood why I was 
forbidden to talk about father. Listening to brother, I was so bitterly sad 
that I burst into tears.” 

UI Nam quietly moved away from his sister. His burning eyes grew 
dark. In his gaze, fixed on his sister, a repressed anxiety appeared. 

Gap Sun, who had begun her story so lightly, was plunged into her 
joyless memories. 

A cricket chirped in the kitchen. The moonlit night grew ever deeper. 

As though re<ollecting herself, Gap Sun suddenly started laughing 
merrily. She loved her little brother so much, who now sat in front of her so 
gravely, as though grown up. She again pulled him close, embraced him, 
and said: 

“And you, it turns out, are just as sly as your brother. I know that you 
miss him and are only pretending that it isn’t so.”’ 

“Hmm,” Ul Nam sniffed disdainfully and pressed his lips firmly 
together. 

Silence again reigned. Holding her sewing, Gap Sun peered at her 
brother now and then, but he kept stubbornly silent. 

Ul Nam looked dour. Quitting his studies, he pushed aside the exer- 
cise-book and pencil and stretched out on the floor, staring at the ceiling. 

Gap Sun scolded herself for raising the subject. She hadn’t begun the 
conversation because she had very much wanted to tell her brother the 
story, or because it needed to be told. But this dreary night, when she had 
to stay home with her little brother in expectation of mother’s return, 
made her very much miss her older brother who was so far from home, and 
she had launched into the story without thinking. 

Even though her brother was small, nevertheless he was a man, he 
grasped things quickly and even attempted to prompt her. This pleasantly 
entertained her, at the same time, her quick-witted brother, mature for his 
years, roused a vague anxiety in her. Another little boy might have paid 
scant attention to her story, finding it uninteresting, but he couldn’t forget 
what he had heard and was now feeling it deeply. 

““Fleven, twelve...”” Ul Nam began to count to himself, bending his 
fingers one by one. Interrupting her sewing, Gap Sun regarded her brother 
intently. His thick eye-brows drawn together, Ul Nam continued to count: 
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“Thirteen, fourteen...” and when all five fingers were bent he stopped 
counting and stared at his fist. Then he bent another two fingers, sighed 
and dropped his hand. 

“What are you doing?” Gap Sun burst out, devoured both by 
curiosity and alarm. 

“Oh, nothing,’ Ul Nam growled, not even looking at his sister. 

“You think I don’t understand anything, eh? You want to join the 
guerrillas, isn’t that so? You’ve got a long way to go yet. You think seven 
years will pass and that will be sufficient?” 

As though touched to the quick, Ul Nam abruptly lifted his head and 
with obvious displeasure looked at his sister, then again raised his hand 
with bent fingers on which he had been counting something, glanced at it, 
then again fell back and remarked thoughtfully: 

“Listen, sister, why-am I the youngest?” 

‘Ho, ho, ho! What odd things you say. Ask mama,” Gap Sun said 
laughingly. U] Nam pretended he understood nothing, gazed at her with 
astonishment and turned aside. 

Her brother seemed so charming and helpless to Gap Sun that she felt 
uncomfortable at teasing him. She resolved to leave him in peace and 
absorbed herself in her sewing. Ul] Nam continued to lie and gaze at the 
ceiling thoughtfully. 

The barking of dogs in the village could be heard. 

Thinking that perhaps her mother was approaching, Gap Sun began 
to strain to hear. But no footsteps sounded and the barking of the dogs 
soon ceased. 

“Listen, sister, shall I tell you a secret?’” Ul Nam said suddenly. 

‘“What secret?” 

“Do you know where mama has gone?” 

“IT don’t. Mama said that she was going to the field beyond Mount 
Salgu. Have you forgotten?”’ 

“But in actual fact she didn’t go there.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I know everything. At sunset I walked over to the field. She wasn’t 
there and there were no signs of her work.” 

‘‘Then where could she have gone?” 

Gap Sun had a fuzzy idea of where their mother had gone, but she 
gave no indication and simply asked her brother. It was not easy to trap Ul 
Nam. 

“If she simply went out to work, why has she been gone so long?” 

‘“‘Well, where has she gone, I’m asking you. Do you know?”’ 

“TI know, but it’s a secret.”’ 

“Is that so? If it’s a secret, why did you begin talking about it?” 
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“IT don’t know, exactly. I was just wondering if you knew.” 

‘What a child you still are!” 

Now it was Gap Sun’s turn to ponder. 

“Do you know, mama has yet another secret.”’ 

Ul Nam resumed speaking a minute later, but Gap Sun did not reply 
and continued to sew. In truth, she was worried about her mother. It was 
already deep night but still she had not returned. 

‘“‘“Some time ago a book of yours disappeared and then turned up 
again, didn’t it?” 

Upon hearing her brother’s unexpected query, Gap Sun raised her 
head sharply and stared in silence at her brother. 

“Do you know who put it underneath the matting?” Ul Nam asked 
again. | 

“No.” 

‘Aha, you don’t even know that,” Ul Nam grumbled, as though 
letting her know that he had expected a different answer, and fell silent. 

Gap Sun was impatient to hear what her brother would say next, but 
she resolved to wait until Ul Nam spoke himself and she continued to sew. 
However, wait as she might, her brother showed no signs of intending to 
speak. And. when she lifted her head, she saw that he was asleep. 

Another two hours passed before their mother returned home. 


Something was going on: policemen began frequenting the village. 
The first thing they would do was to drop into the mayor’s home and 
confer there for a long time, after that they would do the rounds of the 
lower and upper parts of the settlement and it seemed to the mother they 
paid more attention to her house—whether simply because it attracted 
their attention or because it stood alone. 

The mother became more and more anxious. The underground 
worker was supposed to come and see her and personally hear her report 
about her trip to the village of Komsugol, but several days had passed 
already and she had no news from him. She observed the events around 
her with the same kind of impatience a person displays when he has a 
heavy burden on his head but cannot lower it to the ground because there 
is no one to assist. | 
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If one considered the matter carefully, the scoundrels weren’t simply 
snooping about the village like maniacs, but with bloodshot eyes were 
seeking out people so as to drive them off to the construction of the 
fortifications. But some managed to get out of it with this or that excuse, 
while others disappeared, alleging that they were off to seek work. In brief, 
the Japs resembled clumsy pups who chase after chickens and then stare 
helplessly at the high wattle fence over which the birds have flown. 

It was understandable that neither the mayor nor the police were 
willing to reconcile themselves to the situation. On top of everything, on 
the way to jail Sang Ho had escaped. In the scuffle there were wounded 
among the Japanese villains and their rifles had been taken away from 
them. The police had been unable to catch either Sang Ho or Won Nam 
and it was quite natural that they kept this house under special 
surveillance. 

The mayor often came to the house to make inquiries about Won 
Nam. It was not clear whether he had not yet found a suitable peg, or was 
trying to discover what was in the heart of Won Nam’s mother. So far, the 
mayor had not voiced his suspicions openly, but each time he asked the 
same thing: where had her son gone? And each time, with a naive air, the 
mother said one and the same thing: Won Nam had completed all the field 
work and left earlier to earn some money timbering. Whether he had no 
more questions to ask, or because he saw no point in pursuing his 
inquiries, the mayor would shake his head disbelievingly and turn away 
from her. Perhaps, Pyon Jang Guk imagined that if he expressed his 
sympathy in his unctuous voice, the mother would be touched and become 
more forthcoming about Won Nam. 

But she saw right through to his vile soul and never permitted herself 
a mistake in something concerning her son. 

She was preoccupied with only one thought: was the underground 
worker delaying so long in coming because the enemy was swarming all 
over the settlement and he was unable to enter it secretly, or was all this 
turmoil in the enemy camp caused by some unforeseen disaster that had 
overtaken him? The mother was lost in conjectures. 

But she did not betray her anxiety in any way and behaved calmly and 
with restraint. 

Yesterday they had gathered the potato harvest at Yong Sil’s. 
Everyone had been worried as to whether the potatoes had suffered from 
the prolonged drought that had lasted since early spring, but when they 
were dug up, it turned out that the harvest was more bountiful than last 
year’s and the tubers were bigger. 

Before the weeding of the potato fields, the family of the old man 
from Pyoljae and Sun Nyo’s family had accorded each other ap- 
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proximately equal help, but after Won Nam’s departure, Sun Nyo’s family 
had become more of a burden to the family of the old man from Pyoljae 
and each time the mother felt awkward about it. Therefore, whenever the 
time came round for field operations, the mother insisted that first the 
work be carried out in the old man’s section. However, the old man and 
Yong Sil’s mother took the situation more calmly. 

And on this occasion, when the old man came over to consult her 
about bringing in the potatoes, the mother had suggested that they start in 
their section, and without superfluous words the old man agreed. 
Actually, it was a matter of indifference to him whether they gathered her 
potatoes or his first, since he knew quite well that they couldn’t get along 
without his assistance. 

On. the first and second day, while the women and children were 
digging up the potatoes, the old man repaired the storage cellar in silence 
and afterwards lugged the potatoes over on an A-frame carrier. But if he 
noticed that someone, whether Gap Sun or Yong Sil or someone else, was 
not handling the potatoes with sufficient care, he would castigate them 
mercilessly, without making any allowances. 

At such moments the mother was particularly grateful to the old man. 
Even though they had met by chance in this cruel world, like fallen leaves 
driven by harsh winds, they treated each other as kin, perhaps because 
their feelings grew in common troubles. So they were accustomed to 
sharing their cares and concerns and understood each other at once. 

‘Last year the potato harvest was poor and we were unable to treat 
Won Nam to noodles, his favourite dish, but now that there are enough 
potatoes, there is no Won Nam,” Yong Sil’s mother said, holding a large 
potato still covered with dirt in her hand. She had just brought a basket 
filled with potatoes on her head and had poured them out in a heap beside 
the stone wall. 

“Why, they'll serve noodles there at least, won’t they?” the mother 
muttered, absent-mindedly, supporting the legs of the A-frame carrier 
with potatoes so that the old man could rise up more easily. 

“Is there any news?” Yong Sil’s mother asked, lowering her voice. 
She was wondering what news the mother had had since Won Nam left to 
join the guerrilla army. 

In expectation of her reply, the old man tarried, the carrier on his 
back, ready to move off. 

‘“‘So far there has been no news, but I await, I hope for tidings from 
one day to the next...”’ 

“Is that so?’’ Yong Sil’s mother said warmly. 

But the mother, as though in fright, fell silent. Pretending to cough, 
the old man walked away and Yong Sil’s mother also quietly turned 
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aside, recollecting herself, realizing that she had asked about something 
that could not be discussed. 

The exchange left a bitter residue in the mother’s heart. They had 
lived together as one family, she had concealed nothing from them, they 
fretted over her children more than their own mother, sparing nothing, 
especially for Won Nam, and she couldn’t share her innermost thoughts 
with them. She felt guilty before them. The mother’s heart was heavy as 
she awaited, in the uneasy atmosphere of the village, the underground 
worker who was supposed to bring tidings of Won Nam. She would like to 
have told her close neighbour, without holding back, about her apprehen- 
sions and worries. But no sooner did Won Nam’s mother consider that 
these went beyond the bounds of personal, family business and concerned 
the country and the revolution, than she at once discarded such thoughts. 
Moreover, the underground worker had warned her more than once to 
strictly observe the rules of conspiracy. However, her decision not to tell 
even Yong Sil’s mother that she expected the guerrilla underground 
worker any day with news from Won Nam was not solely inspired by her 
determination not to infringe the rules. The mother intuitively felt that 
when treacherous foes are on the rampage it is better not to have blind 
faith in the goodness of the human soul and therefore; if she wished to help 
in the liberation of the motherland and the victory of the revolution, she 
could not behave like ordinary people. Already then, when she found in 
the women of the village of Komsugol a quality that Bok Dol’s mother 
lacked, the thought occurred to her that if people wished to win in a 
struggle, they had to behave like the women of Komsugol. And now she 
reached the conviction that she could not be, must not be, like those female 
creatures who know no peace until they have gabbled out everything they 
know by the well or when doing washing in the river, without thought of 
the consequences. In truth, how could one be certain that one would not 
incur some unforeseen disaster and in that way break connection with the 
revolution to which one has resolved to devote one’s life, not lose one’s son 
forever, by unintentionally blurting out something about the under- 
ground worker in the troubled atmosphere prevailing in the village? Of 
course, the old man and Yong Sil’s mother and Yong Sil herself 
considered Won Nam one of their own, and if they were warned not to 
speak of this to anyone, they wouldn’t. Nevertheless, she had no right to 
talk to them about things she had not spoken about to Gap Sun or Ul 
Nam, aware that she borea responsibility to the revolution. She longed for 
the day when their relations would be such that she could freely share 
her innermost thoughts with them. And she wanted to see the under- 
ground worker as quickly as possible and to tell him about every- 
thing. 
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The long summer day was nearing its end but there were no signs of 
the underground worker turning up. 

They boiled the new potatoes, made soup out of finely chopped 
squash, set out straw mats in the shade of the zelkova, and both families 
sat down to supper. The potatoes were excellent—Gap Sun and Yong Sil 
had chosen large, appetizing looking ones, which were mealy and had even 
cracked. They speared them with chopsticks and ate them with pleasure 
together with the squash soup. Even the soul rejoiced at such a fine meal. 
But now and then bitter memories of the terrible events of the recent past 
drilled into the minds of the adults, echoing painfully in their hearts. 

‘Even though we do not live prosperously, we are close, like one 
family, and in this way we will overcome all anxieties and concerns,” Yong 
Sil’s mother said lightheartedly, and everyone almost simultaneously 
turned away from their food and became still, as though they felt 
uncomfortable sitting at the same table. 

The words of Yong Sil’s mother did not so much reflect her 
passionate hopes of a better future, as inconsolable grief for her lost 
husband and children. 

‘Our potatoes are as sweet as honey. If they had not come up nicely, 
they would have been impossible to eat. But this year they have grown so 
well, as though hand-picked, cereals do not compare... Hey, there, Ul 
Nam, eat up!” the old man said, wishing to shift the conversation since his 
daughter-in-law’s words seemed inappropriate to him. 

‘‘Why don’t you eat yourself, grandfather? You worked harder than 
anyone...”” Ul Nam said, seeing that the adults were moving away from the 
table. 

“Oh, I’ve had my fill. But this is the time, Ul Nam, for you to fill out, 
you're growing. And you must grow quickly and take your elder brother’s 
place. How can your mother handle all the farm work alone?” 

It appeared that Ul] Nam was not in total agreement with the old man, 
but, apparently, considered that this was not the time for argument, and 
bending his head over the table began to devour the potatoes for all he was 
worth. 

So this day passed too, without anything new. The family of Yong Sil 
went home. The children went to bed. With a soft sigh, the mother entered 
the room and sat down. 

All day she had worked in the field and now fatigue took its toll. She 
wanted to rest, but was not sure that she would get to sleep. 

Out of habit she lit the lamp and pulled over the sewing basket. 
Absent-mindedly she found a spool of thread and began searching for a 
needle. And then she noticed a twist of paper, rolled as thin as a match and 
stuck inside the spool. 
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The mother was surprised. Secret messages were twisted in this 
fashion, one of which she had delivered with risk to herself to the town and 
another to Komsugol. 

She quickly seized the note and hid it under her knees, looked around 
and glanced outside. Gap Sun and Ul Nam were sleeping peacefully. They 
were both very tired and could have been bound and carried out without 
awakening. Peering out the window, she could see nothing suspicious in 
the yard—all that could be heard was the twittering of insects and the cries 
of nocturnal birds. Nevertheless, the mother could not calm herself at 
once. She cautiously opened the kitchen door and went outside, studied 
the top of the hill and the beginning of the precipice, and only then 
returned to the room and sat down. 

She was impatient to unfold the note which she held tightly in a fist 
grown damp. Her heart began to thud with agitation. 

What was going on? she thought. Such messages were exchanged only 
between revolutionaries, so what was it doing in the hands of a simple 
peasant woman like herself? And was the message truly from him? And if it 
was, why did he send it? He hadn’t done so previously. If he had managed 
to deliver the note, wouldn’t it have been simpler to see her face to face? He 
must have done so because he was afraid of the eyes of strangers. Still, 
when had he had the time to insert the note into the spool? 

The mother wove the most varied conjectures. When she unfolded the 
paper her hands were shaking. 


“Mother! Tomorrow morning come to the hunter’s shack located to 
the north of Mount Salgu, beyond the dead standing trees.” 


That was all that the message contained. A mere few words. The 
rather dry and businesslike words made the mother happier than any high- 
flown greeting could have done. 

She sensed that the situation was very tense and that not a moment’s 
delay was possible. At the thought that this guerrilla considered her one of 
their own and trusted her, and therefore thought it sufficient to write her a 
few words, expecting that she would understand him, her heart filled with 
enormous joy. 

Now the mother was completely tranquil and she calmly burned the 
note in the flame of the lamp, as the master of the clandestine headquarters 
in town had done, and then she went to bed. She soon fell fast asleep. 

The following morning the mother traversed the deserted high 
ground on which stood charred and shrivelled deciduous trees, clustered 
thickly together, and saw a dilapidated, very crooked hunting shack. She 
had heard that these trees had been burned during a forest fire ten years 
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ago. All around was dead silence and decay, which lent the shack a sinister 
appearance. The mother serenely entered it, as though she was not in the 
slightest frightened, sat down, spread out edible grasses which she had 
gathered on the way, and began to sort them out. 

“How do you do, mother! Have we caused you a lot of trouble? 
Excuse me for making you come to such a wild place.”” Cho Dong Chun 
appeared from nowhere, stopped in the entrance to the shack and bowed 
to the mother. 

“It’s quite all right. I’m at home almost all the time. Although these 
past few days I haven’t been feeling quite myself having had no news from 
you.” The mother tried to speak in an even voice, despite the fact that she 
was happily excited at the meeting. 

“Just the way things worked out. I had to visit a few places and was 
unable to see you. I had already heard from lads who came into the 
mountains from Komsugol about how well you carried out your 
assignment in the village and so I was not worried. Thank you very much. 
You helped us a great deal and the comrades in Komsugol are also very 
grateful to you,” Cho Dong Chun said, raising the peak of his cap and 
drying the perspiration on his forehead. 

“I feel a weight off my heart since you say that I handled the 
assignment correctly. I had to feel my way blindly, not certain that I was 
following the correct path. I haven’t calmed down yet,” the mother said, 
making room for Cho Dong Chun and moving to the side. 

‘“‘Now you must stop feeling your way and see everything clearly. Our 
path is thorny and filled with difficulties which we must overcome, So are 
you going to follow this dangerous path under someone else’s prompting 
all the time?” 

Making himself comfortable, Cho Dong Chun took part of the grass 
and began to help the mother. 

“That is what I say to myself, too,” the mother replied in the same 
tone. Sorting out the edible grasses, the mother talked about the 
revolution so simply and calmly, as though it were an everyday, ordinary 
matter for her, that Cho Dong Chun was filled with ever deeper respect for 
her remarkable nobility and purposefulness. 

“The grass is rather over-ripe.” 

‘“‘The summer is coming to an end, so it’s no wonder. This is groundsel 
or valerianaceous plant. If you boil the young leaves a bit, then leave 
them to stand in the water for twenty-four hours, they can be used in 
food. Of course, they can’t be compared in taste with spring grass. Just 
now, sorting out the grass, I have been thinking to myself that people 
should also not: miss their time. If you become over-ripe, you are not 
needed, this, it turns out, can be said not only about wild grass, but 
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about people as well.” 

“Your words contain a profound thought, but you have not become 
over-ripe. In fact, it seems to me that recently you look younger,” said Cho 
Dong Chun, carefully holding the still soft, like young shoots, blades of 
groundsel. 

‘No doubt, that is due to my new responsibilities. When I think about 
it, I get simply vexed that I didn’t see the light earlier.”’ 

“That is why a human being is a human being! True, he does not 
acquire consciousness from birth, but when he begins a conscious life, he 1s 
never satisfied with what has been achieved, strives to understand more 
and more and, it seems to me, that.is precisely why he is called the king of 
nature. We place great hopes on your future activities.” 

“What can I do? The thought petrifies me that, god save me, I will 
become a novice with whom a lot of trouble has to be taken, just like you 
have to take a lot of trouble with August groundsel or valerianaceous 
plant before they can be used in food,” she said with a timid smile, almost 
swallowing the end of the sentence. Cho Dong Chun also smiled. Speaking 
unconstrainedly, both the mother and Cho Dong Chun felt at peace, and 
the conversation became enjoyable to both. 

‘“‘Who knows that you have come here?”’ 

‘“‘No one. As soon as I read the note I burned it.” 

“You did right. Now tell me about your trip to Komsugol. Did you 
meet anyone on the road?” 

“Not exactly. That is except for...” 

In response to Cho Dong Chun’s businesslike inquiry, she told him in 
detail about everything she had seen, heard and experienced that day. 

Cho Dong Chun listened attentively and did not interrupt her once. 

Telling him about the thoughts that had preoccupied her when she 
was returning home after meeting with the women of Komsugol, the 
mother added: 

‘It was already towards evening then and Bok Dol’s mother was no 
longer in the field. I sat alone on the boundary and reflected. There are 
more than one or two such women in our settlement. They all live like that. 
That was the way my life was. Did I know anything before except tears and 
sighs? But they, the women of Komsugol, are filled with a sense of their 
own dignity and have not lost heart. They said that all of them had also 
lost husbands and children and also live in terrible penury... I grew 
envious—how can we learn from them how to live? Is it credible that 
women who live behind locked doors, in isolation, can have a sensible 
thought? It seems to-me that the women of our village should undertake 
something, and the quicker the better.” 

‘‘A very important thought,”’ Cho Dong Chun assented to her words. 
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He was excited. ‘‘To tell the truth, that was what I intended to discuss with 
you today, but you, it seems, have forestalled me. What, in your opinion, 
has to be done in order to free our women from their isolation? 

“I didn’t think up anything extraordinary. It’s just that I saw how 
matters stood there and became impatient and it slipped off my tongue.” 

“No. No matter what we undertake, the most important thing 1s to 
find out what those for whose sake we do things think about it. Sodon’t be 
shy, tell me your thoughts on the matter. Let’s discuss them together. ” 

Taken aback by Cho Dong Chun’s words, the mother stared at him in 
confusion, then began to speak slowly: 

‘‘How could I consider and weigh up all sides of something when I 
have seen and heard so little? Only I recalled what you said once, I think at 
our first meeting—that it is easy to break one twig of bush-clover, to kick a 
pebble off a road, but when we unite and become a mighty tree or a 
gigantic boulder, no one will dare to touch us. So we must unite, and with 
united forces we can handle any enemy. When, thinking about this, I 
observed the women of Komsugol and the mother of Bok Dol, the latter 
seemed to me like a solitary twig of bush-clover, a little pebble on the road, 
whereas the women of Komsugol reminded me of a mighty tree or a 
gigantic boulder. When I came home I noticed that our children were also 
united. What is it called? I heard the word in Komsugol and also from you 
several times but it has slipped my mind. It’s when people unite...” 

“You mean organization?”’ 

“That’s right, organization. Shouldn’t the women of our Sangdong 
also have such an organization? The women of Komsugol have an 
organization—the Women’s Association.” As the mother spoke, she 
watched the expression on the underground worker’s face, afraid that she 
was wide of the mark. 

‘That is a wonderful idea,” he said, his encouraging gaze fixed on the 
mother. “‘As I once said to you, if the women, who account for over half 
the population of our country, will unite in an organization and take part 
in the revolutionary movement, it will form a mighty force! Such a force 
can topple mountains and fill in the seas. In general, everything that I was 
going to discuss with you today, you have arrived at through your own 
reasoning. It is remarkable.” 

“Really?” 

The mother peered at the underground worker as though wishing to 
assure herself that he meant what he said. The frank and trusting 
countenance of this simple and good man calmed the mother and she gave 
a sigh of relief. 

‘‘Then I don’t have to worry,” she murmured, and bending her head, 
picked up the grass lying in front of her. But she did not resume sorting it. 
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Her head still bent, she said in a low voice: 

“How could I know what an organization is? Much time has passed 
since the Japanese punitive soldiers broke into Paenamugol and the 
peasants of our region staged an uprising.” 

‘“‘The flames of insurrection burned everywhere then. Through the 
flames of that struggle our revolution mounted one step higher,’’ Cho 
Dong Chun added quietly, meticulously sorting the grass. 

‘This is what I heard at that time. The reason why our village was not 
only unable to lead other villages, but was unable even to keep up with the 
rest, was because we had no communists in our settlement.”’ 

‘Probably, that is correct. As we later learned, in places where the 
party organization was non-existent or weak, successes in the struggle 
were fewer and losses greater. That is an example of what a force 
organization represents.” 

“Yes, well, the twelve-year-old Won Nam hinted as much to me. No 
doubt, he heard it from someone too. At the time I just about jumped with 
fright and told him strictly that under no circumstances was he ever to 
allude to such a thing again. The punitive troops came early the next 
morning. After that horror I completely forgot what he had said. Most 
likely Won Nam has forgotten too. But later I recalled his words. These 
days I am beginning to see things more clearly and they surfaced in my 
mind. If we had perceived all that earlier and united into an organization 
and if we had had a guerrilla army then, could such a calamity have 
overtaken us? It’s all in the past, but still it hurts that we lived in such 
ignorance. And that...so stupidly...” Not finding the right words, the 
mother faltered. 

Looking at the underground worker, the mother continued: 

“Of course, it 1s embarrassing to talk about others, but even now 
there are quite a few people who live out their lives in tears and sighs, as I 
did before, when I was a foolish woman. I cannot be apathetic to their 
fate.” 

**Mother!”’ 

The words seemed to stick in Cho Dong Chun’s throat. When the 
mother slowly raised her head, he squeezed her hand tightly and said: 

“Thank you so very much! It is such a joyous enterprise for our 
revolution and our people. To be honest, I...” 

Greatly touched, Cho Dong Chun blinked his eyes rapidly. He was 
talking with the mother as though he were her own son. 

“I have been in many places and worked with many people. And I 
have more than once been amazed to see that elderly. mothers grasp the 
meaning and purpose of our revolution and see the light faster than others. 
And now, listening to you, I have realized that the communist ideas about 
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the salvation of the nation and the liberation of our class brothers are 
more easily absorbed by the tender hearts of mothers who love their 
children so much. I am very grateful to you.” 

Even though Cho Dong Chun’s words were unexpected, and he 
seemed to have evaluated her remarks too highly, she experienced a feeling 
of greater happiness and confidence in her own powers. She gazed 
solemnly at the rather coarse features of Cho Dong Chun, who had 
understood her simple thoughts so well. 

The fact that the mother experienced a conscious desire to save not 
herself, but her poverty-stricken class sisterhood, and that she was able to 
express this in words comprehensible to others, was a major event in her 
life. The mother realized this. She, Choe Sun Nyo, was once a girl who, 
oppressed and fleeced, only shed tears in silence; a wife who, deprived of 
her husband by the cruel foe, did nothing more than wail; and a mother 
who, living in fear that something might happen to her children, quivered 
at the slightest rustle of a breeze. But now the mother was a different 
person. With pride she had led her children onto the path of revolution, 
and was concerned not with her personal fate, but with the fate of her 
compatriots and her class brethren. Is this not surprising? But the feeling 
was still new to the mother. Therefore, when she had begun to talk about 
how stupidly she had lived part of her life, she felt misgivings lest the 
underground worker think her presumptuous. 

But the fact that the mother had begun to reason so sensibly only 
delighted Cho Dong Chun, and not merely delighted, but also surprised. 

In truth, Cho Dong Chun thought a great deal about the mother and 
placed great hopes on her. He could not say exactly when this thought had 
come to him. He wished not only to involve the mother in revolutionary 
activities, but to make a professional revolutionary out of her. However, 
what bothered him was another question: how could this be done when he 
would not be long in these parts? In the course of frequent meetings with 
the mother he had sensed that this quiet and unassuming woman was 
possessed of enormous revolutionary ardour. He had seen that the 
thunderous waves of life were quite powerless in the face of her selfless love 
and implacable spirit, her optimistic approach to life, which are inherent 
only in a real revolutionary. 

But for the accomplishment of such a historic mission as revolution, 
the mother’s world was rather limited; she had seen too few people 
through the tiny window of her hut. Sometimes Cho Dong Chun felt 
impatient with himself—he expected too much from the mother, who was 
only a simple peasant woman. He attentively observed and kindly guided 
her. Nevertheless, he could not have expected that such a major upheaval 
would take place in the mother’s consciousness so soon. 
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“Mother, do you recall my saying that the revolution is not made by 
some kind of extraordinary people...’” Cho Dong Chun began speaking in 
an emotional voice. He could not conceal his joyous excitement. 


“But then, you have long ago covered that subject!”’ 

He burst into a loud laugh, put a cigarette into his mouth and fussed 
with the flint for a long time. Then he continued: 

‘“‘Now, mother, you must know this: an organization is not created by 
some kind of extraordinary individuals.” 

“What do you mean by that? Youdon’t by any chance think that I...” 

The mother raised her head sharply. Until then she had been sitting 
with bowed head, attempting to stifle her rising excitement. 

“Exactly! You hit the bull’s-eye. From the very beginning we counted 
on establishing a reliable women’s organization in the Sangdong district. 
But we weren’t sufficiently prepared and did not have the opportunity to 
get busy on it. It is true that in some places women’s organizations have 
been established, but so far they are weak and in the Sangdong area, 
unfortunately, they are weakest of all. That is the situation... But more 
about that later. Today I have been one step behind you all along so I 
haven’t managed to convey what I had to say to you.” 


A mischievous gleam suddenly shone in Cho Dong Chun’s eyes. He 
seized the mother’s hand and shook it. Her heart began to beat in joyous 
turmoil. She felt hot tears coming to her eyes. 

‘‘What do you mean? By any chance...” 


Faltering, the mother gazed beseechingly at Cho Dong Chun, 
impatiently awaiting his news. The meeting with the underground worker 
had agitated the mother not only because she had looked forward to it for 
so long, but also because she had a presentiment that any minute he would 
tell her about her son, of whom she had thought constantly in the six weeks 
since he had left home. Her tongue felt numb and she couldn’t utter a 
word. 

She could have asked Cho Dong Chun about her son at the very 
outset. But no matter how great her urge, he was her son, and to talk about 
him without first discussing business was not in her power, and somehow, 
talking about the work, she had forgotten him. 

In turn, Cho Dong Chun had also intended, upon meeting the 
mother, to tell her about Won Nam in the first place and give her pleasure. 
But when he saw her, he did not feel like hastening with the tidings, 
preceding events. Waiting for the right moment when he would be able to 
give her the news that would give her the greatest of joy, he had become 
absorbed in the conversation. 

He recalled Won Nam when not the mother, but he himself had been 
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delighted at her progress, and he wanted to see the mother intoxicated 
with happiness. 

“In truth, how wonderful everything is!” he said. 

After a pause, Cho Dong Chun assumed a grave expression and 
solemnly began to speak: 

“Your son’s battle christening was successful. In his maiden battle he 
fought very bravely. I was told that Won Nam accounted for five Japs on 
his own. The first time it is easy to err, but he was strong-hearted and so in 
his very first military engagement he displayed courage and bravery. All 
the commanders praise him.”’ 

“Truly?” In her confusion the mother did not know what to say. For 
a minute she hesitated, seeking the right words, but realizing that she could 
not express in a few words the feelings that possessed her, she hung her 
head. 

She felt as though she were seeing her dead husband together with 
Won Nan, gripped by the thirst for revenge, rushing forward with fixed 
guns to hurl themselves on the enemy. 

The mother quickly raised her head and began to speak quietly, as 
though conversing with her beloved son Won Nam and her dead husband. 

“The revolution draws me. Now I well understand how foolish I was 
when I thought that in helping the revolution I was occupying myself with 
someone else’s concern. From now on, don’t ask me, order me, give me 
specific assignments, as you did with Won Nam. And if possible, call me 
comrade, too.” 

“Mother, I thank you.’”” Cho Dong Chun shook the mother’s hand 
firmly. ‘““You are the first member of the Women’s Association of 
Sangdong village. Now we will unite our forces and give the poor women 
of Sangdong a strong revolutionary organization of women.”’ 

Gazing with eyes brimming with tears at the plain, friendly face of 
Cho Dong Chun, the mother squeezed his calloused hand hard. 

After a long silence, they resumed speaking. Now both the mother 
and Cho Dong Chun were calm and they discussed the most minute details 
of their common endeavour. 

Noting that even though women’s organizations had been es- 
tablished in Komsugol, at the mine and in the town itself, they were still 
too weak to cover the whole of the region, Cho Dong Chun stressed the 
necessity of founding a women’s organization in Sangdong as soon as 
possible. In detail he explained to the mother how gradually, one after 
another, she should introduce the peasant women she knew to the idea of 
the organization and attract them to it. He encouraged her and promised 
that he would maintain constant contact until the Women’s Association 
was established. 
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Conscious of how great the gap was between her resources and the 
task she faced, the mother felt that a heavy burden was falling on her 
shoulders, but she was not frightened by the difficulties. The mother did 
not only rely on the promise of the underground worker to help her in all 
possible ways until the organization was established. She was also 
comforted by the thought that at the beginning she would be working with 
her intimate neighbours. 

In farewell, Cho Dong Chun gave the mother some manuals on 
education, as essentials in her work, and asked her for the sake of the cause 
to observe strict secrecy for the time being. 


The evenings were becoming cold. It was necessary to prepare warm 
clothing for the children and to line the blankets with cotton. 

Boiling the old laundry with washing soda, Sun Nyo was stirring it in 
a vat and transferring it to a large tub. She was deeply preoccupied. 

There was no work that she was more used to doing than the laundry. 
Ul Nam was a very lively little boy, but in childhood Won Nam was not 
quiet either, so every day the mother had something to wash. This time the 
mother got down to her usual chore only after several postponements. 

Since the day that Sun Nyo had received the assignment from Cho 
Dong Chun to organize a Women’s Association in Sangdong, she had 
spent many a sleepless night. Of course, he had not set an exact time-limit, 
but it was clear to her that the sooner she carried out the assignment, the 
better—it was a matter of the interests of the country and the people. 
Impatience gripped the mother. 

“Before organizing the Women’s Association, you must educate 
people in such a way that they themselves feel an urge to struggle. For a 
start, try to attract them to your side one by one. In the first place, begin 
with those you know well and who are in the same circumstances as 
yourself. Let’s say, Yong Sil’s mother and Chil Song’s mother in the 
neighbouring village...” 

That had been the counsel of the underground worker. But when Sun 
Nyo was all set to start, she felt a sort of constraint and awkwardness. She 
tried more than once to have a serious conversation with neighbours with 
whom she was on friendly terms, but shrank back before she knew. Then 
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she thought she would go to the river together with Yong Sil’s mother to 
do washing. She thought that when they were sitting side by side on the 
river bank, she would have no one to fear and a frank and easy 
conversation would arise spontaneously. 

As for Yong Sil’s mother, she was not only the mother’s closest 
friend, but they were bound to follow the same path, no matter what 
obstacles they encountered. Therefore, when she was given the assignment 
by Cho Dong Chun, she immediately thought that she would begin with 
Yong Sil’s mother. She was seized with tumultuous joy—at last she had 
the opportunity to talk with her about the revolution. So she decided todo 
her washing on the same day as Yong Sil’s mother. But their daughters 
who were of the same age wished to help their mothers, and it took her 
considerable efforts to persuade the girls to go to the market in town that 
day. 

In the past, there would have been no difficulty in going together to 
the river, carrying the laundry in a basin on her head, but when the 
washing was only a cover for revolutionary work, it turned out that great 
caution was required and there were all sorts of hindrances. 

Sun Nyo thought how difficult it must be for the underground worker 
Cho Dong Chun to set up various organizations on his own in this remote 
locality. But for her, it seemed, it was not easy to exchange a few words 
even with Yong Sil’s mother who was as good as a member of her own 
family. 

“Listen, mother of Yong Sil, how old are you this year?”” Sun Nyo 
suddenly inquired, as though remembering something, while continuing 
to beat the laundry. 

‘I think you know quite well how old I am. I am forty already.” 

‘““You are two years younger than I am, so in truth you must be forty. 
How swiftly the time flies! At one time we awaited with impatience for 
these wretched times to end, but time passes unnoticeably and here you 
are, already forty,’ Sun Nyo said softly, rinsing the laundry she had just 
beaten. 

“It is said that people realize how old they are by the way the children 
grow. When you and I met in Pyoljae, our children were still small. But 
imperceptibly Won Nam grew up and is already a soldier of the guerrilla 
army, while Gap Sun and Yong Sil are of marriage age. Look, my hair is 
grey at the temples.’’ Yong Sil’s mother shook the water off her hands and 
parted her hair at the temples. 

‘“‘Not very surprising at forty, It’s our good fortune that we survived 
so many tribulations,’ Sun Nyo said. 

‘“That’s true enough. I suppose at the border the Japs continue to 
rampage to this day.” 
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‘Yes, But I heard that the women there, having lost their husbands, 
do not only weep, do not live as aimlessly as we do. As a matter of fact, I 
have lived my time, and now the thought has occurred to me that a person 
should not live like we do—aimlessly,” Sun Nyo said seriously, using the 
tip of her beater to fish the laundry, which had inflated and was about to 
float away, out of the water. She folded it and placed it next to the flat 
stone on which she had just been beating it. 

‘‘What else can we do except reconcile ourselves to our lot? They have 
guns, they kill people, so what can we women do? Even the men die without a 
murmur, somehow,” Yong Sil’s mother retorted. Apparently, she had taken 
the mother’s words about an aimlessly lived life as referring to her. 

“Both men and women must wage a struggle against the Japanese 
villains. Consider, mother of Yong. Sil. I doubt that you are peaceful at 
heart when you think that Yong Sil will soon be getting marricd and, god 
forbid, might have one or two happy years and then the same fate will 
overtake her. And will the Japanese leave them in peace, give them the 
chance to live a normal life? I cannot sleep at nights because of such 
thoughts. Our lives were destroyed, but do our children have to suffer the 
same fate? Such thoughts make my blood run cold.” 

Sun Nyo’s voice was passionate. She had been prepared for such a 
conversation, when she went to do the laundry with Yong Sil’s mother. 
Once she started talking, she felt at ease contrary to her previous 
misgivings. Now because of her bitterness at her wasted youth and her 
anxiety for her children’s future, her conversation became an outpouring 
of her own indignation and wrath, rather than an educational talk with 
Yong Sil’s mother. 

The latter said, ‘““Yes, of course. But if our children find themselves in 
the same situation, is there a god in heaven?”’ 

“Forget about god! Haven’t you realized yet that because of a callous 
god we lost our husbands in the flower of our life and are swimming in a 
sea of blood?’”’ Sun Nyo said harshly and resumed beating the laundry. 
From the heavy blows of the beater splashes of yellow washing soda flew 
in all directions and slowly dissolved in clear water. 

‘“‘We endured such a calamity, having overly trusted the heavens,” 
Yong Sil’s mother muttered to herself. Unhurriedly, she continued with 
her washing. 

The water, only recently brown during the rains, was now transparent 
and shadows of weeping willow floated upside down on its glassy surface. 
Schools of tiny fish swam past near the rocky bank, their silvery scales 
glittering in the sun rays. Dragon-flies hung suspended low over the water, 
it seemed that their wings were motionless. Unexpectedly, scared off by 
something, they circled round and flew over the willows. From here to the 
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bridge, at which there was a Japanese post, it was about five ri, but on such 
a clear day, teams of horses could be seen crossing the bridge, women with 
burdens on their heads, workers with shoulder-poles. 

Yong Sil’s mother was silent for some time and with a reflective air 
continued to do her washing at a leisurely pace. 

‘So, what is going to happen to our children?” she asked, turning her 
head towards Sun Nyo. 

“They won’t be able to avoid disaster if we sit with folded arms as 
before.” 

“But what can wedo?” Yong Sil’s mother asked quietly, moving close 
to Sun Nyo, so that their knees touched. 

Sun Nyo stopped wielding the beater and turned to her. The 
expression on her face was serious. 

“Sister, not all paths are closed to us,” she said. “I wanted to say that 
to you at the beginning. It is said that in the villages closer to the border the 
women could no longer endure the arbitrary rule of the Japanese and the 
rich, and organized a Women’s Association and all together rose in 
struggle and twisted the Japanese tail, even though they have weapons.” 

‘A Women’s Association? What is that?”’ Yong Sil’s mother gazed in 
surprise at her companion. 

“There is such a Women’s Association. It is an organization of our 
women. How can I best explain it to you, sister? Let us take, for example, a 
twig of bush-clover. One by one they can easily be broken, and the reverse 
is true: no one has the strength to break them if they are put together. That 
applies to us women—singly we are weak, but if we unite, then we will be 
an enormous force. The organization is intended to unite as many people 
as possible and to lead them in struggle.” 

““Oh, sister!” 

Yong Sil’s mother’s eyes grew big not because she understood what 
organization meant, but because she was so astounded that Sun Nyo 
could speak so confidently about serious matters. 

Yong Sil’s mother was the most ordinary of simple peasant women. 
Her whole life had passed in nothing but misfortunes and she was so 
accustomed to them that she did not even consider that she was unhappy; 
when her heart was heavy, she wept, when she had no more strength left, 
she moaned. In Sun Nyo she saw the same kind of woman as herself, 
wearing clothes made out of worn-out men’s clothing, eating in the 
kitchen what was left over after the family had eaten, doomed to toil 
ceaselessly her whole life long, even if dropping with fatigue, having the 
right to take to her bed only once in her life—when it was her deathbed. 

“It turns out, sister, that you know so many interesting things!” 

Seeing that Yong Sil’s mother was greatly surprised at her words, Sun 
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Nyo suddenly became embarrassed. Flushing slightly, she sincerely 
confessed: 

‘““Y ou speak strangely. How much could I know about such matters? I 
only know from hearsay.” 

“Hearsay? But I have just heard and already I can’t remember 
anything. Is it true, sister, that you are illiterate?” 

“Listen, joking aside,” Sun Nyo continued in a serious tone, evading 
a direct answer, “‘it is said that the guerrilla army directs this Women’s 
Association. And uniting with the guerrillas, the women are beating the 
Japs. Only we didn’t know anything. When we were living in grief and 
tears after losing our husbands and children, in places where there were 
Women’s Associations, the women beat the Japanese with clubs like these, 
took away their guns and, armed with them, engaged them in battle. Can 
you call our life human when we compare it with theirs? We live like 
worms. And by the way, when you step on a worm even it squirms. So we 
are worse than worms, aren’t we?” 

“Oh yes. If not, why should we be wearing a skirt? We’ re so worthless 
that we were born women...’”’ Yong Sil’s mother heaved a deep sigh, as 
though something had folded inside her, and turning way, she began to 
pound the laundry furiously, as though in anger. The soapy drops 
splashed in all directions, landing on her forehead lined with fine wrinkles 
and her thin, gaunt cheeks. 

“Sister,” Sun Nyo called softly, moving closer to her, ‘“‘“maybe we 
should join the Women’s Association? Perhaps our lives have been spoilt, 
but we must ensure that our children have a happy future, that we take 
revenge for our husbands and liberate the motherland.” 

“The Women’s Association? For me to join the Women’s 
Association? You must be joking! How can the likes of me join it?” 

Yong Sil’s mother again stopped beating the laundry and gazed in 
surprise at Sun Nyo. 

‘‘Why not? Just think about our life. Have few tears been shed? If all 
those tears were collected there would be more water than in this river. But 
tears and laments about one’s fate will not drive out the Japs, will not 
return our homeland to us.” 

“But where do we have the strength to wage a struggle?” 

‘“‘Haven’t we got strength? Perhaps each of us is weak on her own. 
That is why I say that we must join the Women’s Association so as.to unite 
ourselves in an organization. Do you know that we womenfolk account 
for more than half the world population, and if we unite we will have the 
power to level mountains and fill in the seas. Then we are certain to do 
away with the hated Japs.” | 

Sun Nyo did not say that to convince Yong Sil’s mother. These words 
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were not exhortation directed at her companion, sooner they reflected her 
remorse at the wasted years of her life. The same words which had had a 
hazy meaning when she heard them from Won Nam, Gap Sun, or the 
underground worker, now rang fervently, even though little time had 
passed since, not because she had a good memory and had learned them by 
heart, but because these words expressed what she felt herself, shedding 
bitter tears. 

Yong Sil's mother could not comprehend the meaning of everything 
that Sun Nyo said to her. The same thing had happened to the mother 
herself. Even when what is heard seems quite clear, people are inclined to 
express surprise and curiosity before absorbing its essence, and to fear 
those new, unfamiliar words which sound so unaccustomed. 

On the basis of her own experience Sun Nyo well understood the state 
of Yong Sil’s mother. Therefore, she had stirred her up but did not hurry 
her. Sun Nyo had only pointed out the road to her and she was sure to take 
it. After all, she was the same kind of poor woman as Sun Nyo herself, and 
therefore sooner or later she would take this path as long as someone 
skilfully showed it to her. 

“And have you seen people from the guerrilladetachment?” Yong 
Sil’s mother unexpectedly inquired when they were on their way home. 

Sun Nyo looked at Yong Sil’s mother, carrying the basin of wet 
laundry on her head. She was a bit at a loss and turned away. 

“T could say yes and no,” Sun Nyo replied evasively, with a smile, and 
in turn asked: 

“Why? Do you also want to see them?” 

“Well... Everyone speaks with such admiration of them...” Without 
finishing the sentence, Yong Sil’s mother also avoided a direct answer. But 
the admiring gaze of her gentle eyes spoke more loudly than any words. 

“Don’t worry! When we organize a Women’s Association, then we 
too will meet with comrades from the guerrilla detachment. And they will 
guide the work of the Women’s Association.” 

Yong Sil’s mother turned her head so sharply that the laundry almost 
spilled out of the basin. Steadying the basin with one hand, she looked 
distrustfully at Sun Nyo. When she heard what were unusual words to her 
like “comrades”, ‘“guide’’, the thought flickered like lightning through her 
mind that her elder neighbour, with whom she was at ease, as though 
members of one family, was no longer an ordinary woman from an 
ordinary home. 

Guessing what was passing through the mind of Yong Sil’s mother, 
Sun Nyo smiled affectionately and said: | 

“Do you think that these guerrillas are made of special stuff? After 
all, our Won Nam is also a guerrilla. The same thing applies to the 
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Women’s Association. The revolution is not made by some special 
individuals. So let us begin to take part in the revolution. Better to struggle 
courageously than to live on our knees, under the yoke of the scoundrels.” 

Yong Sil’s mother halted for a moment and with wide eyes gazed at 
Sun Nyo’s face, illuminated with a smile, who spoke so confidently and 
vigorously, as though her youth had returned to her. 


While conducting educational work among individuals, Cho Dong 
Chun continued to use the mother as a courier until a Women’s 
Association was set up in Sangdong, to maintain contact between himself 
and the clandestine headquarters in town, as well as the women’s 
organizations in Komsugol and in the town. In order to train organiza- 
tional skills in the mother, he would send her even on errands which not 
necessarily concerned him directly. When meetings of the Women’s 
Association were held, he would give her informational material that he 
composed which she was supposed to absorb and convey orally to the 
participants in the meetings. At every opportunity he taught her the 
elementary principles of underground work and how to handle weapons 
and explosive devices. Asa result of Cho Dong Chun’s efforts the mother 
gradually became used to organizational life and on the basis of personal 
experience began to absorb the fundamentals of organizational work. 

When the work of establishing a Women’s Association in Sangdong 
began to get going, Cho Dong Chun drew her into active revolutionary 
activities, made her a member of the operational group headed by Yun 
Hyong Bo, who was responsible for the town liaison point, demanded that 
she systematically report on the work in Sangdong and receive specific 
instructions from him. 

Now the mother began to visit the town frequently. Her mastery of 
conspiratorial work became ever more honed, and although she had not 
worked very long with the operational group, personal contact with old 
and experienced underground workers taught her a great deal and she 
instinctively acquired revolutionary wisdom from them and learned 
courage and quick-wittedness from them. 

Once the mother was returning to the village late at night. 
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That day, an extremely narrow circle of people consisting of Cho 
Dong Chun, Yun Hyong Bo and two others who were engaged in 
underground work somewhere, had come to the agitating point in town 
and heard the report of Han Jong Su, who was responsible for setting up 
revolutionary organizations in the villages of Woljonggae and Changga. 
The mother had also been invited to the meeting. Its organizers had 
probably wanted the mother to learn from the experience of Han Jong Su. 
The mother listened to his report with admiration: Han Jong Su was still 
young but how ably and faultlessly he had conducted work in two villages! 
Listening to him, the mother wondered when, at last, would she manage to 
conclude the work of establishing a Women’s Association and be able to 
report the fact to the organization. After Han Jong Su had finished 
speaking, quite unexpectedly as far as the mother was concerned, Cho 
Dong Chun and Yun Hyong Bo, whose faces reflected anxiety, began to 
single out crude mistakes committed by him. 

“Why did you quit working with Pak, the interpreter?” Yun Hyong 
Bo began to criticize. He spoke so sharply that it seemed to her he was 
quite a different person. “It serves as incontrovertible evidence that you 
have not yet penetrated deeply into the nature of our revolution, 
succinctly expressed in the Ten-Point Programme of the Association for 
the Restoration of the Fatherland, and the tactical and strategic thinking 
of our Command which flows out of it. It is true that Pak the interpreter 
owns some land. But it cannot be said that he has completely lost his 
national conscience. There were many reasons for him to entertain 
suspicions of you. But he did not report you to the Japanese. What does 
this signify? It signifies that you took an incorrect position in deciding to 
pick out only those you were sure of and who are easy to reeducate and to 
keep the rest at arm’s length from the movement...” 

Yun Hyong Bo’s criticism astounded the mother like a clap of 
thunder in a clear blue sky. She could not agree with such harsh criticism 
of a person who had endured such hardships and accomplished so much, 
even if he had made some errors. Moreover, the mistakes seemed doubtful 
ones to the mother. Of course, Han Jong Su could have been reproached 
for keeping Pak the interpreter at a distance -had the latter been a poor 
man, but he was the owner of land and a house and his children were at 
school in Seoul. In truth, how could one start talking with such a person 
about taking part in the struggle against the Japs? 

But Han Jong Su sat with his head bent low. He did not say a word in 
justification. 

‘‘When you come down to it,” Cho Dong Chun began speaking in a 
calm voice and the mother gazed at his concentrated face hopefully, 
knowing how kind and amiably disposed Cho Dong Chun usually was, 
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“this mistake occurred because our operational group assigned such a 
tricky business to Comrade Han to handle alone and did not pay sufficient 
attention to this undertaking. Therefore,’ Cho Dong Chun continued in 
the same serious voice, ‘“‘I bear the brunt of responsibility. As Comrade 
Yun Hyong Bo correctly noted, the question of Pak is a principled one. If 
we are unable to correctly resolve the question of interpreter Pak, in the 
final count we will be unable to resolve the question of attracting the 
middle strata of the population to our side. Were we unaware that his 
question was of such great significance? Or were we unaware that the 
question of Pak would come up in the course of activities in Woljonggae? 
Not so, I did know, but burdened with work, I lost sight of the matter, 
hoping that Comrade Han would himself resolve it correctly. In brief, I 
permitted an irresponsible attitude to work. And what was Comrade Yun 
Hyong Bo’s position?” 

Listening intently to these words and seeking an answer to her 
question in them, the mother grew more and more astonished. From Cho 
Dong Chun’s lips she did-not hear a defence of Han Jong Su, but criticism, 
directed at himself and Yun Hyong Bo, as well as severe condemnation of 
Han Jong Su’s actions as leftist and at the same time a manifestation of 
laxness. 

But she was completely taken aback when Han Jong Su not only 
readily accepted all this criticism without uttering a word in self-defence, 
but with tears in his eyes criticized himself for not showing sufficient 
firmness in unswervingly carrying out the line of the Command. The 
mother was deeply shaken by all this. Now she saw for herself what the 
moral character of a communist was. When she ‘observed tears flowing 
down Han Jong Su’s cheeks, tears welled in her own eyes. She was ready to 
bow her head in token of profound gratitude before a revolutionary with 
such nobility of soul. 

Walking in the darkness of the night now, she saw in her mind’s eye 
the image of Han Jong Su, who was returning to Woljonggae, promising 
firmly to successfully carry out the work with the interpreter Pak and to 
come back with a positive report. She had a lively recollection of the scene 
with Cho Dong Chun and Yun Hyong Bo, who at the meeting had 
criticized Han Jong Su so mercilessly, but had displayed such solicitous 
concern for him as is rarely shown by brother to brother. They had put 
some corn into his pack so he could have a bite on the road and tied up his 
collar warmly so that he would not be cold at night. 

In age they could have been her younger brothers or sons, but they 
had reached maturity early and were possessed of keen minds which gave 
them an edge over even old people with a wealth of life experience. 

At the thought that in this cruel and heartless. world such people 
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existed and could be counted not in ones but in great numbers, and that 
they were united in an enormous organization that embraced the whole 
country, the mother’s heart was filled with joy. And although she was still 
far from maturity, she was working in close company with them, as 
though they were members of one family; moreover, precisely they guided 
her work, initiated her into the first steps in revolutionary activity, and she 
felt how she was growing under their generous leadership. Her heart was 
filled with bright hopes and she experienced such a surge of vitality and 
energy, it was as though she had shed years off her age. 

Returning home in the grip of joyful excitement, the mother paid no 
attention to the road. Otherwise, when she was rounding the hill behind 
Tokgol, she would have taken the straight path and come out by the 
Drunkard’s Bog, but when she at last raised her head she noticed a weak 
light flickering behind her. It turned out that the mother was already near 
the wooden bridge. 

She guessed that it was a bicycle light and was a bit put out. The 
mother recalled that she had run into Pyon Jang Guk precisely by this 
bridge on the day that she had gone out on her first assignment. And now 
she marvelled at the odd coincidence of the place of encounter. 

But she did not feel like leaving the road. The bicycle rolled behind a 
curve in the road. It was growing dark although a young moon stood over 
Mount Komsu. So the mother had plenty of time to hide, all she had todo 
was step off the road into the bushes. But she thought that there was no 
reason to hide from such a wretch and she continued walking, head held 
high. A stubborn desire to somehow annoy Pyon Jang Guk in return for 
the humiliation he had subjected her to flared up in her. 

The mother had not yet reached the bridge when the bicycle light 
grew bright and a bell sounded. 

Stepping to the side, she lowered her head, as if her eyes were blinded 
by the light. 

“Oh, who is this? Bah, isn’t that Won Nam’s mother?” Pyon Jang 
Guk cried, feigning a cordial expression, as though he had just noticed her. 
He stopped and propped himself with one foot on the ground, without 
getting off his bicycle. 

The deceitful words of the scoundrel, who in all likelihood had 
recognized her from afar, made the mother even angrier. 

“Oh, Mr. Mayor, out at such an hour? How many cares you. must 
have...” 

It’s nice to get your own back and the mother loudly expressed her 
astonishment to the mayor, not halting even at flattery. 

Looking blank, Pyon Jang Guk couldn’t open his mouth in his 
astonishment. Of course, he sensed that in her manner there was a lot that 
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was feigned. In the whole locality he was the only one to ride a bicycle, so 
Won Nam’s mother must have guessed beforehand who it was, and here 
she was pretending that she had noticed him only now, thought the mayor. 

A few days ago Pyon Jang Guk had been told by Hosokawa to 
maintain constant surveillance over the mother. After the two Japanese 
soldiers had been bumped off on the hill behind Tokgol and Sang Ho had 
been scooped out of the clutches of the convoy, the garrison and police 
had focussed their search on the Sangdong district. The police and the 
gendarme corporal Kumamoto and the bulgy-eyed gendarme sergeant 
Shimaki had begun to suspect Won Nam, who had disappeared on the day 
of the event. The chief of the garrison, Lieutenant Hosokawa, for some 
reason did not get along with Shimaki and did not always agree with the 
opinion of the frog-eyed gendarme, but it was clear that in his heart he 
suspected Won Nam. 

‘“‘These stupid gendarmes can never say anything useful,” Hosokawa 
muttered to himself. ‘‘As far as the incident on the hill behind Tokgol is 
concerned, anybody who could use his brains even a little bit would have 
caught the guilty party within three days, and here a month has already 
passed. All you hear from those fools is attention, surveillance and similar 
nonsense. But I have no intention of sticking my nose into their business. 
Surveillance? Then keep it up to your heart’s content. Won Nam is 
suspicious? It’s like ‘no smoke without fire’. And they have the gall to 
imagine that they’ve made some great discovery... Idiots, if they think Won 
Nam is so suspicious then catch him, what’s difficult about that?” 

Pyon Jang Guk had no need of Hosokawa’s or the gendarmes’ 
deductions to be suspicious of Won Nam. If one considered that Won 
Nam and Sang Ho were inseparable friends, the whole affair did not raise 
the slightest doubt, as Hosokawa maintained. But since Won Nam had 
disappeared, there was nothing to latch onto. So he continued to keep 
watch on the house and to observe the mother’s behaviour. And now, 
meeting this same mother at night on the road, Pyon Jang Guk felt his 
mouth go dry with excitement. 

‘And what business takes you out so late at night? Again to the 
market?” Pyon Jang Guk began, feverishly thinking out his tactics to push 
the mother to the wall and force her to come clean. Slowly pushing the 
bicycle, he walked beside the mother, peering sideways at her face 
illuminated by the pale moonlight. 

“Yes, I was at the market. See? I bought several boxes of matches.” 
The mother rummaged in the bottom of her basket and placed three boxes 
of matches on the palm of her hand. Then she added: 

“But of course, one wouldn’t spend a whole day at the height of the 
harvest season because of that.” 
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“So you had other business?” Pyon Jang Guk was so tense his voice 
shook. 

“I’m only telling this to you, Mr. Mayor. To tell the truth, I bought 
them as a ruse because there are sentries at the gates who are so 
importunate with their questions.” 

“Yes, certainly. Absolutely true...” Panting with excitement, Pyon 
Jang Guk assiduously encouraged her to go on. At the thought that he had 
at last fallen on the tracks, it grew dark before his eyes. 


“Indeed, Mr. Mayor, you know that...” the mother said in a low 
voice, as though she were about to reveal a secret, “‘it’s been about a month 
since Won Nam left home.”’ 

“Yes, yes. One month and four days,” Pyon Jang Guk burst out, 
saying more than he ought. 

Aha, I’ve got her! This thought filled him with such tumultuous 
happiness that it made him dizzy. 

“Oh, Mr. Mayor, you remember the date better than his own 
mother!” 

“Yes? Well, heh-heh, what of it? After all, I am answerable for the 
whole village, so how can I be indifferent to its people? And so, where is 
Won Nam?” 

Pyon Jang Guk himself realized that because of his thoughtlessness 
he said things he shouldn’t. His clumsiness often landed him in hot water. 
On such occasions he always bitterly regretted it and chewed his finger- 
nails to the quick, but he couldn’t control himself. In all fairness, it should 
be noted that he had calculated the number of days not because he thought 
it would be useful in picking up Won Nam, he remembered the figure in 
order to demonstrate his loyalty, efficiency and resourcefulness in front of 
Hosokawa or at worst, in front of the goggle-eyed sergeant, when the 
opportunity arose. Now he was so delighted at the mother’s words that he 
couldn’t contain himself and gave his game away. 

But the mother decided to act as though she had noticed nothing and 
pretended that she was even pleased at the mayor’s attentiveness. 
Knowing that if she kept silent the scoundrel was sure to go on pestering 
her with questions about Won Nam, she resolved to shut him up 
beforehand. If she had especially gone to his house to tell him this, he 
would be certain to doubt her. But now, taking advantage of the 
encounter, she would teach him a good lesson so that in future he would 
not come round with his questions. At the same time, it would prove useful 
to her in her work. 

“As you know, Mr. Mayor,” the mother began, stressing the word 
“mayor” each time, “he was never fond of this mountain wilderness.. For 
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that matter, who among the present youth wish to remain in such a 
backwater?” 

‘““Hmm, yes.” 

“So he kept on saying that he would go to town and find work and 
finally that’s what he did.” 

‘And then what?” 

“After he left I haven’t had a word from him. I’ve been so worried all 
this time! Then I heard that some town-dweller had seen Won Nam at the 
fair in Hyesan. So I went to look for him. I left the village in the morning 
and spent an entire half-day searching for his house and when I found it 
with difficulty he wasn’t at home. I was told he was a day-labourer and 
rarely at home. So I waited for him the whole day and at last had a talk 
with him.” 

‘And what did he say, where is Won Nam?” Pyon Jang Guk asked 
impatiently, sensing that the conversation wasn’t going in the right 
direction. 

“Oh, my God, even if he is my son, it is truly hard to understand what 
his head is stuffed with,” the mother said in a plaintive voice. ‘‘On the day 
of departure he told me he was going to Hyesan. And therefore I told you, 
Mr. Mayor, that he was in Hyesan. But according to this person, it turns 
out he is in a different place entirely.” 

“But what did he tell you? Where is he?” Pyon Jang Guk prodded the 
mother. 

‘According to this person, who met him at the Hyesan fair, my son 
told him that he was working at some timbering operation in Kapsan and 
asked him to tell me when this person had a chance, that he would be back 
in the spring of next year. If he said he was going to Hyesan he should stay 
in Hyesan, otherwise, what shall I do if I must send him some news and he 
isin another place entirely?” the mother said as if seeking Pyon Jang Guk’s 
advice, while looking at him stealthily. 

‘Whether Hyesan or Kapsan, it makes no difference,” Pyon Jang 
Guk retorted with displeasure. 

“What do you mean? Isn’t Kapsan a terrible mountain wilderness?” 

“You think only Kapsan is a mountain wilderness? Hyesan ts too.” 

“Yes... Well, if it’s a mountain wilderness there too, it would have 
been better if he had remained in Sangdong, why did he have to go 
there?” the mother said with a sigh, feigning incomprehension. 

“Tss.”” Pyon Jang Guk hissed angrily and shoved the bicycle forward 
with force. 

“I have urgent business, so I am in a hurry. Good-bye!” 

Rumbling across the planks, he crossed the wooden bridge and 
without looking back pedalled on. 
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A slight smile played over the mother’s face. She kept on walking 
slowly. She felt lighthearted and happy. 

She crossed the bridge and began to descend the road which sloped 
downward from the pass. She recalled the fresh morning in early summer 
when she had set off with her first secret message for the liaison point in 
town. A mule had been trudging up to the pass, dragging a cart with a 
load. And suddenly a strange thought had entered her mind: here I am 
walking along this straight open road and somewhere on it I would again 
see the mule. Then she had remembered her husband. It had seemed to her 
that the road, covered with yellow dust held down by the night dew, 
connected her with her husband, that this was a road between two worlds, 
and the notion had made her heart palpitate sweetly. 

The thoughts had come to her as she had walked in solitude down the 
deserted, but always dear to her heart, road. So now she walked in the 
nocturnal stillness down the deserted road, dimly lit by the waning moon. 
It seemed to her that the drops of dew soothed her soul which had 
experienced so much in the course of the day, tenderly caressed her tired 
shoulders and feet. 

The mother felt that only now was she beginning to understand her 
husband’s actions and with particular force she felt how great her love for 
him was. She had begun to comprehend what he had meditated about, 
what had upset himas he strode through the nights. Now she reflected that 
absorbed as he was by his lofty idea, nevertheless he had been unable to 
realize it and had been monstrously put to death by the enemy. The 
mother was becoming ever more convinced that she was greatly in his 
debt, and not as a husband, but as a comrade fellow-thinker. She had 
perceived that one cannot only mourn and weep, that reconciling oneself 
to humiliations and insults was tantamount to sullying the pure spirits of 
those who fought against the oppressors and sacrificed themselves in the 
struggle. 

With pain in her heart the mother thought that she had come to this 
truth late in life. A vague feeling of guilt that perhaps precisely this was the 
reason why her husband had perished, pierced her heart like a blunt awl. 
At the same time, she comforted herself with the thought that maybe late, 
nevertheless she had embarked on the revolutionary path and would lead 
all her children onto it. 

Am I really the former kitchen maid Choe Sun Nyo? Am I, the mother 
of Won Nam, the same woman as that naive fool from a backwater? 

Asking herself these questions, she marvelled at herself and at the 
same time felt pride and joy. Yong Sil’s mother and the wife of Du Hyok’s 
elder brother and others were surprised by much when she talked to them. 
So that they would not form the impression that she was giving herself 
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airs, preaching at them, the mother deliberately tried to talk about 
household chores, about ordinary matters they all shared in common and 
in the course of such chats she would little by little introduce them to the 
idea of setting up a women’s organization. But when people heard such 
words from the mother they could not conceal their amazement, not 
having had time to perceive their profound significance. 

In truth, the mother thought, if an ordinary peasant woman like 
myself could change so greatly, it means that anyone can... At this thought 
she felt pained for those women driven and crushed by hopeless poverty, 
who could not even breathe freely. 

The mother recalled Bok Dol’s mother, whom she had met at 
Haejigae Pass. That poor woman must be living in the same way now, the 
mother thought. I invited her to come and visit but she never did. Perhaps 
she took my invitation as nothing more than an expression of courtesy on 
the part of a chance passerby. She will never come on her own, which is 
quite understandable. And living in such penury, how could she find the 
time? 

Resolving that the very next day she would seek out the woman’s 
home near Haejigae Pass, the mother decided she would, go and gather 
mushrooms—it was the height of the mushroom season. 

Skirting the Drunkard’s Bog, the mother saw lights in the windows of 
her own home and in Yong Sil’s. Pausing at the top of the hill, she admired 
the light so dear to her heart. She imagined that Ul Nam had fallen asleep 
over a book, head down into it, and that Gap Sun was either darning 
something or reading. There had never been an occasion when Gap Sun 
had greeted her mother from her bed. The children saw that after Won 
Nam’s departure the mother frequently experienced an emptiness in her 
heart and the daughter did her best to comfort her mother. But this urge of 
a loving daughter, evoked by the change in their family life after the son 
had gone, made the mother feel sorry for Gap Sun. 

Having stood in the yard for a little while, the mother gave a small 
sigh out of the emotions which filled her heart and then quietly opened the 
door to the kitchen. 

‘‘Mama, is that you?” 

As the mother had thought, Gap Sun was not asleep. She put the 
book she had been holding into the sewing basket and rose, delighted at 
the mother’s arrival. 

“You haven't slept yet? You shouldn’t have waited up for me,” the 
mother replied to her daughter in a calm voice. Unhurriedly, the mother 
took the boxes of matches out of the basket and hung it on the wall. 

‘Mama, you must be hungry?” Gap Sun said in the same tone and 
went out to the kitchen. 
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‘“T’ve had supper, don’t worry.” 

“But still...” Gap Sun began, wiping the lid of the pot with a cloth and 
moving the tray over. 

“Truly, Pve eaten.” 

The mother took off her shoes and entered the room. 

Gap Sun looked at her in surprise. 

How far mother must have walked tonight, Gap Sun thought, if the 
hem of her skirt and her socks are soaking wet, covered with yellow mud 
and sticky with spanish needles and the seeds of various grasses. Tears 
welled up in her eyes. 

But Gap Sun did not yet realize that this whole scene which she now 
witnessed, the bast shoes covered with the mud of a road wet with dew, the 
drenched hems of clothing, the mother’s appearance, oblivious of her 
daughter’s scrutiny and now going to the head of Ul Nam’s bed and 
carefully straightening his pillow, was a tradition in their family. Although 
it is quite possible it was not a tribute to tradition, but the manifestation of 
the blood ties of this family, or simply the external manifestation of one 
and the same striving, arising from one and the same situation. In any 
case, it was not some kind of closed circle incomprehensible to the human 
mind. But Gap Sun did not know that in her time the mother had studied 
Gap Sun’s father and brother just as intently when they returned home in 
the dead of night. And of course, it could not enter her head that the day 
was not far off when someone else would be looking at her or at U] Namin 
exactly the same way. 


The following day, taking along Gap Sun and UI Nam, as well as 
Yong Sil, the mother set out for Haejigae Pass to gather mushrooms. 

The mother took the children so as for once to have the pleasure of 
spending the whole day with them. Fortunately the potatoes were in and 
the peasants engaged in cleared land farming had some spare time. 
Moreover; she was afraid that on her own she might not be able to locate 
the woman’s solitary shack, standing somewhere near Haejigae Pass in the 
remotest part of Sangdong district. 

As to why she had taken Yong Sil—the mother had her own reasons. 
Yong Sil was like a daughter to her. And Yong Sil felt the same way about 
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her. However, certain norms of propriety and custom exist, therefore in 
public they behaved simply like friendly neighbours. 

But the duplicity annoyed the mother. It was true that at the moment 
she had nothing that she wished to discuss with Yong Sil privately. It was 
just that the mother liked to see Yong Sil beside her, so that she would feel 
that the mother treated her like her own daughter. And when Yong Sil was 
close by, the mother’s soul was filled with a joyous peacefulness, as though 
Won Nam was beside her. It was hard to say why Yong Sil had such an 
effect on the mother—whether because of the relationship between Yong 
Sil and her son, or because of her quiet, gentle and sweet nature. Every 
time when on her way back home late at night, the mother saw Yong Sil’s 
shadow at the loom through the tiny window, her heart grew light and 
warm. She would think with relief that she was almost across the threshold 
of her home, where peace and love reigned. 

Having rounded Mount Salgu, they found themselves in a gloomy 
deciduous forest. Ul Nam skipped off into a dense thicket. 

“Tisten, Ul Nam, mushrooms don’t grow here. Let us go further on 
towards Haejigae Pass,” the mother said, waving to him. 

‘What do you mean, there are no mushrooms here? Do you know 
how many ceps there are?” turning sharply, Ul Nam replied in a loud 
Voice. 

It was useless to argue with him. He knew the secrets of the forest 
better than anyone in the family. Quite often even Won Nam was forced to 
confess his ignorance in the face of Ul Nam’s lore in this field, who spent a 
lot of time in the forest in the company of his age-mates. 

Nonplussed, the mother made a wry face. Deciding that she had 
changed her mind, Ul Nam was about to run on, but suddenly halted and 
cried happily: 

‘Oh, there are so many mushrooms here and you said there weren’t. 
Hurry up and come here! Sister, there are masses of mushrooms.” 

The mother found herself in an awkward situation. 

‘‘Nevertheless, let’s go on, a crowd of people will soon be thronging 
here,’ the mother said, quite aware that this dubious conclusion would 
not convince her son. She looked at Yong Sil as though seeking her 
support. 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” 

Ul Nam straightened up again, his mother’s stubbornness mystified 
him and he gazed at her sadly. 

“Well, then, Ul Nam, you can stay and gather mushrooms here by 
yourself. I’m going on with your mother.” Yong Sil had guessed at once 
that the mother had something on her mind and she glanced mischievously 
at Ul Nam, smiled and walked over to where the mother was standing. 
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Gap Sun, who had been about to join her brother, stopped in perplexity. 

“Well, we are going to Haejigae Pass. Stay here alone, Ul Nam, and 
pick mushrooms.” 

The mother demonstratively took Yong Sil’s hand and looked at her 
son. The girl’s chubby hand was soft and warm and at the same time 
strong. 

Yong Sil, embarrassed that the mother was holding her by the hand, 
flushed slightly and wriggled her fingers and then, leaning lightly against 
the mother’s shoulder, called jokingly: 

‘*Have a nice time, U] Nam!”’ 

This abruptly changed matters. Ul] Nam was obviously vexed: 

‘“Your week has seven Fridays...” 

“Just look at him!” the mother said with a smile, indicating her son, 
who had angrily flung the basket over his shoulder and was plunging 
ahead through the undergrowth. 

“He’s simply a carbon copy of his brother. At that age his brother 
always used to say that women are hopeless creatures, that women are 
cowardly, I suppose he heard such sentiments from somebody...” 
Narrowing her eyes, as though bright sunlight was blinding her, the 
mother happily recalled the remote past. 

“Is that right?” Yong Sil responded somewhat vaguely. She stood as 
though transfixed by the mother’s words and gazed meditatively some- 
where off into the distance beyond the dense forest, where darkness held 
sway, where white clouds drifted across the sky. 

When they neared the pass, the mother began to carefully examine 
the canyon and the slope of the hill, but nowhere could she discover any 
signs of human activity. Just as she had thought, Bok Dol and his mother 
were not in the tobacco field. Weeds were thriving in the field, it did not 
look as though anyone had worked here—apparently after that day when 
she had seen Bok Dol’s mother weeding the field, she had not reappeared 
here. 

The mother felt merry—it was not often that she could go out with the 
children for purposes other than work—at the same time, she was not 
quite easy in her mind as she had a presentiment that the meeting with Bok 
Dol’s mother would be a difficult one. 

It was damp and gloomy in the forest. It was like being in an 
enormous, deserted temple. It seemed that an impenetrable, eerie silence 
reigned, but in actual fact, the forest was full of fantastic sounds to which it 
was impossible not to harken: the chirping of birds, the buzzing of insects, 
the rustling of fallen leaves rolling along the ground, the susurration of a 
small creature scampering through the grass—a squirrel or a hare—a 
caterpillar chewing leaves could even be heard. Neither the pounding feet 
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of Ul Nam who was charging through the thicket, nor the infectious 
laughter of Gap Sun and Yong Sil were capable of disturbing the majestic 
silence. It was August, but here in the forest wilderness, where the change 
in seasons of the year is felt earlier, the breath of autumn could be sensed. 
The broadleaf trees such as oaks and maples had put on their crimson 
attire and the fragrance of ripening wild berries filled the air. Feet slipped 
on moss, still damp after a recent rain. In the ravines well warmed by the 
sun a raw mist curled and on blades of grass and leaves of trees dew 
glistened. When the birds fluttering among the trees flapped their wings, 
the damp leaves let fall drops of water. 

It seemed that now, when the searing heat of summer was past, the 
exhausted and irritated forest had shrugged off its fatigue and was plunged 
into profound reflection. 

In a pine grove at the foot of Haejigae Pass there were a lot of 
mushrooms. The girls’ baskets were filled to the brim with oak and bush- 
clover mushrooms which they had had time to pick along the way. In the 
end the girls dashed hither and yon, putting the mushrooms into the 
rucked up hems of their skirts. 

But the mother’s basket was not well filled. In the birch woods next to 
the tobacco field there were plenty of bush-clover and other mushrooms, 
but the mother roamed about the sunny slope of the hill or descended to 
the creek where no mushrooms grew. Each time that Ul] Nam or Gap Sun 
discovered a mushroom field they called loudly to the mother and she 
unwillingly walked over to them, but her gaze wandered. 

The house that the mother sought was not there. The‘sun had begun 
to decline, the children were tired and looked wan and there was no room 
for any more mushrooms, but the mother kept procrastinating, saying 
that she wanted to stay a bit longer in the forest or using the clumsy pretext 
that somewhere here wild insam grew and they should look for it. 

For over half the day the mother roamed over slopes and into ravines, 
using the mushroom picking as a screen. The mother was more tired than 
anybody but she did not lose hope of finding the woman’s hut. In this 
remote, secluded locality, it was difficult to find a spot where people could 
shelter. After long wanderings, the mother was able to find only two huts 
by Haejigae Pass and another two hovels buried at the foot of the 
mountain, located rather far from the tobacco field and in the opposite 
direction. 

“T have never heard of Bok Dol’s home. Is it possible that besides 
Gop Dan’s house there is another hut in this vicinity?” the elderly master 
of the first hut at which the mother knocked said in reply to her query. He 
was fixing a handle to a hunting spear. 

In Gop Dan’s home the mother was met by a bent-over, ancient crone 
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whose age it was impossible to determine. After hearing the mother out, 
she began to speak, nodding her head vigorously: 

‘“‘Needless to say, if Bok Dol were alive, I would not be enduring such 
troubles. I had a foreboding that such a disaster would overtake us back 
when he started to persuade us to move across the Orangkae Pass. How do 
you know so much about our family?” 

The old lady was obviously a bit deaf. From her words it appeared 
that Bok Dol of her family had died long ago. 

The mother returned home without learning anything useful. In the 
night her badly swollen legs began to ache. The lengthy wandering up and 
down canyons and slopes made itself felt. Sharp pains began in the small 
of her back and she couldn’t bend—it seemed as if poles had been attached 
to her legs and back. 

‘‘Nothing to be done,” the mother muttered to herself, staring at the 
dark ceiling. “‘Bok Dol’s mother is not the only one in the world who 
deserves pity...” 

Cautiously crossing one swollen leg over the other, the mother 
thought that the next day she should have a good talk with the wife of Du 
Hyok’s elder brother and also see the daughter-in-law in the Onsong 
house. First she would organize the Women’s Association in Sangdong 
and begin to guide its work and after that she would have no trouble in 
locating Bok Dol’s mother, she tried to convince herself. 

It was growing light, the mother thought, glancing out the double 
window. She turned on her side and attempted to sleep. Recently the 
mother had begun to sleep well. The time when she had spent sleepless 
nights was over, her soul had acquired serenity. In the daytime she worked 
in the field, then several times she went to the town and to the upper or 
lower villages, and after supper she couldn’t keep her eyes open. When the 
soul and body are healthy, slight fatigue contributes to a sound sleep and 
when you wake up you feel thoroughly refreshed, as after a good 
steambath, and the mother joyfully felt how her whole body was filled 
with vigour and energy. 

But that night she could not sleep. For a long time she tried, but sleep 
would not come, something interfered—her conscience gnawed at her. She 
lay quietly, breathing softly, trying to sleep, but her conscience was 
shrieking: 

‘There are many unhappy people in this world. But how can you lie 
peacefully in your bed in anticipation of sleep when perhaps at this 
moment a person who is close to you is perishing?”’ 

The mother opened her eyes. She saw nothing, she heard only the 
even breathing of Ul Nam and Gap Sun who were sleeping beside her. 

With a sigh the mother rolled over on her other side and shut her eyes 
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tightly. Her eye-lids felt so prickly it was as though sand had got under 
them, but she thought she must get to sleep if only to rid herself of the 
insistent thoughts that swarmed through her mind and did not allow her to 
sleep. With a fresh effort of will she strained her eye-lids and the bridge of 
the nose. But again the eye-lids trembled and the voice of her conscience 
spoke more harshly: 

“Of course, everybody is concerned with their personal well-being. 
You would be happy if you had enough to live on and raise the children, 
earning a livelihood through your own efforts so as not to be a burden to 
others. But Won Nam’s father was not like that. Neither is your Won 
Nam. Neither is the guerrilla underground worker. At the risk of their 
lives they are fighting for the salvation of poor people. If Cho Dong Chun 
had done like you did, looked for Bok Dol’s home only one day and gone 
off to bed, if he had passed by your inconspicuous house and left it at that, 
then you would have lost your son forever and would now be weeping, 
pounding your fists on the ground...” 

The mother threw her head on the pillow and her shoulders shook 
convulsively. Salty, hot tears flowed down her cheeks and wet the pillow. 
It hurt her and at the same time she felt some relief, as though a bleeding 
wound had been washed with salty water. 

The following day, taking along a lunch, the mother set off for the 
tobacco field. 

As on the previous day, she discovered nothing there. The tobacco 
leaves were fully grown and had become firm and fleshy, but the ends were 
blue-black while at the base they were maturing and acquiring a yellow 
hue. The weeds were flourishing equally well. Before the tobacco harvest 
could be brought in, the field had to be weeded once more. It was unlikely 
that Pyon Jang Guk would have permitted his field to remain in that 
condition. Then she thought that the unfortunate woman must have gone 
off somewhere, or else... A sinister foreboding crept into her heart. 

In order to drive away these troubling thoughts, the mother decided 
to weed at least a few rows. Hitching up her skirt she took a hoe and 
started off for the beds, but stopped at once. 

The thought suddenly occurred to her that she would in no way be 
helping Bok Dol’s mother, only assisting the wretched Pyon Jang Guk in 
filling his coffers, and she felt a revulsion, as though she had trodden ona 
snake. The mother went back into the forest and began to roam aimlessly, 
gathering the overripe edible grasses. 

Noon had come and gone and not a single soul turned up. On this 
section the tobacco was grown secretly from the authorities, away from 
the eyes of strangers. The field was located in the forest at some distance 
from the mountain path and a passerby could easily miss it. 
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Waiting alone for someone to turn up in the quiet woods, the mother 
became quite restless. She kept saying to herself: a little bit longer, a little 
bit longer, and only when the sun had started to go down did she feel 
hungry and eat a few potatoes which she had brought wrapped in a 
sacking cloth. She grew very thirsty. 

Going down to the creek at the foot of the mountain, she had a drink 
of water and resumed her wanderings along the canyon in hopes of finding 
some cabin or hut. But all in vain. 

It was twilight when the mother, tired by all the walking, returned 
home. The children pestered her as to where she had been all day, but she 
gave a curt evasive answer and sank down heavily on the mound beside the 
door. The thought flickered through her mind that because of a trifle she 
had wasted the day. 

But when night came and she went to bed her conscience again 
gnawed at her. 

If this were something that affected her, she thought, it would not 
seem so difficult, but it concerned someone else and that is why it was so 
onerous. That is why it was hard to become a real revolutionary. If it were 
easy to treat the concerns of others as your own and to subject oneself to 
adversities so that others would have fewer, then it would be easy to 
become a revolutionary. No wonder it is said: do not gaze at the mountain 
you cannot climb, but she had become overly conceited in thinking that 
she could become a revolutionary. Nevertheless, if she retreated before 
such a trifle, when her son was fighting with weapons in hand in order to 
liberate the motherland, what would Won Nam’s father think in the next 
world? 

All night long the mother could not sleep, pangs of conscience 
tortured her and at dawn she again shed bitter, painful, but hot tears of 
repentance for her doubts. With a cleansed soul,. the mother arose and 
began to make breakfast. 

She spent another day at the tobacco field. But on that day Bok Dol’s 
mother did not put in an appearance either. However, long past noon, she 
suddenly heard the ringing of Pyon Jang Guk’s bicycle bell. 

The mother quickly hid in the bushes. 

Wearing his usual riding breeches and black jacket, Pyon Jang Guk 
pedalled up the path to the boundary, his moustaches twitching. 

Apparently, pleased that the first few rows had been neatly weeded, 
Pyon Jang Guk felt the tobacco leaves which had grown to half a man’s 
height and walked on, but at the sight of the unweeded rows, his face 
darkened. 

‘“‘Oh, those parasites, they haven’t weeded the field! I'll show them!” 

He felt like venting his spleen on somebody but there wasn’t anybody 
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around and this obviously infuriated him still more: his face went red with 
anger. 

‘Damned bitch! I saved her from death by starvation and she’s 
forgotten about gratitude. She should be whipped!”’ 

Turning his head, Pyon Jang Guk shouted out threats. After cursing 
himself out, he hurriedly got on his bicycle and quickly vanished. 

‘That scoundrel is on his way to Bok Dol’s home,” the mother said to 
herself. | 

She could hear him pedalling furiously. 

Picking up the sacking cloth from the bourne, the mother made her 
way out of the forest with haste. When she came out on the road Pyon Jang 
Guk could barely be discerned in the leafy forest. 


The mother began to hasten as fast as she could. Contrary to her 
expectations, Pyon Jang Guk had not headed in the direction of Haejigae 
Pass, but towards Mount Salgu. Only now did the mother realize why she 
had been unable to find Bok Dol’s home in three days of searching. She 
had imagined that since she had met the woman at the tobacco field, her 
house must be somewhere nearby. But in actual fact it was located in the 
opposite direction, at the foot of the hill. In order to get there, it was 
necessary to walk for quite a long time along the road which led from the 
foot of Mount Salgu to the village of Tokgol, to cross a tributary of the 
River Komsu and go another short distance. 

No matter how the mother hastened, by the time she bypassed the 
Drunkard’s Bog, recrossed the creek, and stopped in front of a solitary hut 
standing in a hollow under the hill, Pyon Jang Guk was no longer there. 
Having cursed out Bok Dol’s ill mother who was lying in bed, he had gone. 


The kitchen door, which the enraged Pyon Jang Guk had kicked off 
its hinges, was lying on the ground by the hut. On the empty floor, the 
scene in all likelihood of a recent row, the mother and her children lay 
huddled, sick and starving. Their vacant eyes stared at the distant grey 
mountains. At the sight of this picture Sun Nyo’s heart practically 
shattered. 

“Bok Dol!’ Sun Nyo stretched out both hands. The hoe with the 
sacking-wrapped handle which she had been holding in one hand fell to 
the floor with a clatter. 

The woman, sitting huddled in terror, had not even noticed the 
approach of a stranger and she now slowly lifted her head. A tremor ran 
over her emaciated face. The expression on her face was exactly the same 
as Sun Nyo’s when she had wandered, all covered with the ashes of the 
conflagration during the punitive operation, wherever her feet took her. 
The expression of stupefaction on Bok Dol’s mother’s face was replaced 
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by one of astonishment, then by joy, and at last a faint blush appeared on 
her gaunt cheeks. 

“Elder sister!’ Bok Dol’s mother cried, as naturally as though she 
had addressed her thus for a long time, and she fell into Sun Nyo’s arms. 

Tears welled up in the mother’s eyes. She embraced the woman’s 
fragile shoulders and gently stroked them. 

“Bok Dol!” the mother called softly to the boy. 

Embracing the poor woman with one arm, with the other hand she 
caressed the tousled head of Bok Dol who had come up to her. She felt 
herself happy and at the same time the burden of great responsibility lay 
heavy on her. 


“They say all sorts of things go on in this world but this I saw for the 
first time.” Sitting on a mound, the mistress of the Milyang house 
chattered away, fanning herself vigorously with the ends of her unfastened 
blouse. It was said in the village that more than ten years had passed since 
she had left her native parts and crossed Orangkae Pass, but in her speech 
a strong southern dialect still prevailed. In the whole of Sangdong she had 
the most shrill voice and was the most talkative woman. 

Today she had gone to the market in town. No sooner had she entered 
the village than she created such an uproar that she was at once 
surrounded by the women who in the morning had requested her to buy 
them dye, washing soda, matches and other such trifles. Upon hearing the 
noise, others popped out of their houses and came towards her simply out 
of curiosity. Altogether over ten people had gathered. 

“I don’t know what you have seen, but you’ve certainly made enough 
of a racket to scare the neighbouring villages,” Gyong Suk’s mother 
interjected, who also was not short on words. She didn’t particularly feel 
like cajoling her neighbour into giving details, so she decided to twit her. 
The mistress of the Milyang house flashed her eyes, cast a glance at her and 
retorted: 

“Better keep quiet, elder sister. When I was told about the construc- 
tion of fortifications, I couldn’t care less, but when I saw them with my 
own eyes, I nearly passed out!” 

“And what is so special about those fortifications? Your whole 
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conversation seems very odd to me,” Gyong Suk’s mother said disapprov- 
ingly, turning her back on the woman, while the mistress of the Milyang 
house quickly adjusted the ends of her blouse and tucked her feet under 
her. 

“Elder sister, if you wish to judge another person you must first give 
him a chance to finish what he has to say. You have never been to the town 
and yet you make statements about it,”’ the mistress of the Milyang house 
grumbled, gazing at the women in perplexity. 

But no one paid any attention to their exchange. Every time that the 
women gathered, the mistress of the Milyang house raised a fuss while 
Gyong Suk’s mother made biting remarks, at the same time, in the whole 
village there were no closer friends than these two women. 

“The devil take it, my back is aching again and I’m going home. If 
you bought what I asked for, give it to me,” Du Hyok’s elder brother's 
wife said, rummaging in the basket on the knees of the mistress of the 
Milyang house. Her face was shrunken and dark from a long illness. With 
her strong hand, the mistress of the Milyang house pushed away the 
withered hand and went on loudly: 

“Pooh, afraid that I’ll nip off your spool of thread? If your back 
hurts, then sit down here. I’m telling you that I’m going to describe the 
most curious thing in the world.” 

“In that case, cut the chattering and begin. So what did you see in 
town?”’ Yong Sil’s mother interrupted. She had asked the mistress of the 
Milyang house to buy her dye for ten chon and she wanted her to put an 
end to the story which threatened to go on for a long time. 

It was always this way with the mistress of the Milyang house: she 
began well and ended badly. This time too, apparently, she was 
determined to make the most of her trip to the market so she had to be 
given the chance to hurry up and tell her story, otherwise it was not 
excluded that your order wouldn't be handed to you until it was dark. 

“If I hadn’t gone to the market today, I wouldn’t have seen the 
foulness! The Japanese flayers were driving along people said to be 
working on fortifications. And the fortifications are so huge! And they’re 
very strict with passing you through. Their angry shouting makes an 
ordinary person’s soul go into his boots. And do you know how they check 
everything? They simply grab people without distinction and the first 
thing they do is start pawing through their hair...” 

Unexpectedly the mistress of the Milyang house forced the wife of Du 
Hyok’s elder brother, who was sitting beside her, to leap up and she herself 
got to her feet. Hands on her hips, she peered fixedly into her face. The 
gesture was so reminiscent of the manner of the Japanese soldiers that all 
present rolled with laughter. 
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The general laughter seemed to mollify the mistress of the Milyang 
house’ and she cheered up. Then, carefully supporting the wife of Du 
Hyok’s elder brother, who looked nonplussed, she sat her down on the 
mound and continued: 

“They make no distinction between men and women when carrying 
out their thorough search. What they did to Won Nam’s mother is past 
history. The world will certainly be turned upside down—I’d stake my 
head on it. You'll see, a storm will break over their heads. They rummage 
in everybody’s thing, if they find a couple of boxes of matches, they'll take 
them away, two handfuls of salt—the same thing. They’ve become so 
brazen, there’s no limit... So there I am, walking along with these three 
boxes of matches when, without standing on ceremony, some bearded 
soldier started to take them away from me. I cursed him for all he was 
worth and he stood there thunderstricken. Then I took my things back and 
went on and he didn’t dare to make a peep...”’ 

Presumably, this was precisely what she had wanted to describe. In 
truth, there was something to marvel at: that a simple peasant woman 
from Sangdong had given what-for to a Japanese soldier in front of the 
huge fortifications of the town! 

‘So this Japanese soldier could understand Korean?” Gyong Suk’s 
mother inquired, perhaps sincerely, or else caustically, but all the women 
stared at the mistress of the Milyang house. 

‘‘How should I know whether he understood Korean or not? I said to 
him: ‘Oh, you blockhead, in our village there are thirty-five households 
and at least one hundred adults, not to speak of children, so what am I 
going to doif I don’t bring back these three boxes of matches? If youdon't 
believe me, then come with me, we will count the households and 
distribute at least a few matches to each.’ I grabbed him by the arm and the 
miserable creature shouted ‘kora’, made a cry-baby face and backed off. 
So I advanced on him and said: ‘You wretch, why do you back away, get 
out! You with a gun and afraid you'll be killed? If you’re so scared, why do 
you plant yourself in the middle of the road, fouling the air, aren't you 
ashamed to be interfering with a woman!’ I scream at him and he says 
nothing, as though the cat had swallowed his tongue, just stood there 
snivelling.”’ 

The women who had been listening intently again broke into 
laughter. They imagined the courageous image of the mistress of the 
Milyang house, standing proudly in the middle of the town’s broad street, 
wrathfully scolding the Japanese soldier who couldn’t understand a word 
of what she was saying. 

While being amused Yong Sil’s mother began to guess where the 
boldness of the mistress of the Milyang house had come from. Even 
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though she was known in the village as a no-nonsense woman, still she 
wasn’t so bold as to tangle with a Japanese sentry at the fortress gates. 
Such a woman, driven by want to wander the face of the earth, widowed 
early and having experienced all of life’s tribulations, had previously 
belonged to the ranks of those who at the very mention of the Japs had run 
one hundred ri without looking back. But recently she had taken wing and 
was tearing about as though wound up and if one recalled Won Nam’s 
mother’s words, she would certainly become a power in the Women’s 
Association, although it was not yet known whether she had joined or not. 

‘‘And I saw one more stunning scene today...” 

The mistress of the Milyang house again began to fan herself 
assiduously with the ends of her blouse, and waiting until the laughing 
women quietened down, she began to talk, but this time in such a low 
voice, she was like a different woman. 

“You also know Chil Song’s mother, don’t you? The one who lives in 
the house of the former tavern in the village across the river? Well, this 
woman appeared near the big building of the garrison in town. She wept 
and shouted loudly, asking them to give her back her son.” 

‘“‘That means that Chil Song was not taken to the police headquarters 
but imprisoned in the army jail. How terrible!” an elderly woman from the 
Ryongjong house, which stood across from Du Hyok’s house, said in the 
tone of a knowledgeable person, while the wife of Du Hyok’s elder brother 
clucked in distress. 

‘“‘No matter how you beg, those swine won’t release him.” 

‘It’s been over three months since they took Chil Song away, I can’t 
understand why they are still holding him, it’s impossible that he could be 
guilty of anything serious.” Gyong Suk’s mother had scarcely finished 
speaking when the eyes of the mistress of the Milyang house again flashed. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, elder sister! Chil Song guilty! But of what? I 
don’t know exactly, but according to Won Nam’s mother... Yes, Won 
Nam’s mother was on Market Street today. I must admit that until now I 
didn’t realize what a wonderful woman Won Nam’s mother is. When I was 
by the garrison, I was seized by a terrible fear. The bastards drove away 
Chil Song’s mother at bayonet point, I was deeply indignant, but I didn’t 
have the courage to step forward, I was trembling from head to foot. Then 
Isaw Won Nam’s mother push her way through the crowd, calmly brush 
aside the bayonets of the Japs, pick up Chil Song’s mother who was sitting 
on the ground, and lead her away.” 

‘“‘And then what?. Where is Won Nam’s mother now?” Yong Sil’s 
mother asked in fright upon hearing this unexpected news. 

‘“Tdon’t know myself. I had trouble making my way out of the crowd. 
In the meantime, Won Nam’s mother was leading the woman by the hand 
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and they turned off into a by-street. She was telling her that it was not 
likely that the scoundrels had arrested a person if they intended to release 
him in response to our request. So I thought to myself that my sudden 
appearance would only interfere with their serious conversation and | 
went on my way.’ 

Everyone was hushed. Almost all the women present had talked with 
Won Nam’s mother once or twice. Therefore it was not hard for them to 
guess what Won Nam’s mother would say to Chil Song’s mother after she 
had rescued her from under the Japanese bayonets. These words reminded 
many of them of their talks with Won Nam’s mother and forced them to 
reflect on their gloomy reality, on their enslaved position, which had to be 
changed at all costs. 

Having taken the matches, salt and dyes which they had asked the 
mistress of the Milyang house to buy for them, the women dispersed to 
their homes, each plunged into her own thoughts. 


Several more days passed. 

On a moonless dark night, all the women of Sangdong, each one 
having thought up a pretext, slipped out of the village in ones and twos and 
assembled in the house of Bok Dol’s mother, located in a secluded remote 
spot and at a considerable distance from their village. Bok Dol was not at 
home, he had gone early to the night school. 

The women were greeted by Bok Dol’s mother, who was keeping 
watch over the surroundings from the top of a hill. 

For the first time in their lives the women of Sangdong were going toa 
meeting. They walked along the familiar path so cautiously, it was as if 
melting thin ice was underfoot. The participants in the meeting entered the 
kitchen, which in no way differed from their own, with embarrassment, 
timidly, even solemnly, as though on their way to the altar. 

This was understandable. Tonight they would be swearing an oath to 
be loyal to the revolution and they would establish a Women’s 
Association—the first revolutionary women’s organization in the village 
of Sangdong—and they would join it. 

The mother met the women with a significant tranquility. She 
courteously greeted the women who were excited and yet felt a certain 
awkwardness, as though apologizing for their former submissiveness and 
passivity; she conducted every fellow-villager to her place. 

Some of the women were considerably younger than the mother— 
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almost brides still—but there were also quite a few elderly women, older 
than her in years. But all of them, young and old, felt constrained that 
evening. They fidgeted in their places, as though they were uncomfortable 
sitting, and if they seemed like prep school pupils, tonight in all ways the 
mother was for them their teacher. 

She held herself calmly, with dignity. It seemed that she knew 
everything and saw everything to the core, each of her words was to the 
point, each movement honed, and all the women, without being aware of 
it, tried to imitate her behaviour and manner of speaking. 

But it was the mother and not anyone else, who was the most agitated 
person in the room. 

True, yesterday she had spent almost the whole of the day in receiving 
the detailed instructions from Cho Dong Chun on the conduct of tonight’s 
meeting. But these instructions were about the general tenor of the 
meeting, based on various assumptions, but they did not inform the 
mother how to conduct the meeting itself. Of course, the meeting had been 
called by the mother, but she did not even know how to open it. 

But this wasn’t what worried the mother. 

Ever since a month ago the mother had been given the assignment of 
organizing a Women’s Association, she had been on the go. Even though 
Sangdong was a small mountain village, it was extremely scattered. Many 
dwellings stood all by themselves or in twos. And when you got down to it, 
in each-house there were invariably one or two women living in exactly the 
same circumstances as the mother. In the first place, she had to meet and 
talk with each one of them. 

Although Cho Dong Chun hadn’t told her to meet with every 
woman in the village, the mother couldn’t leave a single poor woman in 
loneliness—the revolution wanted to save all of them. 

This exhausted her not only physically, but spiritually. She was-vexed 
not only by the fact that nature had nat endowed her with eloquence, that 
she was not very literate, that she couldn’t express the thoughts that were 
teeming in her head, couldn’t say things so that they would be com- 
prehensible to others, but also that she wasn’t always able to conduct her 
work overtly. The fact was that the Japanese often dropped into the village 
and day and night their chained curs, of the type of Pyon Jang Guk, 
roamed the streets, sniffing out sedition. And it was impossible to talk 
about fighting the Japanese with anybody and everybody without 
knowing what wasin his mind, even though his circumstances might be the 
same as yours. All this forced her to be extremely circumspect, to speak 
deceptively at times in order to discover the thoughts of others, to lie to 
even the people closest to her as she was unable to tell them where she went 
so frequently. 
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This was also a heavy moral burden on her. By nature she was a kind 
and sincere woman. But now all that was only a fond memory. From now 
on all these fellow-villagers were comrades in the revolution. Now they 
were firmly welded together. They were all fighters and fellow-thinkers, 
members of one revolutionary organization. Now they were her friends in 
the struggle, to whom with an easy mind she could say things which she 
couldn’t discuss with members of her own family. 

_ When everyone had assembled, the mother declared the meeting 
open. 

The slight perturbation among those present abated, a solemn hush 
descended, the mother stepped forward closer to the light of the high 
kerosene lamp and began speaking with subdued excitement: 

“Elder and younger sisters! We have gathered here for the first time, 
although for many years we have lived in the same village and have met 
every day. Tears of joy come to my eyes at the thought that we have at last 
all gathered together. This is because the purpose of our meeting is to 
establish a Women’s Association. In this organization we will all together 
conduct revolutionary work. Could we once have imagined that just 
because we wanted to, we would all gather together? 

‘From an early age we have all been subjected to oppression because 
we belong to the weaker sex. And when we grew up we were fleeced by the 
rich and tortured by the Japanese. We grew up without having our own 
name and slept always at the feet of the family in our squalid hovels. Iam 
not going to speak of those days when we suffered from hunger, but even 
when arich soup was made, we got only the scraps, what was scorched on 
the bottom of the pot, and like poor relations ate in the kitchen with the 
dogs. We lived in awe of father-in-law, mother-in-law and husband, knew 
nothing of what was happening in the world, toiled from dawn to late at 
night like livestock, worked until we couldn’t feel our legs in the kitchen, at 
household chores, in the field, and gave birth to children wherever it might 
be, in the kitchen or in the open field, but immediately afterwards we 
resumed working. How many times did our heart shudder at the familiar 
sound of a scoop scraping the bottom of an emptied grain container. And 
when we, despairing of soothing children crying from hunger, would cuff 
them, we wept tears of blood. And the children raised with such difficulty 
nevertheless died of starvation, of disease, perished on the bayonets of the 
Japanese villains. Those animals took away our husbands, our sole 
support in this hell.” 

The mother spoke softly, but each word echoed with great force in the 
hearts of the women. She spoke simply and movingly, without any high- 
flown words, but her words went to the heart—she was describing her own 
past and the past of all the assembled women. 
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The mother continued to speak calmly. When Chil Song’s mother, 
unable to restrain herself, raised the hem of her skirt to her eyes, sobs could 
be heard. Tears also came to the mother’s eyes. 

‘Who suffers as cruelly from the loss of the motherland as the women 
of Korea? 

‘Sisters! While we were fleeced and trampled underfoot cruelly, our 
lot was so miserable that we could not even weep freely. A woman Is a 
human being, but why is she defenceless, why is she constantly forced to 
endure undeserved insults, why has she no rights at all? Because, sisters, 
our country has been seized by the Japanese, because we are oppressed by 
the landlords and capitalists.” 

The mother’s voice shook with wrath. Listening attentively to her 
passionate, truthful speech, the women kept their tearful eyes fastened on 
her face. Gradually the atmosphere in the room began to heat up. 

“It is precisely the cursed Japanese, who trample on us and who 
drowned our children and husbands in a sea of blood, that are our main 
enemies. And how did we behave in relation to them? We feared them and 
tried to avoid them. Seeing how before our eyes the enemy took away and 
shot our children and husbands, who were our sole support in life, we only 
trembled in fear and prayed, and when all that turned out to be in vain, we 
choked down tears. 

‘Elder sisters, must we go on living like this? And you, younger 
sisters, are you also going to go on suffering, destroying the blooming 
years of youth, being taunted, having your blood sucked, spending your 
whole life in tears? No! It shall not be so! 

“Tt is one thing when in the past we understood nothing, another 
matter now, when we comprehend our situation and clearly realize who 
the enemy is. So are we going to sit with folded arms?” 

Breathless in her turmoil, the mother halted. Her forehead and nose 
were covered with perspiration, strands of hair were plastered to her 
cheeks. A flush showed on the mother’s fair face and she emanated vigour 
and energy like a young woman. 

The women gazed at the mother as though bewitched. They were 
astounded that the mother, the kindest and most charming woman in the 
village, could speak with such inspiration, temperament and eloquence, 
and it seemed to them that she could make thousands of people laugh and 
cry. 

Further, the mother surprised them with her wonderful beauty. And 
her speech instilled in them a fresh, strong desire to live as actively and 
tirelessly as the mother and lit the flame of struggle in their hearts. And the 
women, like soldiers awaiting the orders of their commander, awaited her 
next words with bated breath. 
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‘“‘Nio matter how strong and perfidious the Japanese, if we unite and 
all together wage a struggle against them, we will win. It is easy to break 
one branch of bush-clover, easy to kick aside one pebble on the road, but if 
we unite, no one can break us. Who has the strength to break a mighty 
oak, to topple over a mountain?! 

“The revolution is not made by some special individuals. No matter 
how much we weep and sigh we will not revenge ourselves for our dead 
husbands and children and will not regain our motherland. You can sit for 
a century with folded arms and you will remain a creature whom everyone 
humiliates and despises. From this moment on, I hope, we will all become 
members of the Women’s Association of the village of Sangdong. So let us 
unite our efforts and rise in revolution in order to drive out the Japanese 
and liberate the motherland!” 

The mother clenched her fist and shook it. The hearts of the crushed 
and oppressed women began to beat loudly. They seemed to feel their 
hearts beating in unison. 

“We must fight. We’re not going to die on our knees,’ Chil Song’s 
mother suddenly exclaimed. 

“It goes without saying. I must fight,’ the ringing voice of the 
mistress of the Milyang house sounded. 

“Just to think what a pitiful existence we led. They say there are 
women who havejoined the guerrilla army. So why shouldn’t we be able to 
fight?! Let us unite and launch a struggle against the enemy!”’ Yong Sil’s 
mother said excitedly. 

Sheltering under a tree on top of the hill, Bok Dol’s mother kept a 
careful look-out. She listened intently, but could make nothing out of the 
isolated snatches of phrases that carried from the room. However, 
recalling words that the mother usually uttered, she had a clear idea of 
what they were talking about. 

On that dark night, when the first revolutionary organization of 
women was born in Sangdong, the moon had already gone down behind 
the mountain and the surrounding world was in deep slumber. But over 
there, to the side, where the bulk of Mount Paekdu towered, one big star in 
the sky burned with a bright light. 

Staring at this bright star, Bok Dol’s mother said to herself with 
pride: 

‘‘From now on, I too am a member of the Women’s Association.”’ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The regimental commander, who was attending a party conference, 
conveyed an order to Won Nam through his orderly, to await him till 
evening in the company barracks. 

The orderly, who was some two years younger than Won Nam and 
had a face rosy as an apple’s, delivered the message with an air of great 
importance. Listening to him, Won Nam glanced into the tent, as though 
wishing to convince himself with his own eyes of the commander’s 
absence. He had already seen this tent on the occasion of his joining the 
guerrilla detachment. At the time he had examined the inside of the tent so 
attentively that his memory retained all the details—an ordinary table 
with a stack of books and a heap of newspapers, a tin kettle covered with 
glistening dew drops, two earthenware mugs on which some leaves were 
painted. 

Won Nam would have liked to know why the commander had 
summoned him, but the face of the young orderly remained inscrutable 
and Won Nam turned away without satisfying his curiosity. 

Of course, he had tried to find out the reason for the summons back in 
his own company, but the company commander had told him nothing. It 
was the same commander whose attitude to him had been so solicitous 
when he had first joined his company. If he was to be believed, he had no 
idea what it was all about. Nonetheless, the company commander had 
handed Won Nam a heavy kit-bag, saying: ““Headquarters wants you at 
once, I’m sure everything will be fine, but who knows what will happen to 
you, therefore, just in case, take along all a soldier needs.” After the 
commander’s words, Won Nam thought the commander was only 
pretending ignorance, that in fact he did know the reason for the 
summons. 

The road pointed out by the orderly led through woods. Suddenly 
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Won Nam found himself in the meadow where the guerrilla camp was 
located. The camp was sited so cleverly that while Won Nam was walking 
he could not have suspected that nearby in these woods stood a log house. 
A high hill covered with dense forest afforded a good view of the 
surrounding country. 

In the long log house there was only one room, but it was so big that it 
could easily hold a whole company. Won Nam did not notice the large 
house right away not only because it was well camouflaged, but also 
because it was quiet and deserted. He would never have thought that the 
dense forest contained a barracks. 

Two months had already passed since Won. Nam had joined the 
guerrilla detachment. In that time he had taken part in more than one 
battle. He had grown accustomed to guerrilla life, felt confident, acted 
independently in the military formation, did not keep looking to the 
experienced guerrillas. In the everyday guerrilla life he had seen much that 
was interesting and instructive. But it wasn’t what Won Nam had dreamed 
about back in the village of Sangdong together with Du Hyok, Sang Ho, 
Ung Pal and other chums when they went into the mountains for wood or 
roamed along the banks of the river on moonlit nights. Childish fantasy 
painted quite a different picture of guerrilla life. They had imagined a 
small guerrilla unit of maybe twenty people, each armed with a rifle. They 
g0 to sleep in some beautiful mountain locality, right on the bare ground, 
on a carpet of leaves. Rising in the middle of the night, they cover 
hundreds of ri, enter some large town and take the enemy by surprise. Not 
knowing from where they are attacked, the enemy rush about in disorder. 
But the bullets of the guerrillas cut them down one by one. True, the 
guerrillas don’t manage to kill them all because they run out of 
ammunition, and then in hand-to-hand combat they finish off those left 
alive. On the way back, they force the Japanese taken prisoner to carry 
rich trophies. And soon another battle. But in order to discover at what 
point it is best to attack the enemy, guerrillas in civilian clothes are sent 
into a large town. The rest relax in anticipation of the return of their 
comrades from the scouting expedition. The friends had seen guerrilla life 
in very romantic colours, thinking battles would be interesting and 
reconnaissance would be still more amusing. 

The lads grew up, matured, became YCL members, organized a para- 
military group, they were entrusted with arms. However, their concept of 
guerrilla life had hardly changed. 

But when their dreams came true and they at last became guerrillas, it 
put an end to their childish dreams: iron discipline, strict schedules and 
studies as in school. Moreover, it turned out that the daily life of the 
guerrillas was organized considerably better than the life of the inhab- 
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itants of Sangdong—spotless cleanliness all around, everything washed 
and polished toa gleam. It seemed that the guerrillas had made camp for a 
long stay, but in a day or two they would again move on. 


At first Won Nam was even perplexed, but subsequently he gradually 
began to comprehend the long-term aim of everything that occurred, but 
despite this, many things still astonished him quite ofteh. 


Won Nam felt shy about approaching another company’s barracks 
without an invitation. Moreover, he couldn’t see any people about, and so 
he stood hesitating on the edge of the yard, gazing in surprise at its tidied 
neatness and the wild flowers growing in the yard. The flowers were varied 
in colour and shape, and even such flowers as daisies and narcissi 
commonly found in the mountains were dazzlingly beautiful to his eyes 
when they were tended with great care. 

“Won Nam?’ a familiar voice sounded behind him. Won Nam 
turned and saw Cho Dong Chun in military uniform, walking beside a 
middle-aged man in the uniform of a commander. Cho Dong Chun 
stopped and waved. 

For the first time Won Nam saw the political worker in military 
uniform and he began to scrutinize him in surprise. 

“Is this Won Nam?” the unknown commander suddenly exclaimed 
with astonishment. 

“Tt is indeed.” 

Without waiting for Cho Dong Chun’s reply, he hastened towards 
Won Nam. 

“You don’t recognize me, Won Nam? I am Dal Sam. Kim Dal Sam 
from Paenamugol.”’ 

The appearance of the coarse-featured but good-natured bronzed 
face of the commander, who was shaking him by the shoulders, evoked 
happy memories of childhood in Won Nam. He also remembered the 
terrible carnage, which again made his heart constrict. 

“Uncle!” Won Nam cried in a stifled voice, embracing Dal Sam who 
reeked of gunpowder smoke. 

‘Uncle, you’re alive! I was told then that you had fled somewhere and 
to tell the truth I did not expect that we would meet again.” 

“Yes, I also thought that everyone had perished. And suddenly we 
meet in the guerrilla detachment. If your father could know about this, 
how happy he would be... How is your mother?” 

‘It’s been two months since I left home and therefore I don’t know 
exactly, but I think that everything should be all right at home.” 

“Comrade Cho Dong Chun just told me that you had become.a 
guerrilla. Until now I had heard nothing about you nor about the fact that 
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your family is living in Sangdong. But as soon as I heard, I don’t know 
what came over me.” 

“Ho, ho, have your eyes gone red? Call yourselves men...” Cho Dong 
Chun joked. At that they released each other. 

“Comrade Political Worker!» Won Nam greeted Cho Dong Chun 
with a salute. 

The latter responded likewise and said with a grin: 

‘So, former candidates for the next world have met up? Don’t worry, 
you'll have ample time to talk, but I'll speak about your mother myself. I 
saw her a few days before leaving—she is well as before and busy with 
revolutionary work. She is hurrying, trying to make up for lost time. By 
the way, a Women’s Association has been organized in Sangdong. And do 
you know who organized it? Your mother.” 

“Not really!” 

At the unexpected news Won Nam opened his eyes wide. Dal Sam 
began to nod with a serious expression. 

“Naturally, yes. How could your mother live without revolutionary 
activity? There is no kinder or more sincere woman in the world than your 
mother. So many misfortunes have befallen her. How could she stand 
aside from revolutionary work? I want to meet with her and talk, recall 
Comrade Yun Sop.” 

Dal Sam’s emotional words again stirred Won Nam. 

“Perhaps such an opportunity will soon arise. A Sangdong District 
Committee of the Women’s Association is now being set up and I think the 
mother will: be put in charge of the work. Then we shall maintain 
constant contact with her... Well, you two talk. I'll go and request that 
supper be prepared... Oh, yes, Won Nam, what are you doing here? Who 
have you been directed to?”” Cho Dong Chun had started off for the 
kitchen but stopped and turned to Won Nam. 

‘It’s very simple. The regimental commander summoned me and so 
yesterday I left my company and today I arrived here. And here I was told 
I would have to wait till evening, until the conference ends.”’ 

“Well, well, well,” Cho Dong Chun muttered, his head to the side. He 
looked intently at Dal Sam. 

‘Is it possible it’s just a coincidence? Three of us summoned at the 
same time from different places? Perhaps there’s a reason behind it?” 

‘Do we know all regimental affairs?”” mumbled the puzzled Dal Sam. 

‘In any case, I’m going to go and ask them to prepare something for 
the three of us, After such a long separation one feels like a guest.” 

Obviously pleased that he was once again in uniform, Cho Dong 
Chun straightened his tunic with a habitual motion, smoothed down the 
crease from the pistol holster and entered the barrack ground. 
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“Did Bok Sil...” after Cho Dong Chun disappeared, Won Nam 
began to inquire cautiously, watching to see Dal Sam’s reaction. 

As though by mutual agreement, they headed for the knoll located 
behind the barracks. 

On hearing his daughter’s name, Dal Sam started, as though a sharp 
knife had been plunged into his heart, and after a pause began to speak ina 
low voice: 

“They all perished. Bok Sil was shot to death, Tan Sil was burned 
alive, my wife was killed by a blow on the head with a rifle butt when she 
hurled herself at the viper who grabbed Tan Sil. All were killed. The only 
one of our whole family-who survived was myself. And the only reason I’m 
alive is that your father saved me, sacrificing his own life in order to rescue 
me.” 

Teeth clenched, Won Nam bowed his head in silence. Dal Sam 
walked the rest of the way without uttering a word, breathless with 
perturbation. 

As soon as they climbed to the top of the knoll, Dal Sam abruptly 
turned and seized Won Nam by the arm. 

“Your mother, no doubt, weeps all the time, longing for your 
father?” 

“What?” Won Nam said, taken aback by the question. 

“Won Nam, your father perished because of me. And I have not yet 
seen your mother. What torments she must be suffering!” 

‘Uncle! Why do you say such things? Father was killed by the Japs 
and not because of you, uncle. Mother told us that if father had not attacked 
the Japs then, both you, uncle, and he would have perished. When we were 
small, it is true, mother wept frequently, but now she does not cry and is not 
anxious about anything. She is occupied with revolutionary work.” 


“Yes, yes. That is so. But I did not know that you had survived. I only 
heard recently about you from Comrade Cho Dong Chun and after that... 
And how are Gap Sun and UI] Nam? They must have grown up a lot? How 
are they?” Dal Sam asked, abruptly turning towards Won Nam. He 
obviously intended to tell him about his past ordeals. 

“Everyone’s well. You wouldn’t recognize them now. Gap Sun is 
already a real bride.” 

“I would very much like to see them at least once. The news that you 
were alive and well was no less joyous to me than if I had learned that my 
Bok Sil and Tan Sil were alive. It was as if my frozen heart had melted...” 

“TI understand. But, Uncle, you are overdoing... You shouldn’t blame 
yourself for father’s death. Moreover, you must not forget that now our 
whole family understands what the class struggle is and who is our class 
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enemy, and also comprehends the essence of Japan’s imperialist 
aggression.” 

“Thank you. Of course, it is difficult to express all these feelings 
in a few words... Since then it has often seemed to me that I am beside your 
father. If you could understand this feeling, I would be very grateful to 
you.” 

“You are not the only one to have such feelings. All of us must live and 
fight and avenge all those who perished. But why did you decide to avenge 
only father and yourself? Do not the mercilessly slain mother of Bok Sil, 
Bok Sil herself, and Tan Sil in the next world await the day when you will 
avenge them?” 

“True enough. Upon hearing that your mother has also embarked on 
the path of revolutionary struggle, I thought to myself that she is sure to 
experience exactly the same feeling.” 

The breeze brought them the sourish smell of rotting leaves. Through 
the branches of the larch trees stretching high into the air, small patches of 
blue sky could be seen. Reflecting the blinding rays of the sun like a mirror, 
it looked down into the dark and dismal forest. 

Releasing puffs of bluish tobacco smoke through the sunbeams, Dal 
Sam placed his big hands on the knees of Won Nam. 

“Well, tell me about your life,’ he said. “When I was at the guerrilla 
base I once had an assignment in Sandaogou district and on the way I 
dropped into Paenamugol. The settlement has overgrown with worm- 
wood. When you left Paenamugol, did you go straight to Sangdong? How 
did you wind up there?” 

‘At first we went to Pyoljae, to mother’s relatives. But there too, asin 
Paenamugol, everything had been razed to the ground by punitive troops. 
When I think of those days...” 

Staring into the high sky, Won Nam began to recall the bitter story. 

“When we came to Sangdong,” Won Nam continued, “and now it 
seems odd even to myself, at the time for some reason the thought came 
into my head that all was finished and there was no desire to think about 
starting life in a new place. I think it was then that the period of a re- 
interpretation of life began.”” Won Nam smiled, but Dal Sam preserved a 
grave expression. 

‘I experienced something similar, I guess,’ Dal Sam began slowly. *'I 
was wounded and I expended all my strength on running. When I made it 
to the canyon of Siru Hill, I fell unconscious. Just then guerrillas turned up 
and rescued me. They say that when I lay unconscious all I did was gnash 
my teeth, but when I recovered, I felt a strange calmness and all sorts of 
gloomy thoughts crowded my mind. I swore to myself then that I would 
neither laugh nor weep until the revolution was victorious... That's 
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probably why I am frequently criticized by my comrades for always being 
so dour. But now that I’ve met you, Won Nam, my heart feels lighter. I 
don’t know, but perhaps the shadow of sorrow is disappearing from my 
face.” 

“Don’t... Although I can understand your feelings.” 

Won Nam looked at Dal Sam and saw the marks of spiritual torment 
on his open countenance. 

“‘T think that my mother now feels the same,” he added in a trembling 
voice. 

“Ves, of course. But no doubt, she must have spent several years 
reflecting on the same things as you and I thought of for a few days or 
months. So she probably felt a terrible pain all the time, as though she had 
been being sawn with a wooden saw. She must be comforted. If I could 
only see her at least once,’ Dal Sam said, puffing on his cigarette. He 
narrowed his eyes and gazed in the direction of Sangdong, where Won 
Nam’s mother lived. 

A little later Cho Dong Chun approached them and sat down a short 
space away from Dal Sam and Won Nam. 

“Well, have you had your fill of talking?” he said, scrutinizing the two 
of them. “‘The revolution is a good thing,” he continued, “it brought the 
three of us together in one place. How otherwise would we have met in this 
wide world. We were like leaves scattered over the ground...” 

“It is natural when people meet. They are taking part in revolution, in 
the class struggle, so there is nothing extraordinary in the fact that they 
meet on the paths of revolution. If they had only been left among the 
living, they would certainly have met each other,” Dal Sam murmured 
quietly, almost to himself. 

‘Are you on again about the past? Stop it,” Cho Dong Chun said 
reproachfully, guessing by Dal Sam’s tone that he was thinking of his dead 
family and comrades, and turning to Won Nan, he added: 

“It is said that Company Commander Kim Dal Sam is a fearfully 
brave man, but is it so in fact? I wonder... What are you doing here, Won 
Nam? Where is your company? Why were you summoned here?” 

“T don’t know anything. The company is now in the border region.” 

‘Something odd about it. I’m torn by curiosity... The three of us are 
bound by one and the same question, isn’t that so?” Cho Dong Chun 
asked Kim Dal Sam, but the latter did not even turn his head. 

“Yes. Icouldn’t help having the same idea,” he muttered. “But you're 
there, why the need for military reconnaissance...” 

“Who knows...” 

Cho Dong Chun looked again, head tilted, then shook it, as though it 
ached, then merrily continued: 
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“Not so. I heard that the regimental commander has already been to 
General Headquarters so he must know everything and what’s what better 
than us. We haven’t seen each other for a long time. Let’s play chess while 
we have some time. We’ll see how far you’ve progressed...” 

Won Nam realized that Cho Dong Chun was deliberately changing 
the subject to cheer up Dal Sam who was plunged into oppressive 
reflections. So in the wake of Cho Dong Chun he also chuckled. 

“Do you also play chess, Comrade Political Worker?’ he asked 
jokingly. 

‘What do you think! Do you imagine that political workers do not 
know how to play chess? Come on, Comrade Company Commander, get 
up.” 

“If you want to learn to play chess, you should ask me to teach you, 
whereas all you do is raise a fuss, not even embarrassed by the presence of 
youth. It is said that it takes a whole fourteen years to learn how to move a 
pawn properly,” Dal Sam said tranquilly, shoving a rustling tobacco 
pouch in his pocket and unhurriedly rising. Listening to him, Won Nam 
couldn’t help remembering how his father and Dal Sam, at home in 
Paenamugol, used to sit opposite each other on the mound, used to play 
chess and indulge in cheerful arguments. These memories pierced him 
painfully and made his throat go dry. 

Arguing between themselves, they were descending the knoll, just as 
his father and Uncle Dal Sam had once done. Won Nam watched them for 
a long time, biting his lips and throwing his head back so as not to begin 
weeping with emotion. 

It seemed to him that the blue sky was peering right into his heart, 
trembling with pain and wrath. 

“Tam not weeping,’ Won Nam said in a low voice, his fists clenched. 

All three had supper early and headed for the regimental head- 
quarters. Three days had already passed since the regimental commander 
had returned from a conference at General Headquarters. He conveyed 
the information that as the masses were fully prepared for action in the 
district of Sangdong, the Command had ordered that an uprising be 
launched immediately and that Dal Sam’s company was assigned to lead 
an attack on the town. 

In accord with this order, work on coordination of the military attack 
with the mass insurrection of the populace went on deep into the night. 

In connection with the forthcoming assault in the district of 
Sangdong, Won Nam was being transferred to Kim Dal Sam’s company. 
The Command issued this order, bearing in mind that Won Nam’s family 
lived in Sangdong. Later that evening, for the same reason, Sang Ho 
arrived at regimental headquarters. 
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The decision of the Command evoked joy and excitement in Cho 
Dong Chun, in Dal Sam, in Won Nam and Sang Ho as well. 


In Sangdong Ung Pal was considered a fine fellow. He had lost his 
mother at an early age, was raised by his father, was in no way 
distinguished from the other lads in appearance, did not go to school and 
did not possess some unusual talent, but he was lionized among the girls 
and young women mainly because he had a quick turn of phrase, sang well 
and was a merry chap. For all those who led a harsh and joyless life, 
especially for the women and girls, who on top of everything were limited 
in many respects compared to the men, Ung Pal was exceptionally 
welcome company and stood out favourably from the other men with 
their boring exhortations, or from the humble lads who had no other 
talents than being shy of women. He would brighten their heavy hearts 
with loud, infectious laughter unhesitatingly sticking his nose into their 
business. 

Suddenly talk spread in the village that of late Ung Pal had become 
dour and unsociable. Among his fellow-villagers, and especially among 
the women and girls, various explanations for his behaviour were 
advanced. 

“The mistress of the Milyang house says that he must have lost 
money in some gambling game,” said one of the twin sisters by name of 
Son Suk from the house by the well. 

The phrase was at once repeated by her sister Cha Suk, who was 
wearing an identical blouse made of rough hemp cloth and who had 
exactly the same kind of braid as her twin. 

“You two will swallow anything. Where would such a character get 
money for gambling?’ Gyong Suk retorted. 

The twins, not at all put out, brightened up and said in unison, “Yes, 
of course. Ung Pal has no time for cards. But why doesn’t he come for 
chatting with us these past few days?” 

‘How should I know? I think that Gap Sun’s betrothed gave him 
what for,” Gyong Suk grumbled, and the eyes of all the girls focussed on 
Gap Sun. 

“What are you talking nonsense for?”’ Gap Sun went red with anger 
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and struck Gyong Suk on the back, but the latter did not even quiver. 

‘Well, and why does Ung Pal have such a hangdog air? In our village 
only Du Hyok could produce such an effect,” Gyong Suk went on. 

“True enough, but what was the brother Du Hyok scolding Ung Pal 
for?”’ the upset Yong Sil asked in a low voice. 

‘Oh, so you’re standing up for Du Hyok as though he were your 
brother or other kin, just because you’re close to Ul Nam’s family.” 

‘“‘No wonder they say the lobster is always on the side of the crab,” 
interjected So Bun, the young daughter-in-law from the Onsong house, 
whose head was neatly covered with a white cotton kerchief. Bringing her 
face closer to her friends, she whispered, ‘““When I was doing the washing 
yesterday I saw Ung Pal making up to mayor Pyon, as though he were his 
father-in-law. So how could his comrades not denounce him for such 
behaviour?” 

“Is that really true?” Gap Sun asked, as though she could not believe 
her ears. 

Grasping her by the arm, Yong Sil looked all around. 

“I’ve also noticed some odd things,” she said. “I believe mayor Pyon 
goes to the town every day? The day before yesterday I saw him riding his 
bicycle importantly and ringing the bell for all he was worth. And right at 
the edge of the village Ung Pal dashed towards him and began bowing to 
him. Looking pleased, the mayor slowed down and began to say 
something to him and Ung Pal continued to run beside his bicycle. So 
there!” 

“And three days ago Ung Pal went somewhere with the mayor in the 
evening,” Son Suk added. 

“Yes, that day I too saw Ung Pal going somewhere with the mayor,” 
Cha Suk confirmed. 

This girlish morning gossip by the well was interrupted by the old 
man from Pyoljae calling Yong Sil, and by the appearance on the hill slope 
of Ung Pal himself. He had a sour expression on his face, for which he had 
just been raked over the coals. 

Indeed, these days had been difficult for Ung Pal. Despite the fact 
that he had lost his mother at an early age, by nature he was cheerful, he 
had the gift of not losing his sense of humour, no matter how serious the 
situation. But if he himself was in a bad mood, then there was no medicine 
that could cheer him up. If someone in the village was in low spirits for 
some reason, Ung Pal was certain to visit him and try tojolly him out of it. 
However, when he himself was upset by something, he was greeted by 
nothing except censure and criticism on the part of members of the 
organization. And so it went in a vicious circle—after being criticized he 
would retreat into himself even more, this led to fresh attacks and he grew 
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more reclusive. There was no one who understood him. This particularly 
hurt Ung Pal. 

Standing on the hill slope, Ung Pal listened for a long time to the 
laughter of the girls and young women, which threatened to overturn, the 
bucket of water. He was ready to wax indignant, but decided it would be 
better to restrain himself, and gave a snort with a bitter smile. 

Watching the scattering girls, he felt that he was in an awkward 
position. But nobody could help him. 

“Oh, well, nothing for it. I'll have to go,” Ung Pal muttered to 
himself, and with obvious unwillingness trudged off to mayor Pyon Jang 
Guk’'s house. 

He had expended so much effort in the past few days chasing after the 
mayor and ingratiating himself with him and finally all that he had 
attained was that the mayor had consented to see him at his home that 
morning. 

Ung Pal had vacillated for a long time and was ready to decline the 
visit to the mayor, but if he had done so on his own, things would have 
gone hard with him and with a heavy heart he headed for the mayor’s. 
When he came to the gates of the mayor’s house, he saw a fence 
surrounded with barbed wire and shards of glass firmly imbedded in the 
top. A sign on the gate said: ‘“‘Beware, fierce dog!” In actual fact, the 
mayor only had a pup. The scoundrel had fixed himself up pretty solidly 
and this still more enraged Ung Pal. With difficulty containing his 
hostility, he pushed open the gate and at once a bell tinkled. The cook 
poked her head out of the servant’s quarters immediately and the ugly pup 
rushed out. 

‘Get away!’ Ung Pal shouted, eyes goggling. Apparently the visitor’s 
appearance was to the dog’s liking, because he began to whine with joy 
and wag his tail. 

Ung Pal kicked the pup with his toe and unhurriedly headed towards 
the parlour. He blinked several times, screwing up his courage as though 
preparing to make a long speech. 

“Is Mr. Mayor at home?” Ung Pal inquired. His question rang 
courteously, even overly so. Not in vain had he practised so much. 

*““Who’s there?” 

The door slid open noisily, lit by the morning sunshine, and Pyon 
Jang Guk’s head poked out of it. Looking up, Ung Pal saw the mayor, 
dressed in the uniform of a chief of a self-defence unit, a burning cigarette 
in a holder stuck negligently in his mouth. 

You can’t get away from the facts, thought Ung Pal and, not showing 
that he was in any way surprised, greeted the mayor: 

“Good morning, Mr. Mayor!” 
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“Oh you dolt, Ung Pal! Don’t you have eyes?” 

“What do you mean? I don’t have three-eyes, of course, but Ido have 
Playing the fool and looking blank, Ung Pal began to examine Pyon 
Jang Guk’s face, which so resembled a fox’s. 

“What kind of eyes have you got? You see and don’t notice. From 
now on, do not address me as mayor. From today I am the chief of a self- 
defence unit.” 

“Chief of a self-defence unit? Ah, that is why you are all dressed up in 
a fancy military uniform, which is worn only by military chiefs. And I 
didn’t notice... In truth, my eyesight is not good,” Ung Pal began to pull 
the wool over the mayor’s eyes, and Pyon Jang Guk’s vanity was gratified. 
He coughed ostentatiously and waving his hand self-importantly, said: 
‘All right, that’s enough, enough!” 

Adopting an expression that indicated he felt guilty at his lack of 
observation, Ung Pal stood on the spot for a while and then approached 
the porch, placing both hands over the bottom of his belly, and directed a 
humble gaze at Pyon Jang Guk. 

‘Respected Chief, I once again greet you.” 

“All right, all right,” Pyon Jang Guk said, not without satisfaction, 

and even casually gave a slight bow in return. 

Only then did Ung Pal feel easier at heart and his tongue began to run 
on like a well-oiled machine. 

‘“‘Mr. Mayor, no, respected Chief, you have become a very big man. 
To be honest, I have always thought that our mayor is not an ordinary 
man. The rank of chief of a self-defence unit is higher, I would think, than 
that of clerk of the rice-polishing mill in Hambakgol, isn’t that so?” 

‘““You’re speaking about Kang Yong Sik? He only recently became a 
rank-and-file member of the unit. And he has a long way to go before he 
becomes a full-time member.” 

“That is why your rank is even more impressive. In the district of 
Sangdong it is said, after the mayor, excuse me, after the respected chief, 
the number two person is Kang Yong Sik, and you say that he has such a 
low rank, and yours must be very high! Far and away. By your grace we 
breathe freely.” 

“Well, that’s enough of putting it on. Do you take me for a complete 
fool?” 

“T... Well, of course, you can figure out things a lot quicker than I. But 
why did you summon me?” 

‘“T have urgent business for you. Come in here.” 

“Into the room? But my feet are dirty.” 

‘“‘Never mind. Come in quickly.”” Nodding his head, Pyon Jang Guk 
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sat down at a low table in a corner of the room. Ung Pal decided that since 
matters had taken such a turn, there was no point in playing at modesty, 
and shaking the dirt from his feet, he squatted opposite Pyon Jang Guk. 

Several years had already passed since Ung Pal had settled in the 
village, but he entered his room for the first time. Lively and sociable by 
nature, here he felt like a fish out of water. Craning his neck, he began to 
study the ceiling and saw hanging on the wall behind Pyon Jang Guk’s 
head, a photograph of the Japanese emperor’s palace in a yellow frame, 
and beneath it, the police uniform that Pyon Jang Guk had worn when he 
served in the police. On the opposite wall there was-an inscription penned 
in characters which Ung Pal did not understand and beneath it, a white 
Japanese casket made of paulownia wood which resembled either a box or 
a trunk and on which stood a Japanese doll attired in a vivid kimono. 

Although it was only a feeling, it seemed to him that the spirit of the 
Japs hovered over this spotlessly gleaming room. 

Ung Pal didn’t like it and he belched loudly. In order to win Pyon 
Jang Guk’s trust, yesterday he had followed him all the way to town, 
bowing and ingratiating himself. In mortification at the humiliation, he 
subsequently drank several mugs of bouza in the tavern and it was still 
working in his stomach and giving him heartburn. 

“Oh, you son of a bitch, you probably got drunk again,” Pyon Jang 
Guk shouted, making a face when the smell hit him. 

“Yes, after I parted with you at the market yesterday, Mr. Mayor, I 
felt like wetting my whistle... so I drank a couple of mugs of bouza on 
credit, as your treat... Now, if one was to drink strong spirits, the kind 
gentlemen like yourself drink, then the next day one’s head would be as 
clear as a bell, but that rotten bouza makes your head dull and it aches for 
three days afterwards. That means one should drink good liquor. No 
wonder there is a folk saying: bad liquor—suffer one day, bad footwear— 
suffer one month, bad wife—suffer lifelong, all the more so liquor...”’ Ung 
Pal went babbling on, so that Pyon Jang Guk could only spread his hands 
in dismay. 

“You dolt, how do you behave in front of elders, eh? Enough! Shut 
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up... 

“If you say so. But it’s a fact. Liquor—”’ 

‘Enough! The devil take you!” 

“Right, right, certainly, whatever you say.” 

Shaking his head, Pyon Jang Guk took a Japanese folding fan out of 
his pocket and began to fan himself vigorously. 

Blinking his eyes, Ung Pal sat docilely pretending to be sorry. 

“Listen, Ung Pal,”’ he said in an instantly altered voice. His thin face 
dissolved in a false smile. 
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“I’m listening,” Ung Pal replied in a wan voice, trying to show his 
lack of will, although his soul burned with hatred for the wretch. 

‘I’m going to say something important to you. Listen attentively.” 

‘Do you still doubt me? Who in our village would dare to contradict 
you, mayor, excuse me, respected chief? You'll see, when you die we'll put 
up a big monument at your grave. There’s already talk about it.” 

“Oh, you swine! Why are you talking about death first thing in the 
morning? I’m not thinking of dying.”’ Pyon Jang Guk grabbed Ung Pal by 
the arm and pulled him over. ‘‘How would you like to have a uniform like 
this and become a member of the self-defence unit? To join the self- 
defence?” 

‘*Self-defence? Me in the self-defence?” 

“Yes, you,” Pyon Jang Guk replied, peering at Ung Pal. 

In truth, the self-defence unit was a headache for both Pyon Jang Guk 
and Ung Pal. 

Preparations for the uprising were underway and it was essential to 
learn all the details of the enemy position. According to reports received 
from the town underground organization, the enemy had recently held a 
combined conference of representatives of the military and police 
authorities. At this conference it was particularly stressed that in 
connection with a possible lightning advance of the guerrilla army and 
because of signs of a continued growth of revolutionary sentiments among 
the populace, the collective settlements should be strengthened and in the 
scattered villages units of self-defence should be organized on a wide scale 
so that the inhabitants could be kept under strict surveillance. The entire 
territory was divided into districts and six Japanese hirelings were 
appointed chiefs of self-defence units, one to each district. Thus, Pyon 
Jang Guk became the chief of the self-defence detachment of Sangdong 
district. Because of the apprehensions expressed at the conference on 
account of the increased number of incidents in the Sangdong district, 
after the conference Hosokawa invited Pyon Jang Guk for a private talk, 
but exactly what was discussed remained unknown. 

The enemy had scented something. Before the approaching combat 
enemy agents were snooping everywhere. This was quite clear. But it was 
not known what devices the foe would resort to in future. On this 
depended the plan of insurrection and therefore a decision was taken to 
send as many people as possible into the enemy camp. For a long time they 
racked their brains over how best to do this when the newly appointed 
detachment chief Pyon Jang Guk began to organize the self-defence unit, 
but at last the choice fell on Ung Pal, who more than once had pulled the 
wool over Pyon Jang Guk’s eyes. The very same day he was given the 
assignment. 
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On receiving the assignment in the presence of the guerrilla under- 
ground worker and Du Hyok, Ung Pal attempted to refuse the assign- 
ment, but nothing came of it. He understood quite well that it was a 
necessary job, but tried to refuse it only on the grounds that he wasn’t a 
suitable candidate, that it was foreign to his nature. He was sharply 
criticized for his attitude. Ever since then he had been walking about witha 
woebegone face. But nobody sympathized with him, and among the girls 
and women various rumours circulated, for which he was again criticized. 
Of course, he understood that it was a very vital matter, especially at such 
a critical moment, on the eve of the uprising. But the whole question was, 
why pick him? There were many other worthy candidates. He thought that 
it was because he had skilfully played the drunk and deceived Pyon Jang 
Guk, thereby entertaining his comrades. So he had nobody to blame 
except himself. Since there was nothing to be done about it, he had to get 
to work. With this thought in mind, he followed Pyon Jang Guk about, 
flattered him, and began to win his confidence. Asa result, he had received 
today’s invitation. Which meant that he had made a good cast and the fish 
had risen to the bait. However, the business was too serious, the slightest 
mistake could ruin everything: if Ung Pal agreed too readily to become a 
member of the self-defence unit, as though that wasjust what he wanted, it 
might give rise to misgivings on Pyon Jang Guk’s part. 

Thinking thus, Ung Pal pretended that the offer was not to his liking 
and asked what he was supposed to do about the farm. 

Ung Pal drew himself back slightly, giving the impression that he had 
to consider the offer, but Pyon Jang Guk did not even attempt to conceal 
his impatience, he strained forward. This was understandable, on that ill- 
fated day of the joint conference of the military and police authorities of 
the region, all the burden of responsibility for the disorders in the 
Sangdong district fell on his frail shoulders, for which he received a going- 
over. Moreover, Hosokawa had wanted to see him privately and asked 
with a furious look: ““What do you intend to do when already there are 
guerrilla agents in every village?” 

Pyon Jang Guk was frightened to death, it seemed to him that at any 
momenta sharp knife would be plunged into him. And just then, when he 
was in such a panic, he was appointed chief of the self-defence unit. 
Speaking about the appointment, Hosokawa inquired how he intended to 
work, and Pyon Jang Guk, shaking with agitation, swore in a trembling 
voice that without sparing his own life he would serve the great Japanese 
empire faithfully and loyally. 

That day Hosokawa gave instructions to set up a self-defence unit 
without delay and at the same time to pay special attention to the selection 
of a suitable agent who would keep them informed as to what was 
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happening in the village. He ordered that a constant watch be kept on the 
homes of Won Nam and Sang Ho, who had long been under suspicion, 
and not to disperse their forces thinly, since, he explained, the communist 
party wasa single entity and therefore it was enough to seize the end of one 
thread to unravel the whole ball. 

Pyon Jang Guk was so deeply moved that his foxy face had been 
contorted. He bowed to Hosokawa slavishly and swore again and again to 
serve faithfully and well, and returned home. 

He was ready to get going on the job but couldn’t figure out whom to 
trust in such an unreliable village. First of all, he should select a few 
suitable candidates and enroll them in the self-defence unit, but those who 
were suitable in his view, would not likely agree, and even if there were 
individuals who were prepared to agree to become paid agents or to join 
the self-defence detachment, they were obviously unsuitable. Only Ung 
Pal deserved full trust. If he had shortcomings, it was a tendency to a crude 
manner of speech due to his illiteracy, and drunken chatter about liquor at 
every encounter, but if he didn’t possess these faults, sure as anything he 
would also long ago have crossed to the side of the communist party. 

These deficiencies could be put up with at a pinch, the question was, 
could he handle the role of agent? He had shown himself to be such a weak 
reed on every occasion they had met. However, does a starving man care 
whether the porridge is made of rice or millet? In the first place he ought to 
get a few characters into uniform, even if they weren’t of the bravest, and 
march them about, to show Hosokawa how hard he was trying, and then, 
maybe, the Japanese would remove the knife at his throat. So he 
summoned Ung Pal, and tried to sound out his opinion. When he made 
him talk, he came to the conclusion that although he was certainly not 
under the influence of the Reds, you couldn’t get away from the fact that 
the fellow was weak in his upper story. But there was no help for it, if there 
is no pheasant you have to make do with chicken... 

“Stop twaddling nonsense, you dolt! Is service in the self-defence unit 
worse than your miserable farm?” Pyon Jang Guk burst out. But Ung Pal, 
giving the appearance that he was not at all insulted, again expressed 
distrust of the proposal. 

“But is it really better?” 

“T should hope so. Let’s calculate on average...” 

Vexed by what seemed to him Ung Pal’s unseemly bargaining, Pyon 
Jang Guk pulled over the abacus lying on the table and with the tip of his 
little finger, crowned with an extremely long nail, began to click the beads. 

“Monthly wage,” he continued, “free uniform. And if you catch a 
guerrilla or unreliable persons, you will receive a bonus which will do you 
for the rest of your life.” 
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“You're not joking?’ Ung Pal said, eyes wide and glued to the abacus 
on which Pyon Jang Guk was flicking the beads. 

“Tt’s true, it’s true. Let us say that you have caught a guerrilla or an 
unreliable element...” 

In an elated mood, Pyon Jang Guk clicked several beads at once: two 
below and one above, equalized them and declared loudly: 

“Then you will be secure for your whole life, understand, lifelong 
security!” 

Ung Pal sighed, as though he were dumbfounded, and mumbled: 

“Ves, I must begin a new life. Everyone in the village, even tots, 
consider me, Ung Pal, a plaything. Can one reconcile oneself to such an 
insult?” 

As though wishing to demonstrate the emotions that possessed him, 
Ung Pal jutted out his square jaw right at Pyon Jang Guk’s nose and 
tapped himself on the chest. 

“That is why I’m telling you that you should cooperate with me,” 
Pyon Jang Guk said and, in order to avoid Ung Pal’s chin that was 
advancing threateningly towards him, slid away on his knees, giving hima 
pat on the shoulder in an attempt to persuade the fellow who he thought 
was a half-wit. 

“Well, try to distinguish yourself. Then nobody will dare to mock at 
you. They will even write about you in the newspaper...” 

‘And the bonuses will be like you said?”” Ung Pal said distrustfully, 
blinking his eyes, when Pyon Jang Guk began to talk about the 
newspaper. 

“I told you already, yes. Don’t say anything to anybody and 
tomorrow present yourself at the headquarters of the self-defence unit.” 

“Does the self-defence unit have a headquarters?” 

“Certainly. It is located in the room next to the garrison barracks 
right by the bridge. There is even a sign there with great big letters.” 

“Is that so? Listen, Mayor,” Ung Pal began speaking somewhat 
guardedly. With a serious expression he stared at Pyon Jang Guk and 
swallowing, continued in an apologetic voice: 

“Listen, Mayor, excuse me, Chief, but it’s not a simple matter. So 
please give me one night to think it over. Of course, it’s fine if you catch a 
guerrilla and get a bonus and live it up to a fare-thee-well, but what if I 
blunder, won't I be in danger of losing the only head I have?’’ 

“What are you afraid of? We'll be in the same building as the 
garrison, Japanese soldiers and police are all over the district. There’s 
nothing to be scared of.” 

“Well, it’s said that supposedly the guerrillas are everywhere. For 
them it’s as trifling a matter to kill a man as it is for another to take a 
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chestnut out of his pocket and eat it. So you can’t believe anybody.” 

‘To be honest, there is a certain amount of truth in what you say. In 
your opinion, who is suspect in our village?”’ 

“IT think—not someone in particular, but everybody as a whole can be 
suspected.” 

‘“How is that?” 

‘What do you mean? For instance, in these days all the youth have 
been looking askance at the military and police. That is a sign of 
dissatisfaction with the Japanese authorities.” 

“Ye-es, you're right about that, I think. Well, have a drink on the way 
home and tomorrow come early to the self-defence unit,” said Pyon Jang 
Guk, now firmly convinced of Ung Pal’s usefulness. Taking a purse out of 
his pocket, he handed him one won. 

“Thank you, mayor, I feel deeply grateful.” 

Giving the appearance of a man who was unwillingly acceding to a 
request, Ung Pal stuck the money in his belt and gave Pyon Jang Guk a 
low bow. 

“Well, tomorrow morning I’ll come and tell you my decision.” 

“So beit. Don’t think about anything except that tomorrow you must 
begin your service in the unit.” 

“I have my own thoughts on all that. Good-bye, respected Chief.” 

Ung Pal again bowed from the waist and departed, backing away and 
opening the door. 

“Hm, hm,” Pyon Jang Guk simulated a cough, pleased that he now 
had a subordinate whom he could use as he pleased, but upon seeing the 
huge prints of dirty feet left by Ung Pal on the floor of the room, he made a 
sour face. 


The clouds had been swept away from the sky. The prolonged, late 
rains had ended, a fresh breeze blew, dragon-flies hovered over the roofs. 

To the uninitiated eye, it might seem that peace and serenity held 
sway in this mountain fastness, but it was the lull before a storm. 

The clear sky made itself felt. Neither guards nor surveillance had 
discovered anything new. No suspicious documents were unearthed, nota 
single suspicious passerby had been trapped in the network of frequent 
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guardposts. Consequently, the enemy paid special attention to the watch 
over unreliable individuals, but this also produced no results. 

The garrison, police and consulate were totally in the dark about the 
imminent events and the numerous informers and spies were run off their 
feet with the ceaseless and vain surveillance and shadowing. 

The preparations for the uprising in the Sangdong district were well 
underway, although superficially everything was tranquil. 

As soon as Cho Dong Chun had outlined the general tasks to the 
revolutionary organizations, he again left for the forest and when he 
returned, he had with him the concrete plan of insurrection worked out 
together with Dal Sam. In the meantime, in the underground network a 
detailed plan for the mobilization of the masses and the organization of 
agitational and propaganda work was being worked out. The time had 
come for the guerrillas to launch the operation of filtering into the 
Sangdong district. 

A headquarters for the uprising had been set up and a Women’s 
Association of the Sangdong district had been established which united all 
the individual rural women’s organizations. The mother of Won Nam 
stood at the head of it, but no one knew this except for a few leaders of the 
headquarters. As the chairman of the Women’s Association of the 
Sangdong district, she automatically became a member of the leadership 
of the uprising, responsible for mobilizing the women. But until the very 
day of the uprising this was kept secret. 

One day the mother met with the underground worker Cho Dong 
Chun in the liaison point in the village of Komsugol beyond Haejigae 
Pass. She was supposed to report on the progress of the work of uniting the 
women from scattered settlements around the organization. 

“Now the branch of our Women’s Association has put down firm 
roots in Hambakgol as well. The militant spirit of our women is high, they 
are full of determination to fight the Japs to the death,” the mother said 
quietly, as always, expressing in these words her own determination as 
well. 

The mother felt safer here than in her own warm room at home 
because the safe-house was located in a narrow mountain gorge and the 
young mistress of the house, an intelligent and reliable woman, was 
standing guard. 

“Indeed, mother, you have accomplished a lot in this time. If the 
uprising takes place soon, how will the women of Hambakgol and 
Sangdong behave?”” Cho Dong Chun asked, as though wishing to obtain 
one more confirmation from the mother. His full lips parted in a kind 
smile. 

“So far I have said nothing to our women about the anticipated 
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events. Women are generally slow to understand things, but once they see 
the light fully, they will never repudiate their convictions. In this they are 
rather more steadfast than the men folk.” 

“Really!” Cho Dong Chun laughed. “It is true, 1 have met many 
women who have taken the side of the revolution. And you are right when 
you say that nothing can swerve them from their chosen path. In truth, we 
have many women who have fought well.”’ 

“Only give us a worthwhile job. Our women must have a chance to 
wreak vengeance on the enemy for his evil deeds.” 

“We are certain to. For now, let’s leave it at that. You must return to 
the village before dark... Be careful in the settlement. I have heard that 
those vipers keep a sharp watch on your house because of Won Nam.” 

“TI know. Let them rave, what else can they do? But now I fear 
nothing.” 

“Don’t get into a temper. You must realize how much the revolution 
needs you. Of course, I don’t mean simply you yourself, but you must 
clearly understand how important the work is that you are carrying out as 
a member of the organization.” 

In these words of the rather blunt Cho Dong Chun, she saw an 
expression of the feeling of revolutionary friendship and solidarity in 
relation to a comrade in class and arms. 

“If I did not have pressing business, I would escort you to the village 
beyond Haejigae Pass, but I must meet with a worker from the mine and 
also be in time to reach the place where the guerrillas are supposed to 
arrive today.” 

‘What are you talking about? What kind of a revolutionary will I 
make if I can’t cross one pass by myself?”’ 

Their discussion was at an end and they were about to rise from their 
places when suddenly the pounding of a pestle in a mortar sounded from 
the yard. 

That was the signal that a stranger was approaching the house. 

“It’s probably the comrade from the mine,” Cho Dong Chun said. He 
touched the pistol at his belt and headed for the back door. At that 
moment, the mistress of the house, who had been outside, opened the door 
to the kitchen slightly. 

“Don’t worry! It’s Comrade Sin,” she said. 

Since the mother was ready to go, she arose, but Cho Dong Chun sat 
down again on the heated floor and held her back by the arm. 

“You’re lucky. Comrade Sin will soon be going in that direction. 
Wait for him a bit.” 

The mother wanted to say there was no need, but had no time—a man 
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of around thirty, wearing the clothes of a labourer, with a kerchief round 
his neck, entered the kitchen. 

‘Hello, Comrade Sin!” Cho Dong Chun exclaimed warmly and 
hurried out to the kitchen. He took the guest by the hand and led him into 
the room. 

The mother stood aside and began to examine the newcomer. 
Apparently he was of an excitable nature: his thick black eye-brows were 
drawn together, the big eyes burned, betraying his turmoil, his lips 
trembled slightly. 

‘“‘Comrade Political Worker!’’ Comrade Sin began loudly and at once 
fell silent, head hanging. 

“What has happened? Sit down.” 

Cho Dong Chun sensed trouble. He sat Comrade Sin beside him and 
looked in the direction of the kitchen. 

The mother guessed that the man needed a drink and she quickly 
went and brought back a full cup of cold water from the vat. 

“You have come in great haste. Drink slowly,” she said, handing him 
the cup. 

Comrade Sin glanced at the woman and then looked interrogatively 
at the guerrilla. 

“Drink. This is the comrade chairman of the Women’s Association of 
Sangdong district.” 

Comrade Sin calmed down somewhat and stretched out his hand. A 
smile played over his lips, but it merely highlighted his inner torment. 

“Thank you!” 

‘‘Why have you come? Has something happened?” Cho Dong Chun 
asked in perplexity, having waited until Comrade Sin drank the water and 
feebly lowered his hand holding the cup to his knee and again dropped his 
head. 

“‘T’m ashamed even to talk about it,”’ he replied with a sigh, wiping his 
mouth with a sleeve. 

‘“‘What’s happened? Tell me everything in order,” the alarmed Cho 
Dong Chun said. 

The mother guessed that something had occurred which had a 
bearing on the forthcoming insurrection, and holding her breath, she 
looked at Sin and Cho Dong Chun in turn. At the very thought that 
something serious had happened, her heart stopped. The man was from 
the mine. What was to be done if something disastrous had 
happened? 

“It’s true, looking back on what has been done, one might conclude 
that our plan wasn’t very realistic. Only thinking that the matter was 
urgent...” 
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“Don’t be so upset, better tell us in detail about what has happened,” 
Cho Dong Chun interrupted him gently, wishing to calm down Comrade 
Sin. The latter began again but once more grew excited and spoke 
incoherently. 

“Superficially, the mine seems like a chaotic maze, but the explosives 
in it are always strictly guarded,” Comrade Sin began to explain. “The 
depot for explosives was built separately, on the hill slope. Moreover, it’s 
surrounded by a wire fence, a dam twice the height of a man, and in the 
very centre a concrete bunker has been erected. In order to get to the 
explosives, one has to pass through one metal and three wooden doors, so 
you can see it’s no easy matter. The organization set us the task of 
obtaining explosives, and with great difficulty we got close to five 
kilogrammes of explosives and fifty capsules, passing them on secretly in 
parts from one to another. But by this method we couldn’t accumulate the 
required quantity, therefore, we resolved to act more boldly since we had 
taken on the job. So we waited for an opportune moment. The day before 
yesterday I had a stroke of luck: I was to drive the wagon for the depot 
superintendent who was going to the agency of the Toyo Mining 
Company to pick up explosives for the mine. It was such a convenient 
opportunity to seize some.”’ 

Making arrangements beforehand with two comrades after the night 
shift, Comrade Sin despatched them to the railway station, where he was 
expected to pick up the explosives, and then started off himself. He 
decided to remove two crates of explosives when unobserved, either when 
loading, or else during the break before the return journey, when the 
superintendent would go for his dinner. But the superintendent was not 
only the faithful servant of Kang Bong Gyu, the mine owner, but also a 
Japanese agent who knew very well through what channels explosives 
reached the guerrillas. Therefore, he did not take his eyes off Comrade Sin 
and gave him no opportunity to exchange even a glance with the other 
participants in the operation who were walking behind at a distance. 

The disappearance of explosives at a mine is considered a serious 
affair and the police frequently checked the explosives depot. If it was 
discovered that even one capsule was missing, the superintendent would 
be taken to task. That was why he clambered up on top of the wagonload, 
a heavy stick in his belt, and didn’t leave the driver alone for a minute. 
When dinner time came, he fished out a packet of cooked rice rolled in 
laver and stopping the wagon by the side of the road, had a quick bite 
under the shade of a tree. No matter how Sin tried, he simply could 
accomplish nothing. Then, when the Japanese hireling turned away for a 
moment to attend to nature’s needs, Sin managed to pull the linchpin in 
the axle half-way out. After that, Sin whipped on the horses at a fast clip. 
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As could have been expected, they hadn’t covered ten ri before the wheel 
broke away and rolled down a slope while the wagon tilted over. The 
superintendent, scared out of his wits, brandished his stick, gave Sin a few 
cuffs and forced him to repair the wagon, himself untying the rope which 
bound the load on the wagon. Comrade Sin tried to procrastinate, seeking 
a convenient moment, but the overseer stood right beside the wagon, not 
leaving it for an instant. In the end, the wagon had had to be unloaded with 
difficulty, then reloaded, and they resumed their journey. But there was no 
alternative. If they had not been delayed, they would have reached the 
mine in daylight, but here the wheel fell off half-way and the repairs tooka 
long time. Dusk had already fallen in the mountains by the time the wagon 
with the explosives reached the mine. 

The wagon stopped by the depot, standing in isolation on the hillside. 
The depot watchman came out, opened the door to the depot, and began 
unloading. Only then did the superintendent—the senior supervisor— 
having entrusted the matter to the watchman, depart, saying that he would 
go to the office for a short while. Apparently, he wanted to report to the 
management about the reason for the delay, and also to have a smoke 
since he hadn’t had one all day, being afraid to leave the wagon with the 
explosives. 

‘““So that was the situation and what could be done? If the explosives 
were carried into the depot, everything was finished,” Comrade Sin added, 
panting with agitation. Cho Dong Chun listened to him in silence. 

During this story, the mother grew highly perturbed. She understood 
that the deed was accomplished, nevertheless, she frequently glanced at 
the door—it seemed to her that at any moment something else had to 
happen. From the yard thuds sounded evenly. The mistress of the house 
was pounding something in the mortar, letting them know that all around 
was peaceful. 

“When that scoundrel was slapping me around, my cheeks burned 
with pain, and I felt angry. In the interests of fire precaution and to keep 
out of people’s way, the depot was built in a solitary spot on the hillside. 
Therefore, nobody could approach it and there was only one way of 
getting the explosives—to grab a crate and run. Of course, the loss would 
be discovered right away, but what was to be done when explosives are 
needed so badly...” 

Comrade Sin fell silent and peered questioningly at Cho Dong Chun, 
but the latter sat listening, preserving a stony face. 

“Well, that is what I thought, and apparently the same idea occurred 
to the other two comrades. The watchman...he’s about fifty and on 
account of working with explosives he went deaf and he doesn’t talk much 
anymore, but by nature he’s very stubborn. Although as a person he 
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doesn’t seem bad. But how could I prevail upon him at such a moment? 
Heaving a crate with explosives on his back, he entered the depot. At that 
point the two comrades came up. I gave them the wink and hoisted a crate 
of dynamite each on their backs and handed a box containing one hundred 
capsules to each one.” 

Cho Dong Chun raised his head sharply. The unexpectedness of it 
made Comrade Sin break off his story. For a moment Cho Dong Chun’s 
eyes blazed, then faded, and his face once again assumed a graven 
expression. Comrade Sin was lost in conjectures—did Cho Dong Chun 
think the open theft of explosives right in front of the watchman an overly 
risky enterprise, or was he astonished at the boldness of it? However, 
judging by everything, he wasn’t about to praise them, and Sin felt 
downhearted. 

“There was no alternative. Only two days remained until the date set 
by the organization and if we missed the opportunity, that would be it...” 

Cho Dong Chun looked obliquely at Comrade Sin. The expression 
on his face suggested that he was not going to berate Sin. 

“We were aware that it was not the best solution,” Sin continued, 
“but there was no other way. The two of them ran for all they were worth 
along the slope but at that moment the watchman popped out of the 
depot, as though he had sensed something. There was no way I could fool 
him so I grabbed him by the throat and threatened to kill him if he tried to 
shout. The old man just squatted down, mouth open in fear. But what did 
we have to be scared of since we had stolen the explosives in this fashion? 
The watchman was so frightened that he kept mum about it. That same 
night we cached the explosives in the face of an old drift and all three of us 
hid there. Eventually the loss of the explosives will become known and the 
watchman will be unable to conceal it. Of course, that night the despicable 
superintendent was unable to check the depot... No doubt, he came early 
on the following day. They say that he beat that poor watchman half to 
death. At once the police and the patrols were alerted. They combed the 
whole area in the vicinity of the mine so thoroughly, it was as though they 
were looking for lice in hair.” 

“And what next?” the upset Cho Dong Chun inquired. 

“Next? Our lads haven’t been spotted so far, but the Japs have picked 
up dozens of people they think suspicious. We were well-hidden in the 
abandoned drift and so they didn’t catch us. But they’re continuing to 
look for the explosives, rummaging in waste ore, digging in hollows and in 
general raising an incredible fuss. It wasn’t easy for me to break out of 
there. Now I can’t figure out how to convey the explosives. I never thought 
such an uproar would be raised.” On concluding his story, Sin gave a sigh 
of relief. 
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‘“‘And the other comrades?”” Cho Dong Chun asked. 

“They’re still at the abandoned face.” 

“Isn’t that dangerous?” 

“Hard to say ... The drift has many side galleries and the face where 
they are concealed was abandoned so long ago that it’s.simply difficult to 
run into it. And if they do get to that face, it’s always possible to slip out 
through a side drift. But now I’ve just thought—what if the Japs block all 
the entrances to the drifts and then penetrate into the face? The lads told 
me that that day they met the concubine of the mine owner on the road. 
And if she blabs the results could be unfortunate. So I suggested that fora 
time they hide somewhere else, but they replied that the explosives 
shouldn’t be left there either. If things take a bad turn, it has to be saved at 
the cost of their lives, if need be, they told me.” 

“If they encountered the concubine of the mine owner, consider they 
have been exposed. How can they sit there calmly?”” Cho Dong Chun 
grumbled in a rather angry voice, and Sin, feeling unsure of himself, began 
to justify their actions: 

‘Perhaps we have not done everything right, but now it is very 
complicated to transfer the explosives to a new place. Everything is topsy- 
turvy at the mine. There are more Japanese sleuths there than miners. And 
according to Comrade Pak Man Su, Kang Bong Gyu’s concubine is not 
such a bad sort. She herself suffers from her lot. Comrade Pak Man Su’s 
aunt, who hails from the same village as the concubine, says that she was 
forcibly given to him in lieu of debts. That is why we are now 
wondering...” 

Silence descended on the room. Having finished his story and calmed 
down somewhat, Sin gazed anxiously at Cho Dong Chun who was 
unhurriedly rolling himself a cigarette. But he was mum as a fish. 

“In the past few days, for unknown reasons, the check-up at the 
bridge has been unprecedentedly tough and you have committed such a 
blunder...” Cho Dong Chun said quietly after a brief pause and a drag on 
his cigarette. 

‘“‘We know that. I also couldn’t cross the bridge but had to make a 
detour towards Hambakgol and cross the stream via the ford.” 

Again an oppressive silence descended. 

‘‘What shall we do with the explosives now? Indeed, we blundered, 
nevertheless it has to be transferred to a new place,” Sin said imploringly, 
lost in conjectures because of Cho Dong Chun’s prolonged silence. 

“What can I say sitting here? It would be good to first conceal the 
comrades properly. Eventually the Japs will begin a systematic search, so 
above all we must rescue the people. And, of course, measures have to be 
taken to transfer the explosives. Have you any suggestions?” 
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“How unfortunate! Will this hinder the execution of the planned 
uprising?” Sin asked in chagrin, twisting his hands with impatience. 

“Tet us consider the matter calmly. I suppose it is difficult for 
outsiders to get in there, isn’t that so?”’ 

“Not only outsiders, but even the miners cannot walk about freely. 
Because the police and patrols are snooping about in the faces and drifts. 
So far, the women haven’t been touched, but as soon as a man appears the 
sleuths grab him and search him... The situation is complicated.” 

And again silence. 

It was becoming more and more difficult for the mother to breathe. 
At first she felt keenly for the comrades who were in danger, and then, 
when she had heard the story to the end, she was perturbed lest the 
incident adversely affect the forthcoming insurrection which she awaited 
with such impatience and hope. She was ready to weep with vexation and 
disappointment, but the thought that she could not remain a passive 
onlooker in this affair gave her no peace. 

She could clearly picture to herself the reign of terror at the mine. 
How could the explosives be fetched when there was such strict 
surveillance? Nobody was allowed in there. Sin was in total disarray and 
Cho Dong Chun was greatly upset, although he continued to maintain 
silence. It seemed to her that in the given circumstances it was impossible 
to undertake anything. 

The information about the concubine of the mine owner and about 
the fact that men were forbidden to walk the roads in the vicinity of the 
mine threw the mother into such turmoil that her head buzzed. 

Will they think me overly presumptuous if I join in their conversa- 
tion? the mother wondered. And will I confuse them utterly if I interfere 
pointlessly? But come what may, at such a moment the Women’s 
Association cannot remain inactive... 

With this thought in mind, the mother had just about plucked up 
resolution to speak when Cho Dong Chun said loudly in a hoarse, tired 
voice: 

‘“There’s no more time now, we must disperse. As far as this business 
is concerned, we’ll talk next time. First thing, Comrade Sin must go to the 
mine and bring the comrades in the abandoned face straight to the 
guerrilla company. After that, the explosives have to be shifted to a new 
hiding place if the present one is not safe. On the way, go to the Sangdong 
liaison point, explain the situation and discuss what can be done. I'll be 
back here tomorrow at dawn. While you're at it, escort the comrade 
chairman of the Women’s Association as far as the settlement across 
Haejigae Pass.”’ 

Only then did Sin greet the mother with a slight inclination of the 
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head. Then he stared at Cho Deng Chun and in a beseeching voice began 
to speak again: 

‘Who, then, is going to take care of the explosives? Those comrades 
will probably refuse to leave the face if they have to abandon them.” 

“The first thing to do is to rescue our comrades in revolution. Others 
will be sent for the explosives. You say the situation there is very 
complicated, but it’s impossible to take countermeasures immediately. 
Well, never mind. Ahead of us lies a night, we have time to discuss every- 
thing, and I think we will think of some way,”’ Cho Dong Chun replied. He 
felt uncomfortable. 

“TI heard...’ the mother began in agitation. Guardedly, she looked at 
both men. Plunged into reflections, they showed no signs of leaving. They 
raised their heads, sensing that the mother had something important to 
say. 

“What do you wish to say?” Cho Dong Chun said with exaggerated 
courtesy, as though to encourage her, having noticed that she was not 
quite sure of herself. 

“T don’t know if I should interfere in this business... According to 
what you say, the situation at the mine is very complicated. So who can 
find out what is going on there? In my opinion, it would be best to entrust 
this to us women. You have obtained the explosives, now it remains to 
fetch them. In such circumstances, if the explosives are left there, what will 
happen to the uprising?” 

Even though she spoke with constraint due to lack of confidence, it 
could be sensed that she burned with the desire to contribute her mite to 
the forthcoming insurrection. 

“True!” Cho Dong Chun said with excitement, his eyes bright. 

‘We have organized a Women’s Association but we have not yet 
decided how to mobilize its forces for the revolution. That is because the 
old ideology is still alive in my consciousness. And you, Comrade Sin, 
should also consider. In the present circumstances, the enemy, no doubt, is 
keeping a close watch on each miner and if strangers turn up, say, the local 
comrades, the foe will not leave them alone. Here too, they do not have 
direct evidence but they are keeping a watch on everyone they consider 
suspicious. It seems to me that this job is very suitable for the women, but 
unfortunately, we have not yet thought about it.” 

Sin’s face began to shine with hope. 

“Having listened to you, I think you are right. In actual fact, right 
now at the mine food is being brought to the comrades in the face and 
contact is maintained with them by members of the Women’s Association. 
But there are a lot of explosives, can the women handle such a load?” Sin 
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began to shake his head, expressing his doubts, but Cho Dong Chun 
interrupted him: 

“No. The question of carrying out the explosives is separate, but the 
women should be invited to discuss it. Comrade Sin, you go and see 
Comrade Du Hyok and tell him that. tomorrow the chairman of the 
Women’s Association will also take part in the discussion of this matter, 
arrange pass-words with the local organization and be on your way. 
Tomorrow I'll be there too.” 

Then, turning to the mother, he said: 

‘“Fhank you very much. If we will all think about the revolution as 
our own personal business, and take part in it, we will be able to solve any 
question. Tomorrow morning come to the cave of Hyongjebawi. You will 
be met there. At the present moment the question of explosives is of vital 
importance to the forthcoming uprising. If we do not solve this question 
beforehand, it may be necessary to re-examine our entire plan.” 

‘“T was also very upset, but at the moment, unfortunately, I can’t 
think of anything... But I cannot sit with folded arms either... If the 
women’s organization at the mine is mobilized, perhaps we'll find a way 
out...” 

“Right! Absolutely correct. But let us disperse. Tomorrow morning 
we'll meet at Hyongjebawi cave. You, Comrade Sin, deliver my messages 
and return at once to your place. You know the road well but be especially 
cautious. You yourself are in great danger.” 

“You think that I can’t slip in without being observed? If 1t wasn’t 
explosives, I could shift the whole load myself even by water...’’ Comrade 
Sin said with vexation, and exchanged a firm handshake with Cho Dong 
Chun. 

The mother left the room and saw the mistress of the house standing 
guard near the kitchen door. She looked round, there wasn’t a soul to be 
seen. She seized the woman’s hand. 

‘““Thank you!” the mother said to her. 

“You're welcome. It’s going to be hard for you, comrade chairman, 
to walk so far,” the young woman said with a smile, taking off the white 
kerchief on her head and covering her mouth with it shyly. 

‘‘Remember, I recently asked you to visit the women living at a 
distance from the settlement, beyond the pass, in order to accept them into 
the Women’s Association. We'll meet again,”’ the mother said quietly and 
again gripped her by the hand. 

The sun was beginning to descend towards the west and long shadows 
lay on the ground. 

The mother set off slowly when Comrade Sin, who had started ahead, 
turned off in the direction of the water-mill. 
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Opening the door to the kitchen, Cho Dong Chun nodded to her in 
farewell and vanished inside. He would leave the house through the back 
door and go straight into the woods. 

Entering the forest, the mother looked back. 

The blackened walls of the solitary log house standing amid the 
mountains were lit by the afternoon sunshine, the young mistress, her head 
again covered with the white kerchief, was standing with the pestle in her 
hand, waving almost imperceptibly. She had a warm smile and her white 
teeth gleamed in the slanting rays of the setting sun. 

The thoughts that crowded into her head at that moment made her 
heart flutter. 

This little house that was dear to her heart, where, despite poverty 
and all the injustices of this world, people lived a worthy, full-blooded life, 
gave her a feeling of great joy and strengthened her will to struggle. 

With a gentle smile on her lips, the mother walked faster and faster, 
listening to the even beat coming from the water-mill. 

- Comrade Sin was squatting by the mill, drinking water. 

As they walked together across Haejigae Pass, he told her about 

conditions at the mine. 


The youngest child in a family is always dear and precious. But Ul 
Nam was dear and precious to the mother not only because he was her 
youngest son. It was U] Nam’s tiny hands smelling of milk which patted 
her wounded breast and enabled her to unite the shattered bits of her will 
to live into one whole, when her trampled and bloody soul was convulsed 
with pain. It was Ul Nam with his charming laughter and caressing 
whisper who soothed her aching heart when the wound grew deeper and 
ever more painful. In those tormented nights when she couldn’t sleep, it 
was the warmth of his body in her embrace which imparted to her the 
warmth and love of life. She did not talk to the growing Won Nam and 
Gap Sun about her bitter memories, about the burdens of a hard life, nor 
about her anxieties for the future--she complained of all these things to Ul 
Nam, who had not yet learned to speak. And then with his little hands he 
would pat her breast and face and chortle loudly. Half of the mother’s 
long-suffering life had been spent in these endless talks with Ul Nam. 
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He was for the mother a son, a close friend, an adviser who shared with her 
all the troubles of life. 

But in these days cares fell on the mother’s shoulders which she 
couldn’t discuss even with Ul Nam. Sensing this, Ul Nam began to probe 
for the reason and each time it became more and more difficult for the 
mother to evade his questions. 

All night long various thoughts passed through the mother’s head. At 
last she concluded that the whole business of getting the explosives out of 
the mine territory was her affair. She was not yet confident that she would 
be able to handle the assignment when the mine was guarded by police and 
there were more of them than workers. But it was also unquestionable that 
it was easier for the women to operate there than for the men. Therefore, 
the Women’s Association had to play an active part in the undertaking 
and she herself, being the person responsible for the work of the district 
women’s organization, had to be the initiator. Because she had only 
recently become the leader of the Women’s Association, she had not yet 
had time to visit the women’s organization at the mine. And now the 
opportunity presented itself to go there. Moreover, the fact that the 
concubine of the mine owner had not yet told anyone of her encounter in 
the night made a great impression on her. In any case, she must go and 
familiarize herself with the situation, then, perhaps, some way might be 
found of bringing out the two crates of explosives. 

Deciding that she must go and tell Comrade Cho Dong Chun her 
opinion that day, she got ready, taking a sickle and broad strap. 

Suddenly Ul Nam arrived, who had gone off early to play in Yong 
Sil’s house. 

“Mama, where are you off to?”’ 

“For wood. There’s nothing to heat with. I must bring in a few loads 
of kindling.” 

“Mama, you don’t have to do that, I'll gather wood.” 

“Better to sit on a cold floor than heat with kindling prepared by 
you,” the mother said mockingly. 

“Why is that? If you go alone into the forest to gather kindling while I 
sit at home, I'll be criticized.” 

“How so, criticized? You are still small. All you have to do is obey 
your elders and study diligently.” 

‘“‘Mama, you don’t realize. In order to overcome the Japs we children 
must not sit idle either.” 

“Just look how clever he’s become. Teaching his mother yet. I know 
you’ve done many good things recently.” 

‘“‘Mama, why have you been neglecting your studies these past few 
days?” Ul Nam looked at her sternly, like a teacher. 
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“Just so happened. But I’ve been reading a lot on my own.” 

‘Mama, the night school teacher told us that if people don’t study 
and pretend to know everything, in time they become dolts.” 

“All right, I understand. I will certainly learn my lessons and answer 
to you.” 

‘“‘What does a lesson mean?” 

“That I don’t know exactly. They say that in the past people studied 
and then recited what they had learned to the teacher. That was called a 
lesson.”’ 

“Oh? That means you will recite what you have learned to me?” Ul 
Nam started laughing and went out into the backyard and picked up a 
child’s A-frame carrier, made for him by his brother. 

“Ul Nam, today you must stay home and guard the house. I'll be 
quick.” 

“I don’t want to. You go for wood and I stay home? I’ll be bawled 
out.” 

“Don’t worry, you won’t be.” 
The mother tried to figure out what she could say to her son, but 
couldn’t think of anything and again tried to persuade him to stay home. 

“T can’t. In the Children’s Corps we have to give a daily account of 
work we have done.”’ 

“Ul Nam, why don’t you obey your mother, eh?” 

He was so attractive and charming at that moment that she felt like 
hugging him, but in the interests of the cause she couldn’t reveal her 
feelings and this pained her. Ul Nam’s insulted gaze increased her spiritual 
suffering. 

“Listen, Ul Nam, my little one!” 

Holding the sickle and strap under her arm, the mother walked up to 
her son who looked sulky, pressed his chubby cheeks with her palms and 
looked into his eyes. 

“Tomorrow or the day after we'll go together. But today it is 
impossible. You invite Chang Ho from the Onsong house over and 
together guard the house carefully. If mayor Pyon comes to see me, tell 
him I’ve gone for kindling. Since you are a member of the Children’s 
Corps you should realize that you cannot go with adults when they have 
important business.” 

Striving to comprehend his mother’s words, Ul Nam peered at her 
intently, blinking eyes like round grapes. His black eyes, framed by long 
eye-lashes, shone affectionately. 

‘“‘Mama, are you going to Mount Salgu?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“To Hyongjebawi cave?” 
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‘What do you know about the cave?” 

“We all know. That’s wonderful! All right, you go by yourself and I'll 
guard the house.” 

“What are you so cheerful about?” the mother asked uneasily. 

“TI know why you're going there, mama.” 

“So why am I going there?”’ 

“For the sake of the revolution, right?” 

The mother looked round. 

But dead silence reigned in the village. Everyone had gone to the 
fields and the streets were quite deserted. 

“Ul Nam, I ask you not to utter those words to anyone,” the mother 
said gravely. 

“Do you think I don’t know that? In our Children’s Corps everyone 
swore to die, but not to betray the secrets of the organization...” 

“Yes, secrets must certainly be kept,” the mother murmured, not 
taking her tender gaze off his face. 

“It’s marvellous! Everyone in our house is working for the 
revolution.” 

Tears came to the mother’s eyes when she saw UI Nam skipping 
about, clapping his hands with joy. At the thought that four weak human 
creatures, like fragile shells, by a miracle not drowned in the sea of blood 
spilled by the enemy, driven by violent storms of life, had matured and 
taken the straight road of revolution, burning with desire to crush the 
hated enemy, the mother again grew agitated. 

She was afraid that at any moment she might break down and burst 
into tears and turning away, she patted her son’s cheeks lovingly. Then she 
quickly rose and headed straight into the forest. 

Jae Chun from the lower settlement, who was standing guard by the 
rendezvous point of Hyongjebawi, greeted the mother with surprise. 

Since the night before members of the organization had been in 
session, busy with preparations for the forthcoming uprising. For several 
days running Yong Sil and Gap Sun had not left the cave since they were 
printing agitational material for the villages on the hectograph, as well as 
leaflets which were to be distributed among the inhabitants of the district 
on the day of the uprising. The group which was occupied with the 
composition of the material worked at a flat outcropping in the very 
corner of the deep cave in the light of a kerosene lamp. 

The leaders of the YCL, headed by Du Hyok, were seeking ways of 
bringing out the explosives on the basis of the information which had 
come from the mine yesterday. At the very beginning, the headquarters of 
the insurrection had assigned the tasks: the organization at the mine was 
responsible for stealing the explosives, but after they were conveyed across 
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the bridge, their subsequent transportation was the task of the Armed 
Youth Detachment. Without explosives it would be impossible to destroy 
the Japanese pillboxes, without them bombs could not be made for the 
forthcoming guerrilla attack on the town. 

The report from the mine caused a great stir since the Armed Youth 
Detachment placed great hopes. on the explosives, thinking that with their 
help the problem of weapons could also be resolved. So, although it had 
been decided that the question would be discussed only after the arrival of 
the political worker, the general fluster made everyone eager to express a 
viewpoint. But despite their expectations, the political worker, who was 
supposed to be there in the morning, did not come, only a courier from the 
town safe-house with a note. It said that the person they were awaiting had 
gone to meet the guerrillas, moreover, new circumstances had arisen 
which prevented him from coming. The question of the explosives should 
be discussed together with the chairman of the district women’s organiz- 
ation and this person would soon arrive. 

The gathering impatiently awaited the chairman of the Women’s 
Association, the time dragged, and everyone began to make guesses as to 
the identity of the chairman when suddenly Won Nam’s mother turned 
up, which greatly surprised Jae Chun, who was one of Won Nam’s closest 
friends. 

When the news spread throughout the cave that the chairman of the 
Women’s Association had come, the tension grew and those present 
exchanged inquiring glances. All their hopes were pinned on her arrival. 
Everyone knew very well how important it was for the forthcoming 
uprising to safely bring out the explosives, knew that the chairman of the 
Women’s Association was supposed to come to the cave in order to solve 
the problem which was now beset by serious difficulties caused by 
unanticipated circumstances. 

“Do you know who the chairman of the Women’s Association is?” 
Yong Sil whispered to Gap Sun while holding a hectograph roller. 

“T don’t, to tell the truth. I didn’t even know there was a women’s 
organization in the Sangdong district.” 

“Nor did I. Which means we don’t realize how the revolutionary 
forces have grown in recent times.” 

“Y ou’re right. The chairman of the Women’s Association must be an 
important bird since she has come here to help resolve the problem of the 
explosives. It’s too tough a nut for anybody here to crack,” Gap Sun said 
in a thrilled voice, tidying the printed leaflets. 

In the meantime, by the flat stone slab where Du Hyok was sitting, 
the youths were exchanging whispered remarks. 

“So, who is the chairman of the Women’s Association? Why didn’t 
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anybody tell me about it?”’ the chairman of the YCL organization of the 
village of Tokgol complained in a childishly naive manner. He had just 
been insisting that a group from the Armed Youth Detachment should 
raid the Japanese garrison and create. panic among the soldiers, while 
simultaneously a second group would cross the river unseen. 

‘Indeed, who is the chairman of the Women’s Association?” Gyong 
Suk asked, darting a glance at Du Hyok. 

‘Unfortunately, Ido not know either. I was told that the chairman of 
the district women’s organization is a member of the leadership of the 
insurrection but I was not told who she was. But she is here now and we 
will soon learn her identity, so just be patient.” 

Footsteps were heard at the entrance. The cave was large and deep, so 
the hollow sounds of footsteps carried well in it, and it took a little time to 
walk to its depths. 


Impatiently the youth gazed at the yawning mouth of the cave. 

‘“‘Mother, there’s a puddle here, be careful.” 

Jae Chun’s voice sounded, he was guiding the mother, and the dim 
light of the kerosene lamp illuminated the figure of a rather tall woman in 
white. 

Bowing her head low and gazing from side to side, the woman took 
one cautious step after another because her eyes were not yet accustomed 
to the gloom of the cave. A certain uncertainty could be sensed in the gait 
of this tall, slender woman with bowed head. There was also something 
familiar in her appearance, it seemed to the assembled young people. 

“Why, whois that?” Yong Sil whispered, breathless with excitement, 
her fingers digging into Gap Sun’s arm. But Gap Sun’s heart was already 
beating wildly. Gripping Yong Sil’s outstretched hands, without saying a 
word, she peered intently at the silhouette outlined in the half-darkness. 

At last the light of the kerosene lamp revealed the woman and both 
Gap Sun and Yong Sil flung themselves at her. 

‘*“Mama!”’ 

The other comrades clustered round too—Du Hyok, Gyong Suk, 
those who were working on the leaflet texts in the depths of the cave and 
those who were occupied with cleaning their rifles. 

‘So this is where you are!” 

‘‘Mama, how comes it you’re...?”” Gap Sun hurriedly asked, stamping 
her feet. 

‘“‘Oh yes. Things are as you see,” the mother said with a warm smile, 
sweeping her gaze over the assembled youth. “‘All familiar comrades, I 
see.”’ 

That one word uttered by her—‘‘comrades”—put an end to Gap 
Sun’s bewilderment. Yong Sil and Gap Sun again seized each other’s 
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hands and hugged tightly. The chairman of the Women’s Association, 
whose arrival everyone had looked forward to soexpectantly, turned out 
to be the mother of Gap Sun and Won Nam, a person whom Yong Sil 
loved. 

A feeling of their own dignity, pride and also rapture filled the hearts 
of the young people present. The ideas of the revolution, with their 
enormous force of attraction, would sooner or later hold sway over the 
hearts of the people of the whole world, would lead all friends onto one 
path. And being the participants in the coming revolution, they felt an 
irresistible urge to announce loudly and proudly to the whole world who 
they were. 

Together with them, the mother rejoiced. 

These were her fellow-villagers with whom she met daily, morning 
and evening, the comrades of her son and daughter and future daughter- 
in-law. Now they were meeting in a militant, revolutionary atmosphere on 
an important question of organizational work. And the mother ex- 
perienced such joy, it was like finding long lost children or relatives. 

‘‘Mother, come through here, please!” 

Du Hyok took her by the hand and led her to the flat slab where a 
small desk stood. 

“To be honest, I did not think that you would be the one to come 
here.”’ 

When Du Hyok, who was walking in front of the mother, said these 
words, there was again a buzzing in the cave. 

“Why not? Do you think I am not capable of leading revolutionary 
work?” 

“Oh, no, not that, just...” 

His face all smiles, Du Hyok sat the mother down by the desk and 
looked intently into her kind face. 

“I understand your feelings. But first we'll have to discuss the 
business which brought me here,” the mother said, turning to face the 
comrades who surrounded her. With smiles, they dispersed to their places. 
Her words not only carried the dignity of the mother, but also made others 
feel she was an able organizer. 

With the arrival of the mother their anxiety died down and their 
spirits lifted, even though the task in hand was no closer to a solution. 

Everybody was merry and cheerful and the work went well—for 
those who were cleaning rifles, for those who were working on the 
hectograph and for the members of the armed detachment who were 
engaged in target practice. 

By the flat slab, the discussion of how to bring out the explosives 
proceeded in this mood of general uplift. 
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For nearly ten days there was a lull, not a single leaflet was 
distributed. However, this lull seemed suspicious to the enemy and they 
grew alarmed. Hosokawa thought the quiescence was due to the fact that 
the garrison under his command kept the district under particularly tight 
control, maintaining public order, he fondly imagined, and therefore the 
communist party had been forced to give up its activities. But the goggle- 
eyed sergeant, Shimaki, the commander of the gendarme detail in the 
mining settlement, and the chief of police thought otherwise. Without 
superfluous fuss, they kept a sharp watch, considering that the lull was a 
sign of the impending storm. Kang Bong Gyu, the mine owner, paid no 
attention whatsoever. He had set his eyes on the mine, and bought it 
cheaply, taking advantage of the financial difficulty and inexperience of 
the previous owner. The latter had conducted tunnelling work incorrectly 
and he had finally given up. The new mine owner, Kang Bong Gyu, at 
once expanded the workings, hired a large number of experts, had a new 
geodesic survey made and was holding talks on the laying of a branch 
railway line. Asa result, his enterprise revived and on top of everything a 
rich vein had been discovered. The previous year the mine had become a 
subsidiary of a large non-ferrous monopoly, the Toyo Mining Company, 
which made it easier to purchase needed materials and to sell the product. 
The resultant control over the mine operation was rather negligible. These 
days Kang Bong Gyu was greatly preoccupied with the negotiations, 
trying to take advantage of the significantly improved quality of the 
produced ore to gain a favourable decision on the dragged-out question of 
construction of a branch railway line, as well as to raise the price of the ore 
delivered to the Toyo Mining Company. He also wanted to build a small 
dressing plant. The only thing he was interested in was making money. He 
saw the tranquillity reigning in the mining settlement and surrounding 
villages in the light of a positive phenomenon and if some trouble or other 
arose, he considered it was wholly the job of the army and police to tackle 
it. The sole thing he really feared was a strike. Only recently had a rich 
gold-bearing vein been discovered and the miners were forced to work day 
and night in the sweat of their brow. If a strike or the like occurred at this 
time, his losses would be incalculable. 
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Kang Bong Gyu made the senior superintendent watch the miners at 
the entrance to the mine, so that they would not twiddle their thumbs, and 
would not allow the overseers to leave the face. He goaded out all 
inspectors to prevent a slowdown at the mine. 

Superficially, the work at the mine was proceeding smoothly. Kang 
Bong Gyu began to dream of the day when he would be able to buy shares 
in the Toyo Mining Company and become a major share-holder. 

Precisely then, the incident with the explosives happened. Not only 
were they in the custody of the enterprise, a sharp eye on them was kept by 
the military and police, and here, right from under the nose of the 
superintendent, no less than two crates had vanished from the depot. The 
affair had taken a serious turn. The loss was a slap in the face to 
Hosokawa, who had boasted of his successes with considerable self- 
importance, and caused great alarm in the already concerned bulgy-eyed 
gendarme sergeant and chief of police. It was like a thunder clap in the 
middle of a sunny day. Hosokawa hastily despatched a platoon of soldiers 
to the mine and to strengthen the guard at the bridge and personally took 
charge of the search in Sangdong. Everybody who could take part in the 
search was mobilized—gendarmes, the garrison, the police, the inspectors 
of the mining company. But it produced no results. They were unable to 
discover where the explosives had gone nor were any leads found. The 
mine was located in a mountain gorge, right up against dense forest 
country, and if the explosives had been taken there, it would be like 
looking for a needle in a haystack. Nobody believed in his heart that the 
search would yield any results—neither those who spurred on the ferreting 
with shouts, nor those engaged in it. Eyes popping, the enemy rushed 
about the mine, wishing at all costs to unearth the vanished explosives. 
The enemy was able to learn that the explosives were located somewhere in 
the vicinity of the mine, but it was practically impossible to find them in 
the huge maze of long-abandoned drifts and faces. The ransacking 
produced nothing, but the local inhabitants and the miners were subjected 
to interrogations and searches and as a result alarm and anxiety reigned 
over the mine and its environs. 

On one of these troubled days, a miner came up to the surface after 
fifteen straight hours of drilling without respite. He squinted his eyes 
against the bright sunshine after the subterranean half-darkness, took a 
few steps, and fell down dead. 

This tragic death exemplified the fate of all miners and served as a 
passionate call for the destruction of capitalist society. 

Most miners died in this manner. In the footsteps of a father or 
brother, while still a child, immature, the future miner would go to work 
under a blackened mountain of waste with a pick over his shoulder, 
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whistling despite the curses of supervisors and overseers, senior and 
assistant. On the way to work he would bake soya in the open field and on 
the return journey would catch fish by setting off explosives in the water. 
When the youngster grew up, he was handed a miner’s lamp and a basket 
and he began his real working life, down in the drift. The lungs of the 
young miner were coated with dust, his head ached from the blows of the 
overseer’s stick, his body was a mass of sores because of the frequent 
accidents during blasting. In the infernal darkness of the mine he yearned 
for light and his skin became paler and paler. With the years, only the 
unprotected face acquired the hue.of not quite carbonized charcoal from 
the blasting and rock dust. When he came out of the mine, it seemed to him 
that the sky had turned yellow and went round and round, while at home, 
before his head cleared, the weeping of hungry children and the laments of 
his wife grated on his ears. And then he began to yell or to cry, to beat his 
fist upon the table or try to drown the anguish in his heart in liquor. But 
the world was cruel and the pay cheque meagre—blood and tears were not 
acknowledged. With the passage of time, arduous toil and hunger wore 
out his body, dried up the blood in his veins, clogged his lungs with dust. 
And when the man began to spit blood, he was then an experienced miner, 
hewer, whose every word was accompanied by curses. His assistant behind 
him, dour and sullen, he trudged to the face where the acrid smell of 
explosives assaulted his nostrils. 

It rarely happened that a miner died at home, in bed. The majority 
perished in cave-ins, from an accidental explosion in a forgotten bore- 
hole, or they departed this life while climbing up with unsteady step. 
Hardest of all for the miners, was the death of a comrade who toppled to 
the ground before their eyes. 

And even though the miners toiled day after day without respite, 
extracting gold and silver at the cost of life, they lived very poorly, in straw 
huts held up by slender poles, with a piece of sacking to make do for a 
door, or in one-room shanties, huddled together like pig-sties. Their 
furniture consisted of a wooden box covered with newspaper, standing all 
by itself in the coldest place in the room. Their children, fathers and 
mothers resembled living skeletons, transparent, pallid skin, like the 
pellicle of overripe beans, stretched over bones. 

Their whole lifelong, the miners hungered, spat blood and grew 
emaciated for the sake of the satiety and wealth of the despicable 
capitalists, and gradually turned into living corpses. Like wound-up 
puppets, they plodded to their hearth, fell and died at the foot of the 
blackened waste-dump, staring menacingly at them from on high. 

Death does its business quickly. The miner’s body was covered witha 
straw sack and not having made up their minds to whom the grievous news 
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should be conveyed, elderly and young miners surrounded the corpse, 
sorrowful and mute. Wrath and hatred burned in their flaxen-pale faces. 

A new unrest gripped the mine. The garrison soldiers, policemen, 
gendarmes, superintendents and overseers rained down blows, brandished 
and wielded bayonets, clubs, sticks, watched the miners apprehensively, 
sensing in their silent calm a portent of the impending storm, and retreated 
in fear. 

Soon, the news of the miner’s death had flashed through the 
settlement. The widow, a barefooted woman of around forty with an 
infant in her arms, ran up to the body covered with the sack and eyes wide- 
open with horror, crouched down, bursting into loud sobs. 

“Why did you die, leaving your family? How can I survive alone and 
feed the children?”’ the woman lamented, as one after another her children 
came up and began weeping. 

The weather suddenly changed and clouds veiled the sky under which 
the mountain of waste rock towered darkly. It gazed arrogantly down, as 
though preparing to wipe everything living off the face of the earth. 

In this bitter hour, the mother arrived at the mining settlement. The 
lengthy discussions at the meeting in Hyongjebawi cave had come to 
nothing. At last the mother’s proposal was adopted: she herself would find 
out what the situation at the mine was like and to the best of her ability 
would resolve the problem with the help of the local women’s organi- 
zation. No one knew how many days the operation would take. But her 
long absence could arouse the suspicions of Pyon Jang Guk, who kept a 
close watch on her house. The YCL organization was given the task of 
diverting his attention and it assigned the job to Ung Pal. The mother’s 
plan was supported by Cho Dong Chun, who arrived on her heels. When 
she was getting ready to leave the house, Pyon Jang Guk was skulking 
around. The enemy sensed that the disappearance of the explosives at the 
mine was only one link in the chain of events and enforced strict 
surveillance over the houses whose owners had aroused suspicion. With 
his characteristic quick-wittedness, Ung Pal distracted Pyon Jang Guk’s 
attention. 

If Won Nam really was a Red, he might well come home at such a 
heated moment. And so Pyon Jang Guk settled himself under the old 
apricot tree which grew behind Won Nam’s house and intently watched 
the yard, house and road. And then out of the clear blue sky Ung Pal 
materialized. He began to tell him that it was a waste of time to be 
suspicious of such an elderly woman, that who really warranted an eye 
kept on them was the youth, such as, for instance, Gap Sun or Yong Sil, 
and that he had just seen them exchanging some kind of notes and 
whispering in Yong Sil’s house. Dumbfounded by this news, Pyon Jang 
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Guk rushed off. Taking advantage of the diversion, the mother unobtru- 
sively slipped out of the house. By the bridge she had had to endure a 
rather unpleasant procedure and she realized that it would be no easy 
matter to bring out the explosives. The enemy behaved insolently. 
Although the mother carried only one basket, they searched her from head 
to foot and persistently inquired as to who she was going to see, where and 
on what business. 

Having passed through the guardpost with difficulty, she made it to 
the mining settlkement and became the witness of an all too common 
tragedy. 

When she arrived, she couldn’t help looking at the louring sky and the 
mountain of waste rock, its immense bulk pressing down on the settlement 
and its inhabitants. Her ears were pierced by the loud sobbing of the 
woman who had lost her husband and the cries of her children. On the 
earthen-coloured faces of these living skeletons, only the eyes shone with 
tears. 

‘“‘What are you doing standing here? Get going! Back into the face!” 

The overseer drove the miners, brandishing his stick. A policeman, 
wearing a cap with a strap under the chin, his hand on the hilt of his sabre, 
stamped his feet and shouted: 

‘‘Disperse! Never seen a dead man?” 

The miners stared at the hated Japanese with eyes glittering with 
wrath and with unsteady steps headed for the mine in a throng, as though 
wishing to escape the heart-rending lamentations of the widowed woman. 

The oppressive atmosphere at the mine and the necessity of swiftly 
carrying out the assignment weighed heavily on the mother, but her 
agitated heart cooled and calmed down, like red-hot metal that cools and 
hardens. The tragedy and sorrow were too great, the sufferings of the 
miners too onerous. She was gripped by anger and thirst for vengeance. 
Only the revolution could save them. Only when the enemy was 
annihilated would the torments of her poor compatriots end and their 
tortured souls find peace. 

Walking through the mining settlhement, where everything was 
covered with dust and waste lay everywhere, the mother saw with her own 
eyes and heard with her own ears those tears, those cries, which she herself 
had emitted and which were torn out of her anguished soul in the sea of 
blood and flames in Paenamugol. 

I swear that I will bring out the explosives. And we will unleash 
thunder on your heads, cursed bandits. 

Thinking thus and preserving her external composure, the mother 
began to look for the house she had been directed to by Comrade Sin. 
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The chairman of the women’s organization at the mine was about 
thirty-five years old. She had a baby. Later the mother learned that she 
was Comrade Sin’s wife. In contrast to her husband, inclined to fuss and 
be hot-tempered, the wife was simple and sedate. Her plump bright gums, 
the large wooden pin stuck crookedly into the thick bun of hair—all 
suggested a decent, hard-working woman. 

“We thought of all sorts of things,” the chairman of the women’s 
organization at the mine said, and added that the two comrades who had 
been in the face had got out safely and escaped together with Comrade Sin. 
Vexedly, she continued: 

‘“‘We considered, for example, dividing up the explosives, suspending 
them on the back and strapping a child over them and thus carrying them 
out; or making a sack in two sections and filling one with explosives and 
the top with grain and carrying it out on top of the head. Anyhow, we 
invented various ruses but didn’t come up with anything brilliant. Those 
bastards are on the alert, they’re snooping all over the mine and in such 
circumstances it’s difficult to pass through with nothing in your hands, let 
alone carrying explosives.” 

“Is there no other route?” the mother asked, already knowing the 
answer. 

‘If there was another route, we would have used it. It’s as though the 
settlement were besieged, only the one road leading to the bridge is open. 
At the bridge they search people as thoroughly as if they were looking for 
lice. The other night those people,” (she used the expression as though she 
were apologizing for the fact that her husband was one of those people) 
“fled through a ventilator shaft of an abandoned face that was flooded. 
Picking moments when the inspector had his back turned, they slipped out 
one by one. They weren’t caught because they went into the forest, but if 
one tries to go to town via the bridge, it’s unlikely that one would get 
through safely.” 

Without any enthusiasm the mother listened to her story, knowing 
beforehand that she would not hear anything reassuring—that much was 
clear from the first reply. But the helpless air of the leader of the local 
organization could not but worry the mother. 
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The chairman of the women’s organization at the mine gazed 
hopefully at the mother, thinking that since the leadership had sent her, 
she naturally must have some extraordinary scheme in mind and 
complaining of her helplessness, said in a low voice: 

‘How fine it would be if the women could handle things when the 
men are helpless. But our women are crushed with cares, they have 
children on their hands and only one thought: how to survive, and so they 
don’t know much about the revolution.”’ 

Her embarrassed smile again revealed her fleshy gums and she shifted 
the baby from her back to give him a breast. With deep sympathy the 
mother looked at the woman’s careworn face. 

“Does it ever happen that a person knows everything from birth? The 
time will come when we too will see the light. The baby is less than a year 
old, I suppose?” the mother asked, stroking the child’s head. 

The infant was very thin, sparse, yellowish hair covered his head. 

“Oh, no, he’s a year and three months already. I haven’t enough milk 
and so he’s sickly. Perhaps the time will come when we will be able to feed 
our children so they can eat their fill...” 

“T think that time will come soon. The women who, like you and I, 
hope only for a happy future, have all taken the path of revolution, so the 
Japanese yoke will soon be thrown off.” 

‘Yes, we live in this faith, but it’s hard to live.” 

Even though they had met for the first time, a heart-to-heart talk, as if 
between old friends, developed. They were both kind and open-hearted, 
yet at the same time these two simple women dressed in drab homespun 
clothing were not the women of the past who knew only the cares and 
concerns of daily life—they were participants in revolutionary struggle. 
And this sense of pride that they met as revolutionary comrades at once 
made them feel close to each other and be frank. 

“We discussed many problems when we studied the Ten-Point 
Programme of the Association for the Restoration of the Fatherland,” the 
mother said and after a pause continued evenly. “In order to triumph in 
the revolution we must win over the majority of people and now we know 
that many people support us. We must attract to our side all those who are 
opposed to the Japanese imperialists. Do you not have such people here?” 

Since when she had left Sangdong, the mother had had a thought in 
the back of her mind and now she awaited the reply of the chairman of the 
women’s organization at the mine with hope. But she did not like what she 
heard. 

“Those cursed tyrants give only us poor people no peace. We have 
discussed this among ourselves. Are there nice, kind rich people anywhere 
in the world? Even though there are many people at the mine, it’s not hard 
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to figure out what they are like. Besides ordinary miners, there are 
wretched types such as inspectors and other employees, overseers—all of 
them are worse than dogs.” 

“Perhaps among the women there are some who can be relied upon?” 
the mother asked, expecting an affirmative reply. 

“What’s the use of talking about the women? They are exactly like 
their husbands. Here you can’t find a decent woman.” 

“I have heard that the concubine of the mine owner is kind. Is that 
so?” the mother asked point-blank, thinking that obliqueness would only 
be a waste of time. 

“You're speaking about the woman from Yusupyong?”’ 

“TI don’t know where she’s from, but I was told that on that day she 
witnessed the operation with the explosives.” 

“That is so. She comes from Yusupyong. We don’t know precisely 
about her past, we had no need to know. Rumour has it that she comes 
froma poor family and that she was given to the man in payment of debts, 
but what she is actually like, I don’t know.” 

This simple and kind woman in appearance had begun to speak with 
such indifference that the mother was disturbed. But are there any women 
without a history in this world? Even before the establishment of the 
Women’s Association the underground worker had said more than once 
that it was wrong to turn away from anyone without first learning what 
was in his soul. He stressed that if one acted in this manner, too few people 
would be attracted to revolutionary work and in the final count the 
Korean revolution would not triumph. That was one of the main 
postulates of the Command. 

The mother recalled how Han Jong Su, a member of the political 
action group, had been criticized for his incorrect approach to the 
interpreter Pak during the operation in Woljonggae. 

“What do you think, those vipers have not yet located the face where 
the explosives are cached?”’ 

“It looks like they intend to search all the drifts, starting at the 
bottom level. But so far, they haven’t got there,” the woman replied 
somewhat uncertainly as a consequence of the conversation shifting so 
abruptly from the concubine of the mine owner to a new topic. 

“But doesn’t that seem odd to you? Your husband told me that she 
had seen the explosives being carried in there...”’ 

“Even if they know, nothing terrible will happen. If we learn that the 
Japanese are intending to search there, the explosives can be removed 
through a side gallery. Few people know about it, only Uncle Man Suora 
few old miners like my husband, who have lived here since the day the 
mine was first opened,” the chairman of the women’s organization at the 
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mine interrupted, speaking quickly and confidently, as though displeased 
by the mother’s remarks about the mine owner’s concubine—a member of 
the rich family. 

‘Nevertheless, she might talk about it, and then they will make a 
search.”’ 

Finding no grounds to counter the mother’s calm conclusion, with a 
sullen expression the woman began to wipe the perspiration on the baby’s 
forehead, who was sucking on her breast with difficulty. 

This conviction, which resembled stubbornness, of a simple and kind 
woman, reminded the mother of the death of the miner which she had just 
witnessed. It was the death of an exhausted, tormented representative of 
the working class, out of whom the enemy had squeezed the last juices. 
Seeing this, it was impossible not to hate, not to curse all rich people, one 
couldn’t even have a good attitude to the well-fed and happy members of 
their families, to their very shadows. The world was divided into 
implacably hostile classes. That was why this kind woman had such a 
revulsion for the still young concubine of the mine owner, who was just as 
unhappy and perhaps on their side. 

Having compfehended this, the mother no longer wondered at the 
woman’s uncompromising attitude, her gaze softened and a smile 
appeared on her lips. 

“When I was a girl I was a servant to a despicable rich man. I don’t 
know about those who go to rich people of their own free will, but those 
who are forced into it suffer greatly and weep a lot. Don’t think I am 
defending that woman. But if the explosives are still in the face and if that 
woman, knowing it, did not betray the secret, then probably she well 
remembers how hard it was for her in her own family.”’ 

But Sin’s wife maintained her silence, eyes fixed on her baby. 

‘And what shall we do now, when we have no other way of carrying 
out the explosives? It would be good to find out in detail about her,” the 
mother said with a smile. 

‘“‘We never even thought about it,” Sin’s wife replied, lowering her 
head in confusion. A light blush suffused her face. “I always thought of 
those who live in luxury at the expense of others as the enemy...” she said 
with an embarrassed smile and then continued seriously: 

“It will not be so hard to find out about her. An old man by the name 
of Man Su lives in the settlement. He is an old miner and a member of the 
organization. Since this spring his aunt, an old woman, has been living 
with him. She comes from the same village as the concubine of the mine 
owner. That old lady will probably soon come here. She often visits the 
owner’s concubine and every few days she comes to tell me who visits their 
house. Because of the calamity at the mine the Japs might cook up 
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something in fright and so I invited her beforehand.” 

“You see...” 

The mother was grateful to this woman who had just displayed such 
stubbornness and who, after listening to only a few words, had simply and 
quickly understood and supported her. She thought that this woman 
possessed the qualities inherent in the working class and which she herself 
so lacked, and seizing her large as rakes, toilworn hands, busy with the 
baby, whispered: 

“T have just arrived at the mine. And of course I cannot predict 
exactly how this woman will behave. But I cannot remain indifferent when 
I hear that she witnessed how the explosives were taken and that she 1s, as 
you said, from a poor family. In order to successfully accomplish the 
revolution we must rouse everyone to struggle who can take our side, even 
if they are not yet prepared for it. It seems to me that she is a person who 
has not yet lost her conscience. If, with the help of this woman we can 
figure out the right way to go about it, then perhaps our problem will be 
easily solved.” 

“Certainly,” the chairman of the women’s organization at the mine 
said without any hesitation. “Having listened to you, comrade chairman 
of the Women’s Association,” she continued, ‘IJ have come to the 
conclusion that I have been leftist. But what can you do? Day and night we 
think about the work in the mine and therefore never see anything beyond 
our nose.” 

The woman’s tanned face, her embarrassed smile as she glanced from 
side to side, her tightly coiled hair held with a wooden pin undoubtedly 
made by her husband—the mother was attracted by all this. 

‘‘Why do you speak thus? I have truly learned a lot from you,” the 
mother said sincerely. The words of the mother threw the woman into 
confusion. 

“Oh, don’t say that! I have the feeling that I have met with a sister and 
so I chatter away, saying the first thing that comes into my head, I’m even 
ashamed.”’ 

At this moment, when the two women were holding hands and having 
a heart-to-heart talk, the neighbour who was keeping guard suddenly 
began to raise a fuss, scattering the chickens in the yard. 

Sin’s wife listened intently. There was a rustle, someone was 
cautiously approaching. Then she relaxed and said witha smile: “It’s Man 
Su’s aunt.” 

Shortly someone coughed near the mound of earth surrounding the 
house, the door made of sacking opened, and a gray-haired granny, feeling 
the door-post and wall with one hand, entered the kitchen and stopped. 

“Is Chang Bom’s mother at home?”’ the old lady inquired, looking up 
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somewhere, although both women were right before her eyes. Her 
cautious footsteps and uncertain movements spoke of very poor eyesight. 
And after coming into the dark mud hut out of the daylight, she most 
likely couldn’t see anything. 

But her voice still spoke in a ringing voice. 

“Come in, please, mother. I have a visitor who has been waiting for 
you.” 

“Who would come to see me, an old woman?” 

Clicking her tongue, the old granny began to grope for a place to sit. 

“Sit here, please!” 

The chairman of the women’s organization at the mine, holding her 
baby in one arm, led the old woman by the hand and sat her down oh the 
floor closer to the hearth. 

Seeing the granny enter, the mother half rose and began to scrutinize 
her carefully. She noticed something familiar about the old woman. The 
old lady’s back was very bent, her thin shoulders poked up, her hair was 
grey and sparse—her whole appearance had altered unrecognizably, but 
her former ringing voice remained and her habit of clicking her tongue. Of 
course, she had aged, but her facial expression spoke of her strong nature. 
The mother at once recognized the mother of Gyong Chol, the granny of 
the house by the well, with whom she had parted so long ago, covered with 
the ashes of Paenamugol, razed to the ground by the punitive troops. 

Positive that she was not mistaken, the mother abruptly rose, seized 
the hand of the old woman and cried: “‘Mother!”’ 

‘““My God, who is it?” 

For along time the old lady studied the mother with her dim eyesight. 
Suddenly her chin trembled and she stretched out her hands. 

“Who is it? Is it really the mother of Won Nam?” 

“Yes, granny, it iss How are you? How much you must have 
endured?” the mother said in a voice constricted with emotion, holding the 
trembling hands of the old woman. 

“Oh, let us not speak of my sufferings. A person suffers and suffers 
and survives, and then such a joyous meeting takes place. How did you, 
mother of Won Nam, live through everything together with your children? 
When you left Paenamugol, you were still a young woman, and now you 
have so many wrinkles...” 

The old lady again clicked her tongue and stroked the mother’s face. 
Blinking her old, bleary eyes, she again asked in a tear-laden voice: 

‘“‘Well, and are the children all well? They must be quite grown up 
now. How old is Ul Nam now?” 

‘Almost ten. He’s a big boy. As for Won Nam, remember, he always 
used to run after Gyong Chol, and he’s now an adult... They often ask, 
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where is the granny from the house by the well? They haven't forgotten 
you.” 

‘Really? They remember me, an old woman? Good for them! I'd like 
to see them again.” 

Wiping her tears with the edge of her skirt, the old lady blew her nose 
and said: 

‘They say that ill times go fast. It seems to me that only yesterday UI 
Nam was weeping on the back of his mother while she sobbed, having lost 
her husband, and you say he is almost ten. I well remember how you and 
the children left our native parts. But you, mother, are a strong, 
determined woman. You did not put up with the arbitrary rule of the 
landowners, you crossed the Tuman River in the footsteps of your 
husband, you endured so much anguish, lost your husband at the hands of 
the Japanese, wandered the face of the earth with your little ones, but you 
raised your children, survived everything, and now you and I have met 
again. You are not an ordinary person, in appearance you were meek, but 
in fact you have a strong nature. How much you must have endured! How 
many bitter tears have you shed!’ the old lady muttered pityingly. 

Listening to the old woman, the chairman of the women’s organi- 
zation at the mine was stirred, tears came, and she wiped her swimming 
eyes with the tape of her skirt. Two fellow-villagers had met by chance and 
she had heard the story of a bitter past she had not known about. But all 
women are familiar with the thorny paths that so many Korean women 
had to walk, which left the traces of bloody tears on them. Fate was not 
kind to anyone. 

“I was still quite young, I had the strength to endure. But how hard it 
must have been for you. How is Gyong Chol?” the mother asked in a 
trembling voice. The warm tears of the old lady kept dropping on her 
hands. 

When the conversation touched on Gyong Chol, the old lady seemed 
to shrink, to wilt, she pressed her lips together and gazed at the mother in 
bewilderment. 

The mother saw a strange light in the dim eyes of the old lady and she 
experienced a sharp pain in her heart, as though it had been pierced by a 
sharp knife. 

‘“Gyong Chol is here too? Or he is living separately?” the mother 
asked haltingly in a trembling voice, holding the old lady’s hand tight as 
the latter lowered her head and averted her face. 

‘Our Gyong Chol isin the next world. He perished at the hands of the 
Japanese monsters.” 

“No!” The unexpected tidings stunned the mother. “How?” burst out 
of her. 
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The old lady gazed at her absent-mindedly and began to speak in a 
calmer voice: 

“I, fool that Iam, am responsible. I thought that it would be possible 
to live in peace if I returned to my native parts. Is there such a place on 
earth in which it is possible for Koreans to live in peace without fearing the 
Japs? I was so stupid that I didn’t even realize what my son was engaged in 
doing. Only later did I learn that like Won Nam’s father he participated in 
the independence movement in order to beat those vile Japs.” 

The old woman stopped crying and told in detail how Gyong Chol 
together with the youth of Yusupyong fought the Japanese. She 
continued: 

“They say that one always thinks of perished children as being good, 
but I have neither son nor daughter left... My husband was killed by the 
Japanese, my hopes rested on my only son... But he died as befits a man. 
Do not blame me for praising my own son. Our Gyong Chol died a hero’s 
death. The enemy bound our Gyong Chol to a tree and before my eyes... 
Those devils specially drove me there and in front of my eyes began to 
plunge their bayonets into him. I began to lose consciousness, I covered 
my eyes, but he didn’t move even an eyebrow, he steadfastly endured all 
the thrusts of the bayonets. When I was shaking with horror, he was 
pierced through and through, the blood flowed out of him in streams, but 
he said to me loudly: ‘Do not weep, it pleases the Japs’...” 

Suddenly a lump came to her throat, and with great difficulty she 
cried loudly: ‘That is how he died!” Then she fell on the mother’s lap, 
covered her face with her hands and broke into sobs. 

Stroking the thin back of the old lady, the mother gazed upwards. 
The terrible anguish which this old, bent woman, now shaking on her lap, 
had endured, profoundly shocked the mother. It seemed that at any 
moment she would shatter into bits and the mother did not have the 
strength to look at her. Sorrow comes to the women of this country from 
the day of their birth and this old lady had suffered for over half a century, 
soon her tears would end. When already elderly, the enemy had taken 
from her the only son and now she walked the thorny path alone, beset by 
the storms of life, a path in which there was no home, no shelter, in which 
to hide from misfortunes. 

Scenes of the horrendous massacre visited by the Japanese bandits on 
Paenamugol floated through the mother’s memory: the moans, sobs, 
screams and howls of her unfortunate fellow-villagers, perishing 1n an 
ocean of fire. It seemed that at any moment her heart would burst. She 
clearly saw the old granny from the house by the well, sobbing and 
stumbling in the sea of blood, she saw herself, still a young woman, 
sobbing and carrying the little Ul] Nam on her back, by a miracle survivors 
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in the sea of blood. They had parted with each other, seeking a new 
harbour, and now, after yet another terrible loss, they had met again in 
order to spill tears of grief and hatred together. 

Blinking, the mother wiped away the tears that blinded her and bit 
her lips at the feelings that engulfed her. Then she began to speak in a 
trembling, hollow voice. Her hoarse voice was that of a person suffocating 
from smoke. 


‘‘T heard then that after your husband died during the punitive raid on 
Paenamugol, you set off for your native parts, and now I have learned that 
even Gyong Chol has been taken from you and you were forced into exile. 
You never forgot your homeland... In truth, why is it so in this world...” 

Upon hearing the words which gnawed at the mother’s heart, the old 
lady’s whole body shook even harder and she wept. 


The mother continued to speak in the same hoarse voice: 

‘They say that a person without a homeland is even worse off than a 
dog left in the yard of a dead master. You, mother, have been deprived of 
Gyong Chol and you have no one to complain to and are forced to wander 
the face of the earth in loneliness.” 

Tenderly stroking the old lady’s trembling back, the mother pro- 
nounced the sorrowful words in a low voice. Suddenly she stopped and 
clenched her teeth tightly. Then she resumed speaking in an emotional 
voice, only still more quietly, and as though wishing to stress the 
importance of her words, whispered into her ear: 


“Mother of Gyong Chol, the day will dawn when we shall take 
vengeance. Remember what Gyong Chol said: no matter how hard it is for 
us, we must not weep. The day is not far off when we shall wipe out the 
Japs.” 

The old lady raised her head. Then, gasping, she hurriedly wiped her 
tears with the edge of her skirt. 

“T, too, believe in that day,” she said in a tearful voice. “That is why I 
live. I do not live in expectation of a comfortable life some day. I will not 
die until the Japs are destroyed. Wrath and hatred for the enemy do not 
permit me to die. The hair of my deceased Gyong Chol, which I keep next 
to my breast, does not allow me to forget this...” 

With a trembling hand the old lady took out a small thin packet 
wrapped in wax paper and unfolded it. 

The mother’s heart began to pound again and tears welled up in her 
eyes, but clenching her teeth, she controlled herself. 

“How good it would be to bury the hair in our motherland, when the 
country becomes independent. Until that day, let us not display tears to 
each other,” the mother of Won Nam said in a trembling voice, taking 
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the old woman’s hands and pressing them against the latter’s withered 
breast. The old granny’s shoulders began to shake again. 

“‘T will not weep any more. Let us harden our hearts and live on. Let 
us forget about tears until our day of vengeance comes,” the old lady said 
and hot tears again spilled down her cheeks. 


This touching meeting, which began in sorrowful memories, gradu- 
ally became a happy one for them. The old lady, giving an occasional sob, 
stroked now the shoulder, now the mother’s hands. 

‘Is it really true? Can such things happen in this world...” 

Every time the mother heard these words, her heart ached. But when 
she recalled that she had an important assignment, she told herself that she 
had no right to give way to memories and grief. 

Choosing an opportune moment when the old lady had calmed down 
a little, the mother asked her about the mine owner’s concubine. The old 
lady, who had almost regained her composure, began to mourn again. 

‘‘How do you know about her? Why is this world so harsh and 
unfeeling? Her story is terrible. Her name is Gwi Sun.”’ Having lamented 
the injustices of ihis world, the old woman launched into her tale: 

‘Her father was an old friend of Gyong Chol’s father. He fell ill and 
died at an early age. With great effort and many tears the mother managed 
to raise her daughter. Her fate is so cruel... Why did she have to be born 
such a beauty?” | 

With many sighs, the old lady continued the tale of the former life of 
Gwi Sun, now the concubine of the mine owner. 

‘“How unlucky she has been! Over half the inhabitants of Yusupyong 
work the land of that scoundrel Kang Bong Gyu, and Gwi Sun’s family 
also rented a field and from the very beginning was in debt to him. 
Moreover, that wretch had had an eye on the girl for a long time, 
preparing to destroy her soul, sc how could she save herself from him? Just 
look at her, there are few such beauties in the world. I must say, all women 
want to be beautiful, but to judge by Gwi Sun, one can see what the 
consequences can be.” 

Her voice rose and fell, now ringing, now a mere whisper. 

‘All people deserve pity. Much is said about who can be pitied, but 
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above all women should be pitied. My fate has not been enviable and 
yours, mother of Won Nan, has not been a happy one, what could be 
worse than to be born a woman in our age? Today we have another widow 
at the mine, how will she live? The very thought makes me shiver. Would 
Gwi Sun have had such an unenviable lot if she had been born a man? It is 
a sin to be born a beautiful woman in this merciless world. So a human 
being is born without any money and without any rights, moreover a 
woman and furthermore beautiful—only troubles lie in store for her. She 
cannot protect herself. Right now Gwi Sun is in reality locked up in a 
corner room in the house of that scoundrel, the mine owner. Every time I 
see her she says that she no longer wants to live... The day before she was 
sent to the house of the mine owner, she twice tried to drown herself in the 
well, but she was rescued. It would have been better for her to drown then. 
But it is difficult to die solely by wishing. What will she have to endure if 
she lives to be my age! Why are our Koreans in such a desperate plight? 
Everybody says that the life of a person is worthless, but is it as worthless 
for others as it is for Koreans?” 

Seizing the mother’s hands, the old woman shook them with anguish. 

‘‘Mother,” Won Nam’s mother said quietly, after recovering from 
the latest explosion of indignation caused by the old lady’s story, “Id like 
to meet with her.” 

‘Oh, no, what for? Forget it. Don’t even think about it. The situation 
being what it is.” 

The mother gazed at the overwrought old woman but said nothing. 

The mother’s heart pounded at the thought that a poor daughter of 
Korea was pining away and perishing, trampled underfoot by the 
merciless enemy. She had to meet with this girl and save her, even if it were 
not connected with bringing out the explosives. And if she could not save 
her, she could embrace her and they would weep together. But after 
listening to the dramatic story of Gwi Sun, the mother was confident that 
she could open her eyes, bring her over to her side and with her help carry 
out the explosives. 

‘You, mother of Won Nam, are a kind woman and that 1s why you 
want to see her at least once and comfort her. She would be delighted. She 
is practically a prisoner. But now ts not the time. Youdon’t know thatjust 
a few days ago, someone in the mine stole some explosives and fled, but the 
loss was discovered. It is said that neither the thief nor the explosives have 
been found. That is why those miserable wretches have turned the whole 
mining settlement into an absolute hell and carry on like madmen. Right 
now they are so enraged that at the very sight of them, shivers run up your 
spine. The already suspicious mine owner has set a watch inside the house, 
to make sure that some stranger doesn’t get in and kidnap Gwi Sun. So, if 
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a strange woman turns up at sucha time, she is almost sure to be seized. On 
top of everything, policemen and sleuths visit the house like their own 
home. Didn’t you, mother of Won Nam, when you came here, notice how 
the bandits are acting?”’ 

“‘Won’t it be dangerous for you to go to that house?”’ the chairman of 
the women’s organization at the mine also asked, gazing fearfully at the 
mother. 

“Perhaps it will be,” the mother said quietly with a smile. “Let us go 
to the house, pretending to be relatives from Yusupyong. If the enemy 
does pounce on me, they will learn nothing. I will tell them that I have 
come froma neighbouring village for mushrooms and on the way dropped 
in to visit a friend...” 

The mother spoke in an even voice, with a smile on her lips, but both the 
chairman of the mine’s women’s organization and the old woman had a 
feeling that it was unlikely that the affair would proceed so smoothly. 
They were too familiar with the terrible state of affairs at the mine. As far 
as the old woman was concerned, she did not know why the mother had 
come to the mine and it was incomprehensible to her why she wanted to 
meet with Gwi Sun at the risk of her life. On the other hand, as a member 
of the Women’s Association, she had no doubt that this woman from a 
local village had not come to the mine for no reason and concluded that 
she herself could not remain uninvolved. The old lady knew the mother’s 
kind nature from the days back in Paenamugol and now she realized that 
the outward gaiety of this woman spoke of her firm determination to meet 
with Gwi Sun and that no arguments would dissuade her from this. 

Of course, much water had flowed under the bridge since then. And if 
this woman, who had broken out of the fiery sea of death and all alone 
raised her little ones, enduring so many hardships, could now say with a 
smile that she wanted to visit Gwi Sun despite the situation, when for the 
slightest misstep you could lose your head, then this smile was not that of 
the kind woman of Paenamugol, the mother of Won Nam. 

“I understand that you have been given some assignment. Well, 
consider everything carefully. I would not talk like this if it were not for the 
complicated situation,” the old lady tried for the last time to dissuade the 
mother. 

“Mother, it is a commission from the organization, therefore, it 
brooks no delay. However, even if it were not so, I would still have to meet 
with her and try to save her.” 

“Surely, that should be so, I agree. But why do you say that you 
absolutely must go there in the present situation? Of course, I won’t object 
if it concerns the organization.” 

“It is essential. Mother, I must ask you to at all costs have a talk with 
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her beforehand so that we’re not caught off guard. Let us say that a 
maternal or paternal aunt has arrived, so that the scoundrelly mine owner 
does not suspect a deception.” 

“Then I shall go and find out what the situation in the house is like. In 
the meantime, you’d better consider everything carefully,” the old woman 
said, eyeing the mother anxiously, and having felt for her bast shoes with 
her feet, put them on. 

“If you happen to meet someone on the way, don’t say that I have a 
visitor,” the chairman of the women’s organization at the mine whispered 
into the ear of the old lady, having followed her outside. The old woman 
looked at her sideways and replied: 

“Do you imagine I haven’t figured out anything? Don’t worry about 
me, better try to convince Won Nam’s mother. In the past she used to be as 
gentle as a kitten, but now she is quite changed.” 

The chairman smiled and lightly clapping the old woman’s back, 
closed the door of sacking. 


Staring out the window, Gwi Sun stood in a luxuriously furnished 
inner room. From the front room she heard the sound of merry, 
intoxicated singing to the beat of chopsticks. Tears streamed down her 
face. 

“Miss, please bring the guests a tray...’ the cook repeated several 
times, but Gwi Sun, face to the window, did not move. She did not feel like 
displaying her tear-stained face and in general did not feel like putting in 
an appearance before that loathsome company. 

“Tss, tss...”” Waiting in vain for a reply, the cook clicked her tongue 
and disappeared into the kitchen. 

‘“What’s the matter, no liquor? Why don’t you call madam, Mr. 
Kang?” the drunken voice of the gendarme sergeant sounded again and 
Gwi Sun squeezed her eyes shut. 

Kang Bong Gyu said something in reply. His hoarse laughter 
sounded and at once a hubbub arose, they broke into inebriated jabbering 
in Japanese, each saying whatever crossed their fuddled brains—the 
garrison commander, the gendarme and Kang Bong Gyu’s favourite 
employees at the mine. After a while the noise abated somewhat and 
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someone began to sing. In the meantime, the cook had brought in the tray 
with liquor. 

Again the chatter of the sozzled company of guests rang in the ears of 
Gwi Sun. She remembered what she had seen and heard when she had 
entered with the tray, and she so much wanted to die. Why had she made 
herself up and gone out to those scoundrels? 

When, beautifully dressed, she had entered the room through the 
sliding doors, the garrison commander Hosokawa had said: 

“Mr. Kang, you have chosen a very young lady for yourself.” And 
then with insolent, lustful eyes he had studied her from head to foot. 

And then some big chief of police and the gendarme sergeant had 
begun to compliment her and to make indecent remarks; they told her she 
was beautiful, that her beauty could drive a man crazy, that she should be 
invited to drink with them. Each flattered her in his own way. 

Trembling with humiliation, Gwi Sun quickly placed the tray with 
appetizers on the table and ran out of the room. Kang Bong Gyu, all 
smiles, began to defend her: 

“She is still young and does not know how to behave in company. So 
forgive her.” 

Then he proposed a toast. 

Kang Bong Gyu’s impudent remarks made Gwi Sun tremble even 
more. 

She returned to her room and stood at the window as though carved 
of stone. But no matter how she bit her lips she could not calm down. 

For several days running the autumnal rains had been coming down 
and the ginkgo tree which grew in the yard had begun to turn yellow and 
one after another its leaves were shedding. The wet, fallen leaves were 
strewn all over the bare garden. The blackened, ugly clay hovels of the 
miners were huddled close together, as though shivering with hunger and 
cold, and the dismal grey mountain of waste rock loomed threateningly 
over them. Suddenly an explosion sounded beyond the mountain. In the 
past few days a rich vein had been discovered in one of the faces and there 
was a lot of talk that now things would go better at the mine. In the same 
period there had been the incident with the explosives and today a miner 
had died—unrest gripped the mine. Soldiers from the garrison had 
arrived, gendarmes and police, the thudding of explosions had faded away 
and now the occasional loud explosion even caused surprise among the 
inhabitants of the settlement. 

In his capacity of mine owner, Kang Bong Gyu had organized a 
bancuet in honour of the higher ranks of the army and police as a mark of 
gratitude for the assistance to the mine, but under this plausible pretext 
had actually been conducting secret negotiations since early morning. The 
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sun had already begun to set when they started to drink spirits and call on 
Gwi Sun, retired in the inner room, in order to force her to serve them. 

The glass of the window. had turned opaque, whether from the tears 
that dimmed her eyes or from the weather. 

“If only I could die,” Gwi Sun kept saying to herself. 

But death does not come from desire alone. 

Before she had been sent here, in Yusupyong, she had thrown herself 
into the well, but good and kind fellow-villagers had saved her, and here, 
at the mine, her every step was watched. The day that she was forced to 
serve a drunken company for the first time, she had been so shocked and 
overwhelmed, that late at night she had again run to the weli. But no 
sooner had she set a foot on the edge of it, than the faithful servant of Kang 
Bong Gyu, the senior superintendent, twisted her arms and dragged her 
away from the well. 

The thought that she was not free even to commit suicide, stunned her 
so much that she again broke into sobs. 

Befuddled talk and singing continued to sound from the party room. 

The man in charge of personnel at the mine, who had grown himself a 
moustache in the shape of a butterfly, was singing a Japanese song in his 
own style, outdoing even the Japs. In his wake the inebriated squeaks of 
the completely drunken guests resounded, assiduously led by the host, 
Kang Bong Gyu himself. 

Revulsion for the whole drunken orgy made Gwi Sun tremble as 
though in the embrace of a boa constrictor. Standing in solitude in the 
half-darkness of the room, she pictured to her mind the tragic end evil fate 
had in store for her. 

The miners’ hovels at the foot of the mountain gradually dissolved in 
the deep twilight and lights glimmered. As always in the evening, the road 
in the miners’ settlement, whose air was permeated with the odour of 
blasting and with rock-dust, seemed especially gloomy and sad because of 
the file of miners returning from work at the faces. They reminded her of 
the bearers of funereal litters. 

But their life was virtuous, she thought, why did God not send her the 
deliverance of death? 

At the very thought that she had become the concubine of the mine 
owner, shivers went up and down her spine. In an attempt to calm herself, 
she began to tell herself that she had to live for the sake of her ill, feeble 
mother. Although she did not in fact know how her ill mother was 
managing, now far away from her. Mentally gazing into the abyss into 
which fate was inexorably drawing her, and which she was approaching 
closer and closer, she suddenly felt sorry for herself. 

“It seems to be my lot,””» Gwi Sun mumbled helplessly and lowered her 
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head. She so much wanted to give rein to her feelings and cry herself out. 
But even this she could not allow herself. 

Silently opening the sliding doors, Gwi Sun descended into the yard. 
From the yard she could see how one of the drunken party had tied a 
handkerchief tightly round his head and was prancing in the living room, 
while others were beating time on the table so hard with their chopsticks, it 
seemed as though they wanted to break it, and clapping their hands or 
knees with all their might and banging on bottles... The din was incredible. 
Those who were really far gone, howled like savages. 

Gwi Sun turned away, as though she had seen something tabu, and, 
just as she was, wearing slippers with concave backs, she slipped out of the 
tall gates. 

She walked down the neatly paved road in front of the mine owner’s 
house and came to the fork from which one road led to the miners’ 
settlement. From then on it was hard for her to walk because of the oozy 
mud created by the rains. But she hurried on, like a runaway, hastening to 
visit Gyong Chol’s mother who lived on the edge of the settlement. She 
was the only person Gwi Sun knew in the place. 

The blackened, squalid hovels of the miners from a distance seemed 
to her like the promised land. She stepped up her pace. The mountain of 
waste rubble continued to tower threateningly over the settlement, 
silhouetted in the night sky, and it seemed that it was about to seize her by 
the head, its hands outstretched. This feeling made her even more anxious. 

‘““Madam Gwi Sun!” she suddenly heard someone’s hoarse voice 
behind her and immediately stopped. She had been hailed by the 
superintendent of the explosives depot, whom Kang Bong Gyu trusted 
above all others. When had this scoundrel, who had just been bawling out 
Japanese songs, managed to come after her? That meant that Kang Bong 
Gyu had already noticed her absence and had sent this man after her. It 
grew dark before her eyes at the thought and she at once wilted. 

‘“‘Where are you hurrying to, so late at night? Heh-heh-heh,” the 
superintendent.of the depot asked in a wheedling voice, slowly approach- 
ing Gwi Sun, who stood rooted to the ground, without turning round. 
This wretch was a technical worker who had to do with explosives. The 
Japanese didn’t trust Just anyone in such a post. Moreover, he was a most 
unpleasant person and fulfilled the role of senior superintendent at the 
mine. It was said that he was a Japanese informer. 

“Do you have some message?” Gwi Sun asked sharply, her back to 
him. 

‘Message? There is some misunderstanding. The owner of the mine is 
worried about you.. Everyone has had too much to drink and they are 
half-seas over so the owner cannot leave... And on top of everything, you, 
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Madam Gwi Sun, suddenly set off in the middle of the night. Naturally, he 
is worried about you. Let us go back. In appearance our mine owner seems 
like a harsh man, but in actual fact he is a kind and open-hearted person. 
Heh-heh-heh! Let’s be patient for a year and then we’ll see. His first 
wife...” 

‘“‘W hat are you talking about?” Gwi Sun said in a sharp tone, quickly 
turning to face him. 

“Yes, yes...” 

The senior superintendent began to dodge, abruptly making a 
pretence of being drunk and speaking admonishingly: 

“Madam Gwi Sun, you shouldn’t treat an elderly man so. A person’s 
life, you know, is not all that complex a matter. He comes into the world 
out of his mother’s womb with empty hands and with empty hands goes 
into the earth. Isn’t that the way of our pitiful life? What is the use of 
lamenting one’s fate?”’ 

Gwi Sun felt like plugging her ears and running far, far away. While 
she had been listening to the vile chattering of this scoundrel, who had 
come up so close that the smell of liquor hit her, the hot tears welling in her 
eyes had imperceptibly dried. She shuddered, as though having seen the 
harshest reality which had opened wide its terrifying jaws and was 
breathing into her face. She wanted to put an end to it as quickly as 
possible. She couldn’t even weep freely. What was the point of such a life? 
If not for her mother living far away, she would have plunged a knife into 
her heart. 

Without saying a word, Gwi Sun slipped past the superintendent and 
ran home. It seemed to her that it would be better to return to her cage 
herself since she had been caught, rather than to keep arguing with this 
unsavoury character out in the street. She so resembled a bird whose wings 
had been clipped. 


The following day in the afternoon, Sun Nyo was sitting opposite 
Gwi Sun in the inner room of the mine owner’s house. 

The mother of Gyong Chol learned that after the secret talks in the 
mine owner’s house, whose purpose had been to find a way out of the 
complex situation which had developed at the mine, the Japanese gang 
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held a drinking bout, and she once again attempted to convince Sun Nyo 
to give up the idea of meeting Gwi Sun, but the mother was adamant. 

Sun Nyo could not return home without resolving the question of 
bringing out the explosives. | 

The next morning Sun Nyo again despatched Gyong Chol’s mother 
to the mine owner’s house in order to prepare the ground for the meeting 
beforehand, after which she herself intended to visit Gwi Sun in the 
absence of Kang Bong Gyu, who had gone to town. 

Gwi Sun greeted Sun Nyo coldly. She sat, her head bent low, as 
though wishing to convey that if you want to talk, go ahead, I'll listen, but 
I myself will not say a word no matter how much you prod me. 

Gwi Sun’s behaviour did not deceive the mother. She comprehended 
that a greater misfortune had befallen this poor girl than she had hitherto 
heard of, than her imagination could have pictured. 

A cheval-glass the height of a man, a cupboard for bed-clothes with 
the depictions of fantastic birds on it, holding layers of various coloured 
silk blankets, a wardrobe ornamented with mother-of-pearl, a Japanese 
chest of drawers made of paulownia with its vivid veins and other delicate 
objects which filled two rooms whose floors were covered with oil-cloth, 
the beautiful young woman sitting ina warm room with lowered head—all 
suggested at first glance that before you was a happy bride in the house of a 
wealthy man. But the wet, long eye-lashes which glittered when she moved 
her head abruptly, the dark shadows on the pale face, betrayed the grief of 
the girl kidnapped by thieves and brought to their lair, and in her gaze, 
which she frequently directed upwards, one sensed the breath of death. 

After Gwi Sun arrived in the house, Kang Bong Gyu had acquired 
many new things, basically costly knickknacks, set out as though for sale, 
since they were out-of-place where they were standing and covered with 
dust. 

Because of the insistence of the old lady from the house by the well, 
Gwi Sun had agreed to meet with the unknown woman. But now, when 
the whole world had lost its sparkle for her, she found it difficult to sit with 
a stranger. 

Neither her body nor her soul had the slightest desire to have 
anything to do with anybody for any reason. 

If someone said to her that she was a fallen woman, she would not 
deny it. If someone spit in her face she would not wax indignant nor 
lament her fate. She would have liked all people to stamp her down to the 
ground until she would be destroyed. 

The strained exchange of curt phrases after the initial words of 
greeting, at once revealed Gwi Sun’s spiritual state to the mother. 
Working in the Women’s Association, the mother had met quite a few 
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women who had had a hard life, she had shared all adversities with them, 
instilled confidence in their own powers in them, but now, for the first time 
she saw a woman fated to surrender her soul to gold and brute force. The 
mother was suddenly seized by misgivings, would she be able to rouse such 
a woman to take the path of struggle? But when she recalled the terrible 
death of this woman’s father, who had lived in constant poverty, her heart 
flamed with hatred for the enemy: it was impossible to abandon a girl, 
trampled upon by the enemies of her father, to the whim of fate. How is it 
possible that her soul is so callous, that she is so unfeeling, unlike other 
Korean women? No. If she had been like that, she would long ago have 
told Kang Bong Gyu about the explosives. 

In order to réplace the stagnant waters of a pond, it is necessary to 
break down the dam. Gwi Sun’s soul had to be shaken up and she had to 
be led to the path of struggle, so there was no point in wasting time on 
useless talk about a wretched fate, which only made one want to weep. 

‘Listening to the story of your life, I myself, as a woman, was greatly 
upset and therefore I said those words, but in actual fact, your lot is not so 
terrible when you see the situation of our brothers...” the mother said 
severely, looking down on Gwi Sun. 

Gwi Sun raised her head abruptly. This elderly woman wearing 
simple clothes and bast shoes, who had come to her with an old basket 
woven of bush-clover, had just been:comforting her like her own mother at 
the ford of Tongdongi in Yusupyong. The girl did not know exactly why 
this elderly woman had wanted to see her nor where she came from and 
what she did. But Gyong Chol’s mother had insisted that it wasn’t idle 
curiosity that prompted the visit and that it would do her no harm to see 
the woman. Thinking that out of sympathy for her sorrow Gyong Chol’s 
mother had invited some soothsayer, and not wishing to refuse her, Gwi 
Sun had decided that somehow she would endure the visit, but here, 
judging by the conversation, the woman was no ordinary person. Gw! Sun 
even felt uncomfortable as if she was sitting before a respectable old 
person of great significance. 

At the same time, a contradictory spirit spoke in her. 

‘““My lot is not so terrible...? My lot is not so terrible...?” she began to 
repeat to herself, and a lump stuck in her throat. 

‘I don’t know if you’ve heard that yesterday a miner died at work for 
the sake of profits for the master of this house,” the mother continued. “‘It 
grew dark before my eyes when I saw his wife with five children, one of 
whom is only a babe in arms. She fell to the ground and sobbed over the 
body of her husband, covered with a straw sack. I thought a long time 
about how the widow and her children will live, though I was also sorry for 
her dead husband.”’ 
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The news had reached Gwi Sun’s ears. She had heard a lot of noise 
outside and on the quiet the cook had told her what had happened. She, 
whose eyes and ears were blind and deaf because of her own sorrow, did 
not consider anyone else’s anguish. Upon hearing the mother’s words, she 
began to reproach herself for being so indifferent to another’s misfortune, 
for turning inward to her own pain, but she did not care for the mother’s 
tone which sounded reproachful. 

“I don’t know, perhaps my words will appear insulting to you. All 
Koreans now live in sorrow. And if everybody is going to pay attention 
only to their own misfortunes and ignore those of others, in time there will 
be ever more people in this world deserving of pity. I came especially to say 
these harsh words to you, whose soul is tormented as it is, because I fear 
that crushed by cruel fate, you might take an ill-considered step which will 
ruin your life forever.” 

Gwi Sun quickly raised her head and lowered it again. A spark of 
doubt appeared in her eyes. Paying no attention to her change of 
expression, the mother continued: 


“If a person does not try to live worthily, does not care for anything 
and reconciles himself to his fate, then nothing can be done with him. But 
think of Gyong Chol’s mother standing watch outside. Is she living so 
stoutly because she has had few griefs? She is three times older than you 
are, but she hasn’t given up, she’s living through the hardships of life 
holding her head high because she’s firmly resolved to take revenge on the 
enemy. But all you think about is death. What a nonsense! I do not think 
you are a totally hopeless case, which is why I came to see you. You must 
stop thinking the way you do! If you die, who will avenge your father, who 
died in mortification leaving his only daughter to the mercy of fate?”’ 

Gwi Sun could no longer lift her head. As soon as the conversation 
touched on her deceased father, she so much cursed her lot that she was 
ready to depart this life. She thought of her unhappy parents, of her father, 
who did not know a single happy day and who died after long sufferings, 
leaving a daughter, and of her mother, whom illness had chained to her 
bed in her native village of Yusupyong. 

‘Perhaps you have guessed who I am,” the mother proceeded, “I 
have been so frank with you at our first meeting not because I am some 
kind of special woman, but because Iam a mother who has a daughter like 
you. And although I came to you on business, I am becoming more and 
more convinced that you cannot be allowed to remain any longer in this 
vile house.” 

The mother’s stern words and her stern tone of voice all stemmed 
from the bottom of her heart. Gwi Sun sat with her head drooping, hot 
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tears brimming in her eyes. There were kind people in the world who did 
not forget Gwi Sun, even though she was languishing in bondage, like a 
bird in a cage, and they spoke warming words of comfort. But there had 
never been a person until now who had felt another’s grief as though it had 
been her own and who had felt such compassion for her as this woman. 
And then Gwi Sun began to wonder who the woman was. She looked very 
ordinary, but judging by the conversation this was not so. She spoke of 
serious matters with an obvious grasp of what she was talking about. 
Perhaps she was a public figure who had dressed in such clothes for 
camouflage? But at the same time, she was too artless for that, she had the 
kind nature of a mountain woman. The very odours emanating from her 
sack-cloth skirt and blouse were evidence of this. 

Gwi Sun felt like looking into the mother’s face. When the mother 
spoke of her anxiety about Gwi Sun’s future, it seemed to the latter that 
she was still a naive child receiving a scolding from her mother, trying to 
wriggle away from the whip and at the same time trying to see just how 
angry the mother really was. 

Seeing Gwi Sun’s eyes shining with tears and framed by wet eye- 
lashes, the mother smiled warmly and said quietly: 

“Right now:the atmosphere at the mine is troubled because the enemy 
knows that our people have stolen explosives from them in order to wagea 
struggle against them.” 

‘‘Really?”? Gwi Sun’s curiosity was at once replaced by fear. 

‘What are you afraid of? Didn’t you know about it?” 

“I knew that the panic of the enemy was caused by the loss of the 
explosives, but...it was said it was the miners...” Gwi Sun’s voice faded 
away. Indeed, what a stupid conversation! The explosives were kept under 
lock and key at the mine not because of their value. It was clear to anyone 
for what purpose, at the risk of their lives, the miners had carried off the 
explosives. You couldn’t very well sell them at the market. Gwi Sun began 
to guess who this woman was. Feeling frightened, Gwi Sun watched the 
mother, blinking her eyes frequently. 

“You have nothing to be afraid of,” the mother said calmly, as 
though persuading the girl. ““To be honest, I was glad that you saw our 
people fleeing with the explosives that night, but said nothing to 
anybody.” 

‘Really?’ Gwi Sun cried in fright. 

“Quiet, somebody will hear!’ The mother smiled and squeezed Gwi 
Sun’s hands tightly. 

“I don’t know,” she continued, “perhaps you will say that you feigned 
ignorance because you’re fed up with everything, but why would you keep 
silent if you considered our people your enemies? So now, we can guess 
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you regard our people, whom those vipers are after, as close to you. If so, 
take one more step forward. Under no circumstances should you continue 
to live in this house among people such as Kang Bong Gyu. Asa girl, until 
I was your age, I was also subjected to beatings, looked after the children 
and was a kitchen maid in the house of a rich man who was no better than 
your Kang Bong Gyu. They aren’t people, but predatory animals, 
bloodsuckers.”’ 

The mother’s words heightened Gwi Sun’s suspicions. When she had 
begun to speak about the explosives, Gwi Sun thought that she must be a 
communist, but when the mother told her that she had been a kitchen maid 
in somebody’s home, she grew confused. Whoever heard of a kitchen maid 
turning into a person like this, who knew about serious matters? 

‘At first I also lived in humiliation. But later I repented and cursed 
myself. At the time, even when I was beaten wrongfully and insulted 
unbearably, I just wept in silence without saying a word. And those 
scoundrels, instead of having the slightest pity for a person, grow more 
insolent day by day, more bestial. At last I began to think, Iam a human 
being too, why should I have to tolerate and endure all these indignities 
heaped on me by the arrogant enemy? As soon as we start using our heads 
and fighting back, they themselves begin to rush about in fear, not 
knowing what to do. Take, for example, this mine. Just because a few 
miners walked off with a few boxes of explosives, they became so 
frightened that now they are scurrying all over place, raging around. Do 
you know what they are afraid of? Out of these explosives the guerrillas 
make bombs and bullets and use them to beat the enemy.” 

Gazing at the calm face of the mother with wide-open eyes, Gwi Sun 
listened attentively, afraid to miss even one word. Her first fright had 
almost passed and now she felt astonishment, listening to the mother’s 
frank talk. 

‘“‘Gwi Sun,” the mother addressed her after a minute’s silence, lightly 
squeezing her hand, with which the girl had propped herself on the floor. 
And even though this was the first time the mother had called her by name 
during their meeting, both of them—-the mother and Gwi Sun---felt 
unconstrained, as though they had known each other for a long time, so 
close had their silent understanding of each other drawn them. 

‘In truth,” the mother continued softly, “‘we are not that weak at all. 
How many of them are there like Kang Bong Gyu, how many Japanese 
soldiers are there in comparison with us, Koreans? They crushed us like so 
many fools, and we lost faith in our power. But now we have seen the light 
and have risen in armed struggle against the Japanese rats. Now many 
guerrilla detachments have been created. Armed with weapons, the 
guerrillas are fighting the Japanese and such rotten traitors like Kang Bong 
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Gyu. And those miners carried off the explosives in order to hand them 
over to the guerrillas. You are not aware, Gwi Sun, of how many people 
around you have risen in struggle against the Japanese. Even such an old 
woman as Gyong Chol’s mother, who is at this moment keeping a watch 
outside on the enemy, is taking part in this struggle in order to take 
revenge on the enemy. Isn’t it shameful for a young woman like yourself to 
sit with folded arms, to hide in a corner and weep, instead of taking 
vengeance on the enemy for your wrecked youth?” 

“I don’t live like this because I like it, I deeply hate this house. But 
what will happen to my poor mother if I break with this life?” Gwi Sun 
exclaimed resentfully. 

The mother’s words had opened a window before her to a new, bright 
life, and the awareness of the hopelessness of her situation began to 
torment her already anguished soul and her future looked ever more dark.. 

“‘T know the feelings of your mother better than you. There 1s not a 
mother in the world who could be at peace knowing that her daughter is in 
your situation. Don’t imagine that by the grace of Kang Bong Gyu you 
can cure your mother. Who waxed fat and filled his pockets from your 
father’s lifelong toil and moil? The Japanese and Kang Bong Gyu sucked 
the juices out of your father, so that he could not support you, his 
daughter. Because of them, your mother lost her husband, and you, in 
order to cure her, ingratiate yourself with them, the enemy. Is this 
permissible? 

If you are truly thinking of your mother, you must escape from here 
as quickly as possible and rise in struggle and avenge your father. If all of 
us, uniting together, will struggle against our enemies, then the day will 
soon come when you and your mother will be able to live happily.” 

While persuading Gwi Sun to break with this life and begin a new 
one, the mother did not for a moment lose sight of the fact that as quickly 
as possible she must discuss the question of the explosives and reach an 
understanding with Gwi Sun about her help. But as soon as she began to 
talk about the explosives, she returned to the other topic. It seemed to the 
mother that she would not obtain the desired result if she at once, without 
laying the groundwork, put her request to Gwi Sun. This woman, young 
and beautiful as her own daughter, had quite wilted with tears and sighs. 
Moreover, she had not yet understood the connection between the 
explosives and her own fate, did not think that there were many people in 
the world who were more deserving of pity than she herself, and was hurt 
at any such suggestion, feeling that she was misunderstood. 
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Things were slack at the mine. In the past few days the police and 
gendarmes had been scouring the mine and the miners’ nerves were highly 
strung. The louder the overseers yelled, the greater the resistance on the 
part of the miners—during working hours many of them disappeared into 
dark side drifts or abandoned faces and relaxed there, others did not turn 
up for work at all. In the meantime, a new incident had taken place 
yesterday in the mine and for that reason right until sunset only a few weak 
explosions were heard. And now the mine was quiescent. This lull on an 
autumn evening made itself especially felt probably because the mine 
owner’s house stood rather far from the mine and the settlement. 

With a bush-clover broom, Gyong Chol’s mother slowly swept the 
yard, collecting the fallen yellow gingko leaves into a heap. Not a single 
employee of the mine had turned up the whole day long, nor a garrison 
soldier or sleuth, usually frequent callers at the house. They probably 
knew that the mine owner had gone to town. Only when she was coming 
here together with Won Nam’s mother, she kept peering around, which, of 
course, she ought not to have done since it could have raised suspicions 
had anyone noticed. Two hours had already passed since the talk in Gwi 
Sun’s room had begun, but no stranger had come along. However, there 
was a new cause for alarm. The time had come when Kang Bong Gyu’s 
arrival could be expected, but they, apparently, could come to no 
agreement, judging by the fact that their conversation was so prolonged. 
She did not know with what assignment Won Nam’s mother had come, 
but the old lady thought that it couldn’t be all that serious, seeing that the 
mother was seeing Gwi Sun for the first time and apparently the talk was 
proceeding without extraneous words, questions and answers were to the 
point, it seemed. 

Bored and a bit worried, the old woman from the house by the well 
kept an eye on the road leading to the town, along which Kang Bong Gyu 
would return, and now and then looked at the closed doors leading to the 
inner rooms. Suddenly an old woman walked out of the kitchen into the 
yard, carrying a pail of dishwater. She had become Kang Bong Gyu’s 
servant when he had just begun construction of his house—she cooked for 
him and was his housekeeper. His wife had sent her to this house. For lack 
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of something to do, the housekeeper’s husband served as a messenger at 
the mine office during the day, and in the evenings he cleaned the house, 
chopped wood, did repairs when wind and rain damaged the house. They 
had no children and the old woman was almost deaf, while the old man 
was taciturn, resembling a deaf mute. Whenever Kang Bong Gyu moved 
to new quarters, he always took this old couple along to be his servants. 
They were the only ones he considered suitable for the job out of all the 
ignorant people who surrounded his wife, whom he despised most of all. 

‘“‘Why are you sweeping so thoroughly? In the night the leaves will fall 
anyhow, and if the wind blows, it will sweep everything clean...” the old 
woman said. With unexpected strength in so frail a body, she tipped the 
pail over the drainage outlet and held it with one hand while drops of dirty 
water trickled from it. 

“I’ve nothing to do, out of boredom...” 

‘And I don’t know what boredom is. I wouldn’t mind finding out. To 
at least sleep to my heart’s content.” 

‘And who forbids you to sleep?” Gyong Chol’s mother inquired. 

‘“‘No one forbids me, but I always have so much work to do that I’m 
dying with exhaustion. I have no time to sleep.” 

“Still, you have to sleep. I can bear hunger more easily than lack of 
sleep.” 

Gyong Chol’s mother habitually clicked her tongue, gazing at the 
small figure of the servant, bent over from long years of toil. 

“I'll have my fill of sleep in the next world,” the old woman muttered 
to herself. She was about to return to the kitchen when suddenly she 
turned back. 

“Who is in there?”’ she asked, with a nod of her head indicating the 
woman’s white slippers and the bast shoes standing side by side on the 
stone step in front of the entrance to the inner quarters. The old woman, 
though divorced from the world, thought it odd that for so long, for 
several hours already, those bast shoes should have been sitting on the 
stone step of this house of the mine owner. 

‘The wife of the brother of the mistress’s mother has arrived from her 
native parts,” Gyong Chol’s mother whispered, as though it were a secret. 

‘“‘A guest from her native parts?” 

The deaf servant had caught only the last two words and cocking her 
head inquiringly, as if she found it incomprehensible why a person from 
far away had come visiting at such an unusual hour, mumbled: 

“Of course, anyone finds it hard to live.”’ 

Gyong Chol’s mother did not bother to say any more about Gwi 
Sun’s guest to the deaf servant. The old cook was totally uninterested in 
details. 
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The mother was also growing anxious. She wanted to bring the 
conversation about the explosives which she had launched to a successful 
conclusion. But the sunbeams lighting up the room from the west were 
growing paler and the shadow of the cheval-glass on the floor crept 
towards the door and the mother thought that she did not have the time to 
switch to a new subject. She realized that success depended on what Gwi 
Sun’s decision would be, whether she would take the side of the revolution. 
It didn’t matter if the stakes were explosives or something else, as long as it 
appeared merely as a request, it was better not to mention it. In order to 
carry it out, Gwi Sun would have to be prepared for anything, even to risk 
her life, although success was not ensured. If the business was embarked 
on indecisively, simply in order to fulfil someone’s request, without firm 
conviction of its necessity, without a readiness to sacrifice everything for 
its sake, even life itself, then nothing useful would come of it and the 
undertaking would be doomed to failure. Therefore, first of all it was 
necessary that Gwi Sun firmly take the side of the revolution either to 
change the course of her unhappy life or to resolve the problem of the 
explosives. 

“Gwi Sun, make up your mind and consider how to fight the 
enemy...” the mother said, looking kindly at the young, downcast woman. 

“If a person learns to think,” the mother continued, “‘he will always 
find a way out. The guerrillas are now beating the Japanese and their 
hirelings—the rich. So the times when they could do as they pleased have 
passed. Many people try to help their compatriots who are in trouble. Do 
not fear the enemy, do not be downhearted, think about how to live 
properly hand in hand with us.” 

Gwi Sun listened to the mother with lowered head. The mother’s 
words rippled like a stream and reminded her of the fairy tale her mother 
used to tell her when she was a child, which both frightened her by spectres, 
terrible ones, and also agitated her soul with an exciting dream. It 
wasn’t a dream of a fairy tale kingdom and handsome prince. She dreamed 
of an ordinary human life, be it poor, but together with her beloved 
mother. However on the way to this seemingly accessible happiness, her 
body had been enmeshed by poisonous spiders, so like the Japanese and 
Kang Bong Gyu, who had trapped her in a web of money, power and laws. 
Only with a sword could she free herself from the web. But here this simple 
woman in modest sack-cloth dress and bast shoes had come to her in order 
to wave a magic wand and remove the web spun by the poisonous spiders 
from her path, as the legendary spirit of the mountains had done, but she, 
afraid of wounding herself against the wand, backed off. 

Gwi Sun heaved a deep sigh. 

“Well,” the mother said, rising, “think it over! I must go now,” 
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“Already?” Gwi Sun started, as though suddenly awakened, and 
raised her head. 

“The master of the house will probably soon be home, and here we 
are, sitting chatting. It’s better for him not to see me.” 

“What do you want from me?” Gwi Sun said with obvious 
disappointment, feeling that if she let this woman go thus, she would doom 
herself forever. 

‘‘T will come to see you tomorrow.” 

‘“You promise to come?” 

“Certainly. I have a serious matter to discuss with you.” 

‘What? Why didn’t you say so at once?” 

“Tt’s pointless to talk about it now.” 

“Is it something difficult?” 

“Not all that difficult as long as you have the desire to help the 
revolution, but if you haven’t, you won’t be able to handle it.” 

“What is it all about? Tell me, please, that is, if you may. Then I could 
also think about it.”’ 

The mother gazed in silence at Gwi Sun’s tear-filmed eyes. Yes, the 
mother had told her that she had a request to make, but at the thought that 
this woman might refuse, or still worse, might change her mind that night 
and tell someone the secret, the mother couldn’t bring herself to speak 
about the explosives until it became known which side Gwi Sun would 
take. On that decision rested the outcome of the uprising and the fate of 
many comrades. 

“Perhaps I am overly curious?” Gwi Sun asked timidly, blinking her 
long eye-lashes. She could not bear the mother’s direct gaze, fixed on her in 
silence. 

“No, it’s not that. I only find it difficult to speak about it because in 
order to discuss this question there must be complete mutual confidence. 
But now I have been thinking to myself: why shouldn’t I trust Gwi Sun? 
After all, your father, just like us, was exploited all his life till the day he 
died by the rotten Japanese and the rich. Your life is also being destroyed 
by the Japs and their stooges and you have no alternative but to rise in 
struggle against these miserable wretches. Our request also stems from the 
striving to wage a more successful battle against our common enemies, so 
then why should we not trust you? I will tell you the story,” the mother 
said and moved closer to Gwi Sun. 

These words came straight from the mother’s heart. The mother had 
unhesitatingly taken the path of revolution when she had realized that 
only the revolution would save her and lead her children along the true 
path. So why should Gwi Sun hesitate when she understood? Gwi Sun was 
young, she would understand the essence of the matter more quickly, 
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moreover, she had no children and she could act with greater freedom. All 
that was left was for her to make the decision. It seemed that she was still 
vacillating, but that did not mean that she was standing at the cross-roads 
in uncertainty, not knowing which road to take. She had already chosen 
her path, but it was still unfamiliar to her and she was afraid to take the 
first step. 

“Indeed...” the mother had scarcely said the word when she fell silent 
and looked at the door. The mother of Gyong Chol was sweeping the yard 
noisily, swinging the broom widely and coughing incessantly. Following 
her gaze, Gwi Sun looked nervously at the door too. 


At first the scraping of the broom sounded near the fence, then the 
sounds began to approach the room and at last the door opened slightly 
and Gyong Chol’s mother half-poked her head with a sunburnt face 
through the crack. 

‘The master is coming,”’ she whispered hurriedly. 

The frightened Gwi Sun rose quickly and looked in confusion at the 
mother. With a kind smile the mother said quietly: 

‘Like it or not, we'll have to meet. Sit down, please, and act calmly, as 
though nothing is wrong. What can he do since I am the wife of your 
mother’s brother? Even such a scoundrel as Kang Bong Gyu?” 


The mother’s voice was calm and serious. The confident words and 
the mother’s kind, unconstrained smile swiftly calmed the upset Gwi Sun. 
Blushing slightly, as though ashamed of her momentary confusion, she 
silently sat down. 

The tinkling of bells could be heard, the clatter of horses’ hooves— 
both horses were pacers—and the sound of the rubber wheels of the 
carriage, scattering the pebbles on the road. Finally the gates creaked, the 
coachman pulled on the reins, his cry of ‘“‘tpr, tpr!’’ resounded, the horses 
snorted and stopped right in the middle of the yard. 


Soon footsteps were heard, a feigned hoarse cough and the thud of a 
cane which the mine owner leaned on when walking, flinging it forward 
jauntily for show. 

Almost simultaneously the mother and Gwi Sun flinched. Gwi Sun 
was in a turmoil because she was scared, but the mother was not. She felt 
the tension of a person preparing for fight with an approaching foe. 

Stopping in front of the door, Kang Bong Gyu inquired who the 
visitor was. His voice was much like the voice of the landowner Hwang Hi 
Do, from the village across Chonam Range. In an ordinary conversation 
that one had always shouted and by evening he would be hoarse from 
screaming all day and would speak in a voice that sounded like the rustling 
of old, dry stinging-nettles. Undoubtedly, on seeing the pair of bast shoes 
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sitting in front of the entrance to the house, Kang Bong Gyu had at once 
guessed that there was a stranger in the house. 

While Gyong Chol’s mother was evasively explaining something to 
him, he opened the door with the opposite end of the heavy cherry cane. 

Gwi Sun’s shoulders again quivered, but she lowered her head, 
pretending that she hadn’t seen him. With a big smile, like an inhabitant of 
a mountain backwoods awaiting the master of the house, the mother 
inclined her head slightly and swiftly appraised Kang Bong Gyu. She saw 
no external resemblance between the Kang Bong Gyu her imagination 
had painted, and his actual appearance. 

In the two days she had heard a lot about Kang Bong Gyu and on the 
basis of what she had heard she had drawn the picture of a corpulent, well- 
dressed, arrogant and shameless man, moreover, one who was so 
impressive, so grand, that people were afraid to approach him. However, 
Kang Bong Gyu looked quite different—he was wearing a baggy suit 
made of a rough yellow woollen material and it was hard to say how long it 
had served its owner, an old cap and plus-fours. The heavy nickel watch- 
chain which dangled from a vest pocket, the big cherry cane which he held 
in a meaty hand, did not lend him any impressiveness and appeared odd to 
the mother, even pitiable, the whole appearance of the mine owner 
suggested a decrepit idol in a way-side shrine. 

Kang Bong Gyu first pushed the cap back with the handle of his cane, 
then took it right off. Kang Bong Gyu’s forehead was glistening with 
sweat and his revealed bald pate still more emphasized the sorry 
appearance of this person. His skull was narrow, greatly squeezed together 
at the sides and bulging forward sharply—the kind that children of rich 
parents usually have, who are spoiled from infancy. The pitiful remains of 
sparse hair framed the edges and he resembled a field scorched by the sun, 
surrounded by paltry bushes. 

‘Who is this?” Kang Bong Gyu asked loudly, in a displeased tone of 
voice. 

It was obvious that he had been enraged at the sight of the bast shoes 
sitting on the stone step and he felt an obscure threat emanating from 
this woman dressed in plain clothes. Of course, his intention was to 
show who was the master of this house, but his arrogance only stressed 
his meanness. 

A reply did not ensue at once, and, slightly lifting his eye-lids, droopy 
from an intemperate life, he gazed at the women 1n turn. 

As though in defiance of his fierce glance and hoarse voice, Gwi Sun 
slowly arose and said in an unexpectedly calm voice: 

‘This is the wife of my mother’s brother. She has come from my 
native village.” 
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The mother immediately bowed once more to Kang Bong Gyu, 
lowered her head slightly and smiled. There wasn’t a shadow of 
embarrassment on the mother’s face. She had already penetrated to the 
core of this gentleman. These leeches sucking our blood, who despise and 
humiliate us, the mother thought, are all cut out of the same cloth. Why 
should we fear them? 

“The wife of your uncle? Your mother’s brother lives in your native 
village?” Kang Bong Gyu asked distrustfully, not even thinking of 
greeting the mother. Gwi Sun lowered her head without a word, as though 
she had not heard. 

Only now did Kang Bong Gyu realize that Gwi Sun was in a bad 
mood. Preoccupied by this, he hastily lowered his head, giving himself 
away. 

“So you have come from Yusupyong?” he repeated the by now 
senseless question and, as though recollecting himself, added: ‘““You must 


excuse me!”’ 
The mother did not know how to take this last remark, but thought to 


herself that it had been spoken absent-mindedly, in the deep-rooted habit 
of looking disdainfully on people and despising them. 

“May I introduce myself. I should have made your acquaintance 
earlier, since I sent you sucha child, but it is a long way...” the mother said 
with cold, contemptuous mockery. 

The mother’s cool and confident manner, so out of keeping with her 
appearance, at once took Kang Bong Gyu down a peg or two and he was 
left speechless. He looked at Gwi Sun, as though asking for help, but as 
always, she was cold and sullen even in the presence of the wife of her 
uncle. 

“Both sides are in the wrong. At least give our guest supper,” Kang 
Bong Gyu rapped out with displeasure. With vexation he began to 
calculate how much the visit of this peasant woman was going to cost him. 

But no reply came and without saying anything further, Kang Bong 
Gyu grabbed his cap and cane and hitting it hard against the floor closed 
the door behind him with a bang. 

When the sound of footsteps had faded away, Gwi Sun, who had been 
standing like a carved image, fell into the mother’s arms and wept. 

‘Mother, save me. I cannot live any longer in this cursed house. I will 
do whatever you ask of me, only get me out of his clutches.” 

“You are still displaying weakness,” the mother said sternly, stroking 
the back of the agitated girl. ‘““You are not thinking of the struggle, but 
only of getting away from him. Is that good? Never mind, don’t weep. The 
time is past when our women only shed tears, humiliated and insulted by 
such scoundrels. Now, let us join hands in the struggle. In this way, Gwi 
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Sun, you will bring the day closer when together with your mother you will 
begin a new, happy life.” 

That evening, Kang Bong Gyu was courteous and well-disposed 
towards the mother. The thought had occurred to him that if he obtained 
the goodwill of the mother, this would help him win the favour of Gwi 
Sun. But no sooner did the mother say that she had come for Gwi Sun 
since her mother’s condition had deteriorated and she had expressed the 
wish to see her daughter for the last time, such a sour expression crossed 
Kang Bong Gyu’s face, it was as though he had swallowed a bitter pill. 
When the mother began to say that Gwi Sun’s mother was afraid of dying 
without seeing her daughter or getting any help from her, Kang Bong Gyu 
at once inquired if the mother had long to live, and, obviously encouraged 
by the answer, gave Gwi Sun permission to travel to Yusupyong for a 
maximum of ten days. Deciding to make a generous gesture, he magnani- 
mously added that they could go to the railway station in his carriage. 

Everything was going according to the mother’s plan. 

In the middle of the night members of the Women’s Association 
removed the explosives from the abandoned face, packed them into two 
iron boxes and made them up to look like bridal gifts. 

The following morning the mother and Gwi Sun got into the carriage 
and left the mine. They were seen off by Kang Bong Gyu. No trouble was 
foreseen since he had informed the police and gendarmes of Gwi Sun’s trip 
to her family beforehand, but just in case, all measures were taken for 
safety. 

The main problem was still that of crossing the bridge and passing 
through the Japanese post located there. 

Members of the women’s organizations of Sangdong and the mine 
turned up beforehand near the guards at the bridge. Their job was to 
create a crush on the bridge. At the same time, the Armed Youth 
Detachment had hidden among the rocks on the river bank and were in 
full battle preparedness. A plan of action was drawn up in case there were 
complications and matters took a different turn. Members of the 
Women’s Association were then to throw ground pepper into the faces of 
the Japanese, to be followed by an attack of the youth detachment. 

When the fancy carriage drawn by two horses carrying the mother 
and Gwi Sun appeared on the road, moving along the bank, members of 
the Armed Youth Detachment loaded their guns and removed the safety 
catches at the command of Du Hyok. Jae Chun was ordered to scout out 
the situation and he crept right up to the post. 

When the sound of the approaching carriage was heard, the members 
of the Women’s Association who were in the vicinity of the bridge also 
went into action. With suspicious bundles on their heads, Chil Song’s 
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mother and Hwa Sun’s mother swiftly headed for the bridge past the post. 
A Japanese sentry, thin as a rake, was at first perplexed. He stopped them 
and took away their bundles. Eyes bulging, he undid them, but found 
nothing but old rags inside. Red with anger, like a pepper in autumn, he 
began to bellow, and flung the rags on the road. 


“Go on, look, maybe you'll find something!” the women jeered at 
him while harkening to the sound of the approaching carriage. Near the 
sentry at the other end of the bridge, the chairman of the women’s 
organization at the mine appeared with a wooden basin on her head in 
which there was a bundle. She kept looking back at the approaching 
carriage. 

‘What have you got there? Show me,” a bearded sentry yelled angrily 
and took away her basin. The woman made no objections, she tensely 
watched the turn in the road. Bells tinkled and suddenly the carriage 
appeared on the road. 

The horses were galloping at full tilt and the sentry jumped aside. In 
an instant the carriage was past and already in the middle of the bridge. 
The bearded soldier who had jumped aside in fright, began to wave some 
rags in the air that he had fished out of the bundle and bellowed loudly: 

“Halt! Halt!” 

On hearing the pounding of the horses’ hooves, the sentry at the 
opposite end of the bridge flung away Chil Song’s mother’s bundle, took 
up a position in the centre of the driving lane and spreading his arms wide, 
shouted: 

‘Carriage! Carriage! Stop! Stop, I say!” 

‘Don't be nervous,” the mother said in a low voice, closely watching 
what was happening up ahead. 

‘*T see,” Gwi Sun replied. 

The mother sat, negligently leaning against the back of the carriage. 
She was wearing a silk blouse with a luxurious cape that Gwi Sun, with 
tears in her eyes, had made for her own mother. Her whole appearance 
suggested that she came from a wealthy family. Even in ordinary clothing 
made of sacking the mother’s bearing emanated dignity, but now, when 
she was sitting in a fancy carriage, dressed in silk, she looked particularly 
impressive. And Gwi Sun was an altered person—a Joyous smile shone on 
her face, she was like one reborn. For the first time in her life, she had 
dressed so richly, that her beauty astounded chance passersby. 

After going on a few more metres, the carriage slowly came to a halt. 

“Your pass!’ the Japanese sentry who had run over at once 
demanded and stretched his hand out to the old coachman. While the 
coachman was searching in his pocket for the pass, with a habitual 
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glance the lean sentry scrutinized the carriage and started hurrying the 
coachman. 

‘‘What are you carrying?” the sentry yelled, taking the pass and 
quickly scanning it. He was about to begin an examination of the carriage, 
having ordered the coachman to show it to him, when his eye rested on the 
mother. The impressive appearance of the mother, gazing down on him 
from on high, frightened the Jap. Then he saw the beautiful young woman 
looking at him with disdain, and before he had even opened his mouth the 
mother’s wrathful voice sounded: 

‘“How dare you!” 

The Japanese looked surprised and cast a glance at the mother and 
Gwi Sun again. He at once realized that these were wealthy people, you 
couldn’t behave arrogantly with them, like with the riff-raff in tatters at 
the bridge. But he didn’t dare give up a search, because the women were 
Koreans, after all, and only yesterday he had been warned in no uncertain 
terms by Sergeant Shimaki to search everyone thoroughly. 

‘*Everyone who crosses this bridge is subject to a meticulous search. 
There are no exceptions made for anyone. So...” the sentry said 
threateningly, trying to behave in a correct manner. After thinking a bit, 
he unexpectedly called in the direction of the sentry-booth: 

‘Hey, Yamamoto!” 

In case he had to answer for disrespectful behaviour to this woman, 
who apparently had high connections, otherwise she would not behave so 
provocatively, he decided to get himself a partner for a stint in the guard- 
house. 

Seeing that matters were taking an unfortunate turn, the mother 
strained to find a way out and quickly scanned the rocky bank where the 
Armed Youth Detachment was supposed to be sitting in ambush. 

“Yamamoto! Hurry up!” the nervous sentry shouted once again, not 
yet recovered from the mother’s blast. He was trying to show that nothing 
had an effect on him. The Japanese, who was sitting inside the booth, was 
incessantly bowing low while talking on the telephone. Then he carefully 
replaced the receiver and straightened his back. 

‘What is it?” he yelled angrily, approaching the carriage with 
mincing steps. 

His protruding gums, narrow forehead and squashed nose even from 
a distance spoke of a bad temper. Coming up to the carriage, he 
unceremoniously yanked open the door and was about to start the search. 

The explosives were concealed in two metal boxes and covered with 
woollen blankets with a tiger pattern. And when the Jap’s hand neared the 
beautiful box, on whose lid four characters were inscribed representing 
longevity, happiness, health and serenity, she experienced a terrible 
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tension. But in the very next instant the mother thought that the whole 
outcome depended on this very moment and, coiled taut as a spring, she 
indignantly demanded: 

‘‘What kind of impertinent behaviour is this?” 

Taken aback, Yamamoto gazed at the proud woman who had dared 
to shout at him as though he were her servant. The base nature of a man 
accustomed to obeying the orders of others, like a trained animal, at once 
asserted itself. He even tried to assume an apologetic smile. 

‘‘Where is the carriage going?” he asked in an oily voice, at once 
turning to his lean colleague, as though asking him whether he was 
behaving correctly. 

‘‘My mother and I are going to the town,” Gwi Sun said coldly, 
averting her face, as though she found their mugs disgusting. 

At once Yamamoto’s face cleared. His wide nostrils twitching, he 
cried happily: 

‘Oh, you are from the mine owner’s house? Yes, yes, he just 
telephoned. Listen, you, remember this young lady well, she is from Mr. 
Kang Bong Gyu’s house...” 

Having addressed this last to his colleague, he gave an understanding 
wink and once more smiled at the mother and Gwi Sun, as though in 
apology for the bother caused them. Then he took a step back and shouted 
to the coachman: 

‘““Go ahead!” 

The bells tinkled again and the carriage crossed the bridge. The 
mother and Gwi Sun continued to sit proudly side by side, they didn’t even 
turn their heads, letting the Japs know that they were displeased with the 
treatment they had received. 

Yamamoto and the thin sentry continued to gaze after the retreating 
carriage in perplexity, as though they had just received a slap in the face. 
Suddenly the thin sentry muttered with a sigh: 

‘‘What a beauty! Where did Kang Bong Gyu find such a stunning 
girl? Money can accomplish anything.” 

The trotting of the horses faded away, the tinkling of the bells, all that 
was left was a sense of loss. Sighing heavily, heads drooping, the two 
Japanese slowly trudged to their post and their loathsome occupations. 
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The police and garrison posts were informed that a suspicious woman 
had turned up at the mine and a rather hazy description of her was given 
after the carriage loaded with explosives had already been to the station. 


On learning of this, the frog-eyed gendarme Sergeant Shimaki 
jumped up as though stung by a wasp and set about locating the source of 
the information. It became known that one of the mine inspectors had 
spotted the stranger with a basket under her arm the day before yesterday, 
in the morning, wandering the streets of the settlement at the time there 
was a disturbance over the sudden death of the miner. Having slapped the 
inspector’s face, the sergeant wanted to know why he hadn’t checked out 
the woman right there and then since he had such orders. At a loss, the 
inspector replied that he had been driving the jostling workers into the pit, 
and moreover, hadn’t had the time because he had been told by the 
commander of the detail to keep a sharp watch on the sentiments 
prevailing among the miners. The bulgy-eyed sergeant was enraged as the 
man somehow passed the buck to him, and in his wrath he kicked him with 
his. red boots with spurs. 

Then he shut his mouth about the matter. As soon as he had heard the 
inspector’s story, he thought of the old lady—the relative of Kang Bong 
Gyu’s concubine. He had no reason to be suspicious of her, he just had a 
feeling, which rarely betrayed him. 

But this time he ignored his presentiment, did not wish to believe it. If 
that old woman really was connected with the guerrillas, then he would 
bear a large share of responsibility because of the drunken spree at Kang 
Bong Gyu’s and he would have serious troubles. 

The inspector, on the other hand, who had paid for his talkativeness 
with his own backside and got a lame hip, realized that if he continued to 
talk about it, no good would come of it, and afterwards, he gave 
deliberately incoherent answers to anyone who questioned him. As a 
result, both the appearance and behaviour of the suspicious woman, who 
was said to have turned up at the mine, remained extremely vague. 

Neither her name, address nor occupation were known... 
Description: tall, age between thirty and fifty, white blouse, black skirt, or 
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maybe the other way around, a basket under her arm and—an especially 
important distinguishing mark—bast shoes on her feet... 


And so, on the basis of this information, the top “‘experts’’ on 
searching among the police and gendarmes, turned the problem over this 
way and that and after lengthy discussions came to the conclusion that 
they would nab her only if she herself turned up. It is worthy of special 
mention that Mr. Pyon Jang Guk, chief of the self-defence unit of the 
Sangdong district of the Chungsinhyang region who, like the frog-eyed 
sergeant, was accustomed to believing in his own instincts more than in all 
the scientific conclusions of police authorities, and who had already 
successfully passed the first examination for policemen soon after the 
‘‘annexation’’, at once thought of Won Nam’s mother when he heard the 
mixed-up description. Afraid that someone else might guess his thoughts, 
he raced out of the office, pretending that he hadn’t heard Ung Pal’s 
question about where he was going in such a hurry. 


Panting, he ran up to Won Nam’s house. For a long time he examined 
it and concluded that there was no one there. On tiptoe, like a criminal, he 
crept up and made his way into the kitchen. Then he threw open the 
papered-over door to the inner quarters and peered into the room. As he 
had thought, Ul Nam was asleep inside but there was no sign of either the 
mother or Gap Sun. 

In Pyon Jang Guk’s opinion, this was another weighty reason to 
suspect that the suspicious woman at the mine was indeed Won Nam’s 
mother. 

Already anticipating success and a little excited, Pyon Jang Guk set 
off for the garrison. He was beside himself with glee. His opinion was fully 
shared by Hosokawa. After the incident at the mine, Hosokawa had sent 
reinforcements to the bridge detail and took charge personally. He at once 
gave orders to have the mother arrested. 


Soon Pyon Jang Guk, accompanied by a member of the self-defence 
unit, was walking behind a Japanese gendarme towards the gorge of 
Mount Komsu, where the mother could have taken cover. His assumption 
was so accurate, that soon they saw Won Nam’s mother coming towards 
them, carrying something that looked like a basket under her arm. Pyon 
Jang Guk just about jumped with joy. The road which traversed the 
middle of the slope of Mount Komsu led in one direction to the town via 
Tokgol in Sarigdong, and in the other—to the mine across Haejigae 
Pass. Here was one more proof that the suspicious woman at the mine 
was Won Nam’s mother. She was carrying a basket under her arm and 
was wearing bast shoes, which coincided exactly with the description 
of the woman. Only the familiar skirt and blouse of sacking were grey 
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in colour. But one could not be sure that she hadn’t changed her clothes 
along the way. Which meant that she had fallen straight into the trap long 
set by Pyon Jang Guk. 

The smiling Pyon Jang Guk approached the mother and rubbing his 
hands, began to speak: 

“Mother of Won Nam, at last you have appeared. We have been. 
looking for you for a long time.” 

‘‘What did you want me for?” the mother asked, as always in a calm, 
even voice. 

After they had successfully crossed the bridge, the mother had 
handed the balance of the assignment over to the courier of the Armed 
Youth Detachment and had herself set off for Sangdong across Haejigae 
Pass. She flinched, as though she had stepped on a snake in the woods, but 
thinking that the explosives were on their way to the appointed spot and 
that the question of Gwi Sun had seemingly been settled—the comrades in 
the town were going to fix her up as the mother had proposed—she quite 
calmed down. 

Looking at the mother’s serene face, Pyon Jang Guk was somewhat 
taken aback, but, wishing to show that this time he was not going to be 
taken in, he went up to the mother with a spiteful grin on his face. 

‘““Yes, we'll have to put you under arrest. Heh-heh. So you'll have to 
excuse us.” 

“Arrest? What are you talking about?” the mother asked with 
surprise, inwardly prepared for anything, even the very worst. 

“You don’t know what it is? It means to tie a person’s hands, to 
throw him in prison, to flog him and so on. So, where are you coming 
from?”’ 

Pyon Jang Guk’s eyes shone like a viper’s. With a sugary smile, he 
began to question the mother in his insinuating voice. 

“T went to the village of Komsugol for sorghum,” the mother replied 
unhesitatingly. She had prepared an answer beforehand. 

“To Komsugol? Ah, to Komsugol. Believe me, the mayor, I am 
asking you with the best of motives and you are lying so brazenly. That 
won't do at all. Listen to me,” Pyon Jang Guk nodded naturally in the 
direction of the Japanese lance-corporal with the armband of gendarme, 
“why do you think he came here if not to arrest you? Before it’s too late, 
tell me the truth. Then I can ask him for a favour. So, you see. I have to act 
as befits the chief of a self-defence unit, but there is also friendship and we 
are neighbours. How vexing it all 1s!” | 

“I don’t know what you're talking about. I went to the village of 
Komsugol. So what am I guilty of?” the mother said calmly, looking 
coldly at Pyon Jang Guk with narrowed eyes. She comprehended from his 
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words that he did not yet know anything about the explosives, therefore 
she had nothing special to fear and she felt utterly at peace. 

“In that case, I cannot help you in any way.” 

Pyon Jang Guk backed away, the gendarme lance-corporal advanced 
and, roughly shoving the mother in the back, yelled: 


“Get going! Rotten scum!” 

The mother walked in front. Walking in the rear, Pyon Jang Guk was 
gripped by an uneasy feeling. What would he do if this peasant acted the 
simpleton in front of Lieutenant Hosokawa? Never mind, when she found 
herself in the underground torture chamber she’d sing a different tune. 
She’d sing all right. Too bad she didn’t yet know about that... 


Pyon Jang Guk’s anxiety was not groundless. After they passed 
through the gates of the garrison, Pyon Jang Guk kept his eyes fixed on the 
mother, but did not observe any change of expression on her face. At the 
garrison gates they had run into Ung Pal, all in a lather. He began to 
follow the mother, reproaching her for being stubborn and not telling the 
truth, but the mother did not raise even an eye-brow. Pyon Jang Guk was 
quite unaware that in actual fact Ung Pal had told the mother that he 
would at once inform the organization of her arrest, so she was not to 
worry. As soon as the carriage with the explosives had negotiated the 
bridge, Ung Pal, almost jumping with joy, had hurried to the cave of 
Hyongjebawi. There he had learned of the mother’s arrest and had at once 
raced to the police headquarters. 

The interrogation which Hosokawa conducted obviously ineptly, 
yielded no results. 

No sooner had the mother entered the premises, prodded in the back 
by the lance-corporal, than he at once peered intently into her face, as 
though preparing to devour her. Then, grinning slyly, he began to scratch 
his head, covered with a hard bristly stubble of short hair, wishing to 
show that he was in no hurry and kind-natured. But the smile he 
managed was predatory—out of his half-open mouth yellow, rotten 
canines protruded—and he did not achieve the desired effect. 

‘Where were you yesterday and today?” Hosokawa began his 
questioning. 

Considering that there was no need for him to use his brains in order 
to trap the mother, since he had not the slightest doubts of the end result, 
he hadn’t attained his rank in vain, thank god, Hosokawa began to ask the 
mother the same questions that his subordinates had already asked. Every 
time he exhorted his subordinates, he demanded that they use their brains 
oftener, but he himself considered that the occupation was not worthy of 
an officer of the imperial army. Whenever the bulgy-eyed sergeant began 
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to say similar things with a self-important air as if he were an expert, 
Hosokawa would despise him, thinking that the man was acting like an 
informer. But if some trouble arose, he never missed an opportunity to 
remind someone that it was necessary to use one’s brains, and in general, 
to work, wishing to show that he had everything at his finger-tips. Right 
now there was no need to make a long song and dance of it. In front of him 
stood a dull-witted peasant woman, furthermore, there was evidence 
against her, so she couldn’t wriggle out of it. 

But the mother’s reply was unexpected and upset his calculations. 

‘‘T went to the village of Komsugol for sorghum,” the mother replied 
tranquilly. The brief sentence created an unpleasant impression on 
Hosokawa and he realized that instead of treating his inquiry respectfully, 
she was, on the contrary, ignoring his words. But he thought to himself 
that he shouldn’t retreat from the very beginning and posed the next 
question: 

“In that case, why did you go to the mining settlement?” 

““T didn’t.” 

“You didn’t?” He repeated absent-mindedly, dumbfounded by the 
decisive tone of her reply, and looked at her in perplexity. But no matter 
how he peered into her face with its soft contours, criss-crossed by fine 
wrinkles, at her clear eyes and firmly pressed lips, it gave nothing away. 
The expression on her face remained calm and serious. 

‘Then why were you coming from the direction of the mine?” 
Hosokawa now shouted fitfully in his original rasping voice. 

Without moving, the mother looked slantwise at Hosokawa. And 
when their eyes met, Hosokawa read contempt in her cold gaze and felt 
shame, realizing that the mother had seen through his clumsy attempt to 
frighten her. But, deciding to play his role through to the end, he looked 
even more morose and stared harder at her. 

With repugnance the mother turned away and began to speak ina low 
voice: 

‘‘In Komsugol there wasn’t a house to be found where it was possible 
to borrow grain until the new harvest. So whether we like it or not we'll 
have to shift to grass. I heard that this year there were a lot of mushrooms 
at the edge of the forest by Haejigae Pass, so on the way back I went there 
and after that I took the road.” 

The mother nodded at the basket standing on the floor. 

‘Look for yourself. I couldn’t return home with empty hands to a 
house whose hearth is covered with cobwebs.”’ 

Hosokawa and Pyon Jang Guk simultaneously peered into the 
basket, but as soon as they saw mushrooms, they turned away, as though 
the contents were not to their liking. 
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Hosokawa began to smack his fleshy lips in vexation, which 
resembled sorghum flatcakes, and making a sour face, puffed up like a 
toad, turned abruptly and began to walk up and down the room. Coming 
up to the roughly hammered together bookcase, he suddenly raised his 
head. From the wall, out of a white box, the goddess Amaterasu gazed at 
him—the chief Japanese deity. He almost came to attention out of habit, 
but then changed his mind and turned away, at once catching the restless 
frightened eyes of Pyon Jang Guk fixed on him. 

Son of a bitch! Hosokawa thought to himself. 

All the pieces of evidence which had seemed incontrovertible when 
presented by Pyon Jang Guk sometime ago, turned out to be, without 
exception, foundationless. Such distinguishing marks as age, appearance 
and even bast shoes, which had seemed indicative to him, did not really 
deserve any attention since they applied equally to innumerable women in 
Sangdong. And this Pyon Jang Guk, without properly checking details, 
had made a fool of him. No doubt, it was an amusing spectacle. 

Hosokawa believed that an inability to conceal perturbation was a 
serious shortcoming in a military man. So he had learned to control 
himself. 

‘Where is your son?” he asked in a calm voice, so calm, that one 
could only wonder what had happened to the former Hosokawa. Pyon 
Jang Guk at once surmised that now he would have to get unentangled, 
since Hosokawa had stopped shouting and had begun speaking calmly. 
Pyon knew through personal experience that this lull would again be 
followed by an explosion. And Pyon listened intently to the mother’s 
reply. 

‘‘He has gone to Kapsan to earn some money. I have told mayor Pyon 
that on more than one occasion. You, most likely, have-not heard about 
it.” 

‘Who are you trying to kid?”” Pyon Jang Guk burst out, when the 
mother had finished speaking, as if he had been waiting for the moment. 
‘‘We’ve made inquiries in Kapsan. There isn’t a trace of Won Nam there.” 


‘*How would I know then?” the mother parried without even looking 
at him. “If he is not in Kapsan, it means he is somewhere else. After all, 
he’s looking for work.” 

‘‘How could you not know where your son is? You're his mother!” 
Pyon Jang Guk yelled, stamping his heel on the floor. Trying to imitate the 
Japanese samurai, he frowned threateningly and opened his mouth wide. 
But the mother did not vouchsafe him a glance this time either, merely 
murmured: 

‘Don’t you remember? [I once told you that my son had gone to 
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Hyesan, but he turned out to be in Kapsan... He’s a vagabond, how could 
his mother learn anything about him?” 

Thinking that Pyon Jang Guk might mess everything up, Hosokawa 
raised his hand and said, ‘All right, that’s enough.”’ Then, with a self- 
important air, he began to pace the room slowly, from the box with the 
goddess to the desk, and from the desk to the window, from which the 
garrison yard could be seen, and only then did he stop in front of the 
mother. Drawing his thick, black eye-brows together, he looked at her 
maliciously and with difficulty squeezed out a few words: 

‘We know that you are a member of the Women’s Association.” 

It was his last card. Of course, he had no documents confirming her 
membership, but despite this, he was absolutely convinced of the truth of 
his words. 

He was counting on his ability to create the impression that he was 
informed of all the details of her life and that no matter how stupid and 
stubborn the mother was, she would undoubtedly betray herself. 

The mother slowly raised her head and looked at him 
uncomprehendingly. 

‘“‘Women’s Association? What is that? Once the mayor came to 
collect money, he talked about labour conscription and so on, is that the 
Women’s Association?” 

Damn you!’ Hosokawa yelled, his lower jaw twitching like that of a 
dog catching a flea. “Take her to the gendarmes! Call Shimaki!” 
Hosokawa ordered, having lost all patience. 

Again under escort of the lance-corporal, the mother was led away to 
the gendarme guard-house. 

“Thrash her to jelly! Of course she’s a member of the Women’s 
Association. Of course she was at the mine. She’s a Red, a real Red!” 
Hosokawa began to brag in front of Pyon Jang Guk, who looked at him 
respectfully. 
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At first glance the underground torture chamber in the gendarme 
guard-house resembled a squalid bath-house or a smithy with a dead 
forge. In order to get to this chamber, which never saw the light of day and 
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which smelled of a sickening odour of dampness and mildew, it was 
necessary to pass through a narrow and dark concrete corridor and to 
descend a steep and slippery staircase. A chain hanging from the ceiling at 
once caught the eye. Besides this terrible tool for the barbaric “airplane 
torture”, four heavy wooden barrels stood on the concrete floor of the 
chamber and metal whips of various sizes were scattered about. On one 
wall fencing sticks and rubber hoses hung in disorder. There was no 
furniture at all in the premises the size of four small rooms. Fear gripped a 
person who found himself here. The hollow sound of drops of water 
falling on the concrete floor resounded in the darkness, noises from the 
street did not penetrate here and the silence was eerie. Even the sound of 
breathing echoed off the walls glistening with dampness with a rumble. 

Hosokawa and the bulgy-eyed sergeant Shimaki did not like this very 
much. The quarters were too dark and damp and if one looked closely, the 
dark stains of blood with clinging pieces of flesh could be seen. Knowing 
what work was carried on here, they had no doubt that the nauseating 
smell was that of blood. When they remembered the people who had died 
under torture in this sinister place, they themselves were gripped by 
shivers. 

But every time they entered the premises, they feigned great 
cheerfulness and conviviality. In their hearts they greatly envied the 
gendarme corporal Kumamoto. He had no need of such pretence. 
Whenever he entered this chamber, his muddy eyes came to life and lit up, 
the lower part of his pendulous and sickly-looking cheeks stretched tight, 
his sluggish movements became violent and he went to work with his club 
with satanic glee. Earlier Kumamoto had served in the gendarme 
headquarters in town. Once, by mistake, he had taken a provocateur who 
had been sent by the police into a revolutionary organization for a Red 
and had tortured him cruelly for two days until the latter had died. There 
was displeasure in the garrison over this and the police had protested and 
demanded an investigation, so that eventually he was transferred to the 
local gendarme detail, taking into consideration the troubled atmosphere 
in the Sangdong district. Whatever was said about him in the garrison and 
police, among the gendarmes he enjoyed great respect. His dark side 
whiskers grew right to his chin, his lips were a sickly red, his body was 
small and withered—a real vampire as painted by the brush of a mediaeval 
artist. And when, his muddy eyes bulging like those of a carp, he began to 
wield a fencing stick or metal whip, his red lips became still redder, he 
resembled a predatory beast sniffing fresh human blood. This butcher, a 
refined sadist by nature, experienced pleasure from torturing. Especially 
skilled in the job, he came to undertake all tortures exclusively. As soon as 
he left the chamber after a routine torture session, he became limp, like a 
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fish out of water. Although according to rank he was not expected to 
occupy himself with torture, he was prepared to settle down in the 
chamber, even to sacrifice his corporal’s star for the privilege. That was the 
way it was when he had served in the gendarme headquarters in town. 
When his colleagues or superiors indulged in what he considered to be 
empty talk about evidence and a psychological approach and got 
nowhere, the corporal went to work and, dragging the person under 
investigation into the torture chamber, subjected him to physical agonies, 
drowned faith and honour in blood and broke his will. His butcher’s 
philosophy of a pathological sadist could not be compared to anything. 
He did not believe in human reason, any morality was alien to him, he 
considered that spiritual strength was cheap gilt that shone only for so 
long. He was convinced that through the use of torture anyone could be 
bent to his will, as long as his spirit was not strong enough to endure 
physical agony. He thought that honour and prestige were pure nonsense. 
If the addition of one or two stars on his shoulder-boards did not increase 
his basic pay or provide the opportunity to take bribes, then he would not 
exchange them for the satisfaction he felt every time that he strolled in the 
twilight in solitude, having washed the blood of his victim from his hands 
and knocked back a few glasses of liquor. He himself boasted many times 
that his mouth did not water at the sight of the Golden Falcon decoration 
or the Imperial gift cigarettes. 

When the lance-corporal and Pyon Jang Guk led the mother into the 
chamber, Kumamoto fixed his dimmed eyes on her, as though he was 
indifferent to her presence. Gradually a green glitter came into them, his 
cheeks started to quiver and the skin tightened. 

‘‘Hm, she’s a communist?”’ 

Breaking the dead silence of the underground chamber, Kumamoto’s 
mumble, full of contempt, and his sneer, resounded with a light echo. No 
sooner did the lance-corporal appear in front of the corporal than he 
began to tremble. And Pyon Jang Guk, no novice himself at turning 
people into bloody meat, could not help shuddering on seeing the green 
glitter in the eyes and Kumamoto’s withered body in this chamber 
permeated with nauseous odours. During the torture, he was supposed to 
fulfill the role of interpreter since Kumamoto knew no Korean. He was 
seized by an uneasy presentiment, as though he himself was going to be 
subjected to torture. He resolved to try once more to convince the mother 
not to be stubborn, to tell everything at once. But when he looked at her, 
his shoulders began to shake. 

The mother continued to stand, gazing calmly at her enemies. There 
was not a shadow of fear in her face, not a shadow of disturbance. When 
she was face to face with Hosokawa, the chief of the garrison, she had 
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spoken timidly, trying to give the appearance of a simple woman from a 
mountain backwoods, but now, in this horrifying chamber she held herself 
proudly and sternly, as though she herself had come here to judge the pack 
of butchers. In her clear gaze one could even read pity for these miserable 
creatures. 

“Scum! Insolent bitch...” 

Apparently, Kumamoto had penetrated into the essence of the 
mother’s spirit more quickly than Pyon Jang Guk. Grinding his teeth, he 
wound a rubber hose round his hand and delivered a terrible blow to the 
mother. 

With a crack the sacking blouse on her back split and pieces of skin 
adhered to the hose. The hollow echo of the blow resounded in the 
chamber. 

At.first, when he had sneered, the victim had seemed hardly worth his 
skills, but now he gave the wild blow convulsively because he com- 
prehended that this was not a victim, but a foe beyond him who had come 
to vanquish him. 

Pyon Jang Guk began to shake with tension, but luckily for him, 
there was no need of translation. 

Kumamoto had overdone it when he began to torture his victim. And 
neither the goggle-eyed commander of the gendarme detail, nor 
Hosokawa, the garrison chief, had given concrete instructions for the 
interrogation, they just told him to teach her a lesson. Shimaki, who 
usually preferred hard facts and liked to itemize everything pedantically, 
gave such vague orders in the hope that at the savage hands of Kumamoto 
the mother’s mouth would be shut for good because he did not wish the 
real story to come out. As for Hosokawa, in his thoughtlessness he 
imagined that no sooner would the simple woman from a remote 
mountain locality find herself in the underground torture chamber than 
she would be so frightened she would tell everything she knew and things 
she didn’t. Moreover, Kumamoto’s sentiments played a role, and torture 
almost without questioning, with the use of all the arsenal of torture, had 
the purpose of “experiencing on your own hide what it meant”’. 

At the first blow the mother tottered. Kumamoto was even taken 
aback. Boastful of his skill at butchery, he could not but take the mother’s 
physical make-up into account. From the first glance she hadn’t seemed 
strong to him, and even though he was already highly excited, he was 
forced to accept that he had to display caution and skill in order to inflict 
the maximum physical pain on this proud woman. The sum total of 
physical suffering is not important in torture. It brings the anticipated 
results only when the victim remains sufficiently conscious to experience 
suffering to the fullest extent, which must last as long as possible. No 
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matter how cruel the torture, if the victim loses consciousness or does not 
feel pain and suffering because of the short duration of the physical 
impact, then it is impossible to morally break and destroy her. In this sense 
the mother’s weak body and proud spirit, her unshakable calmness, posed 
difficulties for Kumamoto. Realizing that an iron rod was useless on the 
mother, who could not withstand even a few blows of the rubber hose, still 
less would a fencing stick or other torture implements do, the butcher 
immediately ordered his subordinate to heat the stove. Deciding on water 
torture, he tied the mother’s hands behind her back and suspended her 
from two bars in the corner. In doing the work he was very serious and 
showed great self-restraint, and was as precise as a machine. At last the 
preparations for the torture were finished. Kumamoto, holding a thick 
towel in one hand and a big kettle of water in the other, approached the 
mother. A slight smile played over his red lips. 

Witha sharp movement of her head the mother tossed the dishevelled 
hair off her face and looked intently at the slowly advancing butcher. 
Although the mother had never heard how one should behave under 
torture, she sensed that there was no avoiding torments. When your body 
is suspended in the-air and your hands are bound, it is impossible even to 
move your feet. The mother knew only too well that betrayal alone could 
help her to evade torture. But wasn’t the whole past life of the mother, 
cruel and hopeless, nothing but one long torture? So there was no cause to 
think of how to avoid suffering, there was no escape. 

Only the mother’s soul was free. Only her soul would soar effortlessly 
in the clear sky, no matter what chains bound her body, what fire seared 
her, what torments she was subjected to. And now this bound woman 
hanging in mid-air watched the approaching butcher with her clear, calm 
gaze. She had already passed through a sea of blood and fire, endured 
losses and sacrifices which tore her heart to bits, and at last, after 
anguished tears and thoughts had taken the path of struggle, the path of 
revolution, and on this wide path had freed herself of the trammels that 
fettered her soul. 

Twisting his recently shaved, bluish chin, Kumamoto sneered. Then 
he covered the mother’s face with the thick towel and tightly holding its 
edges peered into her eyes. 

Looking with revulsion at the gloating face of the scoundrel, the 
mother wondered what had made him become a torturer. Was there no 
other work he could do? After all, there were many ways of earning a living 
in this world. 

With another sneer—wait, you'll sing another song in a moment— 
Kumamoto began to pour the water out of the kettle. He well knew that 
water alone was sufficient to cause suffering. But this did not seem enough 
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to his sadistic nature and so he added salt and ground pepper to the water. 
This made the victim, before she even began to suffocate, experience a 
searing pain from the action of salt and pepper. 

Madmen! Do you think I have endured less at your hands than these 
torments? the mother thought, slowly closing her eyes. 

It became ever more difficult to breathe, no matter how she 
swallowed the water. She clenched her teeth, but this did not help. It 
seemed that at any moment her heart would burst. Unable to stand it, she 
turned her head—Kumamoto opened his mouth and grinned and 
grabbing the back of her head turned it back. The mother knew that she 
was incapable of turning her head away again and even if she could, the 
torment would not lessen. The laughter of the enemy, ready to shout with 
happiness, tormented her no less. The mother resolved to withstand all 
tortures, but to give the enemy no excuse to exult. 

Her chest was painfully constricted. She had felt a similar pain that 
day in Paenamugol, on the hill overgrown with wormwood, under the sky 
grey with ashes, when she had sobbed, burying her husband, and beaten 
her fists on the ground. 

Her thoughts became confused. It seemed to her that her ribs were 
pushing out and her lungs were popping forth. She no longer felt any pain 
from the pepper, only her chest was squeezed so tight that it was 
unbearable, her consciousness was growing dim. She began to slip away, it 
seemed to her that the thread which bound her to this world was breaking. 
She had experienced something like it on the hill behind the village of 
Pyoljae, when she had learned that her cousin had been murdered by 
punitive troops. 

No! the mother shook her head forcibly. How can I die, leaving all the 
precious things behind, she said to herself. I will go into Mount Paekdu, 
Mount Paekdu... 

‘Are you going to talk?” 

Concluding that the mother was at last ready to unloosen her tongue, 
Kumamoto gave Pyon Jang Guk the signal to translate. But for some 
reason Pyon Jang Guk was so nervous that he did not at once speak. But 
while he tarried, Kumamoto’s face was distorted by a terrifying grimace. 

‘‘W hat are you doing there?”” Kumamoto yelled and, eyes gleaming, 
raised his hand, as though he wanted to hit him in the face, but he did not 
dare, just his lips trembled with vexation. 

He had realized that no translation was required, that the movement 
of the head did not signify that she was ready to talk, it was an expression 
of her renewed determination not to give in to the enemy, no matter what 
sufferings she endured. Kumamoto was even angry at himself for his hasty 
conclusion, he grew ashamed— it seemed to him that this in appearance 
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dull-witted, peasant woman was making a mockery of him. Trying to 
crush this feeling of shame, he once again became enraged. 


‘“‘Why do you behavelike this? Tell us what you know and you will be 
freed, why be so stubborn?” Pyon Jang Guk began to persuade the 
mother, bending over her head under the stern eye of Kumamoto. He also 
thought that it was not necessary to translate Kumamoto’s words. At all 
costs it was necessary to make the mother change her mind, otherwise 
through her stubbornness she would doom herself. She was an ordinary, 
ignorant village woman and she did not comprehend the true state of 
affairs, but the trouble was caused by her own stupidity, she had no one to 
blame but herself. But she was making her neighbour suffer, who had 
nothing to do with her. What a stupid woman! With this thought Pyon 
Jang Guk mumbled wheedlingly: 

‘‘Dear neighbour, they are in fact good and kind people. Only tell 
them everything and they will forgive you and say thank you. Why do you 
go on like this? It’s so stupid!” 

Not knowing what else to do, Pyon Jang Guk continued to exhort the 
mother. Kumamoto realized that he wasn’t translating what he had said, 
but gave him the signal to proceed, while he continued to pour the water 
out of the kettle. 

The mother’s agony had reached the limit. Before, she had felt as 
though her swollen lungs were breaking through her chest and falling out: 
now, it seemed to her that her whole body was constricting, becoming the 
size of a fist, and in this constricted body the lungs were growing, 
becoming enormous. The more her body was constricted, the greater grew 
her lungs. But even in these enormous lungs, the last vestiges of oxygen 
were consumed. It was impossible to bear it any longer. The mother was 
on the edge: either her body would sunder, or her lungs would burst and 
collapse. Each instant cost her inhuman efforts. Only her hearing 
remained acute. No, not only her hearing. Her squeezed shut eyes saw 
everything with incredible clarity. She heard Pyon Jang Guk’s loathsome 
voice, buzzing in her ear and she clearly visualized the abominable face of 
the Japanese torturer, pouring the water out of the kettle and grinning 
from ear to ear. 

It was terrible torture. To listen to Pyon Jang Guk’s buzzing, bound, 
suspended in mid-air, unable to express her feelings—the mother suffered 
more from this than from her physical torments. But perhaps the spiritual 
agony was transformed into bodily? 

Her chest, the weight on her chest, the weight was unbearable. 

‘Father of Won Nam!” the mother screamed silently and lost 
consciousness. 
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‘In general, a person should...” Pyon Jang Guk began his long and 
boring sermon about the necessity of wise behaviour. 

Glancing at Pyon Jang Guk’s meek, propitiating face, Kumamoto 
assiduously poured the water with a pleased smile, like a mischievous boy 
playing with water. 

“It is said that a person marks his old age at sixty. But if one is to live 
to sixty by crossing the threshold of death like this, who would wish to live 
long? Only in words... Oh, neighbour, neighbour, how can you?” the 
frightened Pyon Jang Guk suddenly cried out. 

Only then did Kumamoto look attentively at the mother’s face and 
realize that she had lost consciousness. 

‘Step aside!” Kumamoto bawled and looking at Pyon Jang Guk with 
ferocious eyes, heaped curses on him. 

‘‘Brainless idiot, what have you been babbling all this time? Can’t you 
see? Can’t you see what a hard bitch she is? What were you saying to her?” 

‘All right, I just... I won’t anymore.” 

Pyon Jang Guk realized his error. He backed away with uncertain 
steps, as if wishing to escape, bending his back ever lower before the 
gendarme. Kumamoto looked as though he were ready to devour him, 
and deliberately began to carelessly pour the water out of the kettle on the 
mother’s feet in such a way as to splash the uniform of the chief of the self- 
defence unit. At last a thin wrinkle furrowed the bridge of the mother’s 
nose. And that was the end of peace. 

Consciousness returned and her torments resumed, exactly the same 
as before she passed out. But the mother’s agony no longer delighted the 
torturer. He was well aware that the mother would not have enough time 
to waver after the start of her new sufferings which would be more 
agonizing than the first time. He was not mistaken. The mother again lost 
consciousness. And again he drenched her with water and revived her, and 
again she passed out, even though he had not yet poured one kettleful into 
her. 

Kumamoto grew more and more enraged, his face crimson with fury, 
and finally he couldn’t restrain himself and kicked Pyon Jang Guk. 
Although the latter had nothing to do withit, he vented his spleen on him. 
The mother did not utter a word. 

While the torture was going on, twilight descended on the short 
autumn day. Hosokawa had already come in twice and the goggle-eyed 
sergeant once. Both of them, looking on the scene of torture, realized the 
pointlessness of continuing, and giving it up as hopeless, departed. 

Not to speak of the mother, still suspended in the air, wet through to 
the bones and wilted, Pyon Jang Guk was quite wet, splashed deliberately 
by the irate Kumamoto, and for that matter, the latter was himself wet and 
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exhausted. Both Pyon Jang Guk and Kumamoto were fatigued. But they 
couldn’t desist from what they had begun since both had boasted to 
Hosokawa and the bulgy-eyed sergeant that they would loosen her 
tongue. 

At last the exhausted Kumamoto dragged a chair over to the stove 
which his assistant was heating, sank heavily onto it, stretched out both 
legs and then his hands to the red-hot stove. Having spent the whole day 
messing with water in the damp cellar, he now felt chilled and hungry. Ina 
constrained voice he called to his subordinate to bring him something to 
eat. He could no longer count on that pleasant sensation that he would 
experience when, having finished torturing a victim, he wandered alone 
along the bank to the tavern, drank a few glasses of spirits, and whistling, 
returned home. 

Soon Ung Pal brought a bottle of Chinese liquor Baigar on a tray. 
Having drunk together with Pyon Jang Guk, Kumamoto’s spirits lifted. A 
pleasant warmth suffused his body. Stamping his heel on the concrete 
floor, as though berating himself for his past weakness, Kumamoto 
jumped up, as though triggered by a spring. 

“Suspend her!” 

Chains stained with blood were lowered, the mother was bound to 
them by her shoulders, the creaking of the turning steel wheel of a block 
was heard, and the woman was hoisted into the air. 

Beneath the mother’s eyes sparks flew from the red-hot stove. 

Winding a cloth around the end of a heated iron poker, Kumamoto 
took it and began to stroke the side of the stove with it. Layer after layer of 
rust peeled off from the heated poker and blue smoke curled upwards. 

‘Are you going to talk?” 

Kumamoto suddenly grew enraged and rose from his place. 

“I have nothing to say!” the mother replied in a low voice. 

“What?!” 

The mother’s calm, assured answer made Kumamoto and Pyon Jang 
Guk back off and they cried out as though hit on the head with something 
heavy. 
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Holding the tray in his hand, Ung Pal pressed his ear against the door 
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and listened. The rattling of chains could be heard and curses. Huddled, 
Ung Pal clenched his teeth. 

He did not exactly know, but he could imagine what torments the 
mother was going through and how the interrogation would end. He had 
intentionally come here earlier, despite the fact that there was no need to 
clear away dishes at midnight, had listened at the door, and picking up the 
dirty plates, had managed to glance into the chamber. Judging by how 
tired and downhearted Kumamoto and Pyon Jang Guk were, ill-famed 
for their skill at torturing and malevolent cruelty, one could imagine how 
staunchly the greatly weakened mother was bearing up. 

Ung Pal experienced terrible spiritual torment, he felt as though a 
red-hot iron poker was piercing his chest. 

Open-hearted by nature, he found it difficult to conceal his feelings 
from others. He had to appear merry when listening to the disgusting 
chatter of the enemy in their den. He was obliged to find out their plans 
and intentions and to do so he had to ingratiate himself with them and 
fawn on them. This caused him spiritual suffering and sometimes he even 
wanted to die. It was so hard for him to see and hear the awful torments the 
mother was enduring, as if he himself was being tortured, but he had to 
give the appearance of being just as pleased and delighted as these 
monsters. 

To him this was more agonizing than death itself, and he tried to 
avoid the society of the scoundrels if there was a plausible pretext. The 
trouble was, if he avoided them, it was impossible for him to gather the 
information the organization needed. And now, on the eve of the uprising, 
it was demanded of him that he study the situation in the enemy camp 
more closely than ever before. In the meantime, the preparations for the 
uprising were somewhat delayed by the business of the explosives and, 
moreover, because of the incident, the enemy had sharply stepped up their 
guard and now the mother had been arrested. It was hard to determine 
whether the arrest was accidental or whether the enemy was acting 
according to a plan worked out beforehand on the basis of information 
about the forthcoming insurrection. Therefore, a tireless watch had to be 
kept on the enemy, postponing the day of the uprising. 

Of course, this assignment was being carried out not by Ung Pal 
alone, there were many underground workers who had penetrated into the 
enemy camp, but in the Sangdong district Ung Pal was the eyes and ears of 
the organization, observing their every action, and he played a very 
important role in obtaining exact information about the whole situation in 
the enemy camp. 

Unlike his first days of service in the self-defence unit, Ung Pal 
himself now understood the vital importance of the work he was doing 
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and his responsibility to the organization. He saw that the information he 
obtained halfheartedly was highly important and was used in compiling 
plans for the work of the organization as a whole. But he was unable to 
completely change his nature. Almost every day something happened that 
wounded his self-esteem. Day after day he was forced to look at the 
despicable, nauseating faces of these scoundrels and no sooner did he calm 
the wrath seething in his heart and return to his village than he was sure to 
encounter someone in the lane or on the road to the well, and every person 
whom he met looked at him with unconcealed hostility, as if he wasn’t a 
person but some dog, and the twins Son Suk and Cha Suk had such a 
revulsion for him that they were ready to spit on him. Well, that was one 
thing, they were twins and they copied each other’s actions like monkeys. 
He could manage to put up with that somehow. But on the day when he 
was buttering up Pyon Jang Guk, so as to allow the mother to get away to 
the mine, Chil Song’s mother had practically stunned him by a clout on the 
head with a laundry paddle. A few days later Ung Pal had gone to the 
agitating point to report the successful conclusion of the operation to 
bring out the explosives and the disarray in the enemy ranks. There he had 
met Chil Song’s mother and he had told her the truth about himself, 
otherwise, god save him, the old lady might ambush him somewhere and 
really give it to him. Of course, she could be understood—her only son was 
in jail and she was flaming with anger. Not only Chil Song’s mother 
thought of him as.an enemy. Members of the organization were less 
dangerous to him than people like Yong Sil’s grandfather and the twins’ 
father, who were not members. Without exception he had to be wary of all 
of them. 

However, if he didn’t perish accidentally, he would be able to escape, 
and too, the organization would see to it that it didn’t happen, and if, 
crudely speaking, he was bumped off, the very next day everyone would 
know that he was a worthy member of the YCL and the Armed Youth 
Detachment of Sangdong and he would be mourned. But hardest of all, 
was to play out the comedy with the enemy. He had to smile and smile at 
them like a dolt, when he was seething with anger and could kill them with 
bare hands. 

Today, under one pretext or another, all day long he had run from the 
headquarters of the self-defence unit to the garrison and from there to the 
gendarme quarters and had felt so much sorrows that he almost grew 
older. 

Of course, anyone who was a friend of Won Nam’s enjoyed the 
mother’s affection. But she was especially fond of Ung Pal, who had lost 
his mother at an early age and grown up orphaned. He entered their house 
as if it were his own and without asking permission ate boiled potatoes and 
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oatmeal cakes in the kitchen. And when food or some trifle vanished from 
their home, the mother considered it the-work of Ung Pal and thrashed 
him on the back and called him names as though he were her own son. But 
whenever the mother was cooking something tasty, she was certain to 
invite him, and if some problem arose or things grew tight in the home, she 
would frankly discuss it with him or ask for help. Ung Pal who grew up on 
his widowed father’s toilworn hands, began to appreciate her motherly 
affection for him only when the first traces of hair appeared on his face. He 
was no relation to her, but the mother loved him sincerely and Ung Pal, 
although tardily, thought much more of her than himself. 

When the enemy seized her, he took it very hard, fell into a state of 
shock, for which he was even criticized by the underground worker. He 
took himself in hand only when the underground worker advised him to 
get busy in the enemy camp so as to rescue the mother and he, with great 
difficulty crushing the agony in his soul, spent the whole day following the 
mother like a shadow. 

But it was not easy to work his way into the confidence of the enemy. 
The simplest thing would be to obtain information from Pyon Jang Guk, 
but this character, who did not know anything important anyhow, was so 
secretive that it was harder to worm the intentions of the enemy out of him 
than to reach the submarine palace astride a hare. Therefore, Ung Pal 
sought.the occasion to make contact with Hosokawa, Kumamoto or the 
goggle-eyed sergeant, but so far he had had no luck. In general, as a rank- 
and-file member of the self-defence unit, he didn’t have so many chances 
to see them. At last a convenient opportunity presented itself, he had been 
despatched for liquor. But afraid that he would be unable to contain his 
wrath and conceal his true feelings, he himself hastily left. 

Hearing the duty non-commissioned officer approaching down the 
corridor and cursing someone out for non-observance of subordination, 
Ung Pal quickly moved away from the door and assuming the proper 
expression, went out into the corridor. 

The corporal on duty was short, sturdy, wore red boots and an arm- 
band, and when he saw Ung Pal walking down the corridor, for no cause 
at all he cursed him out, eyes bulging: 

‘Swine, what’s that you are carrying in your hands?” 

‘Well, Corporal Kumamoto is torturing some old lady and...” 

‘So what are you doing here with a wine bottle in duty hours, and 
why didn’t you use the back door as ordered? You dolt!” 

‘Please excuse me.”’ 

“Get out of here!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Smiling servilely, Ung Pal performed several bows and headed for the 
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opposite end of the long corridor, where a lone electric bulb burned. 
In the eyes of the merry Ung Pal, so good at making others laugh, 
tears glistened. 
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The moonlit night was clear. A few wispy clouds, like fluffs of cotton, 
drifted across the high vault of the autumn sky. 

A fresh breeze, imbued with the fragrances of autumn, blew down 
from Mount Salgu. The wind blew over decaying thatched roofs, caressed 
the branches of trees, and then, gently rustling, flew in the direction of the 
ravine of Mount Komsu. Leaves and blades of grass, which had been 
hushed, murmured under the impact, as though saddened by their 
imminent demise. Young sparrows clustered on the crumbling roofs, 
spreading wings not yet strong. 

The moon had risen high in the sky. It sailed smoothly across the 
heavens, threading its way through the white clouds, and the wind 
whispered. In the village only insects made noises in the grass, but the 
atmosphere was depressed and dismal. 

By twilight the lanes were deserted. The people locked themselves in 
their homes at an early hour, protected at least by a wattle fence, and 
where even such protection was lacking, the light was put out early and 
work was set aside till the morrow. 

When silence settled over the village, the spirits of Pyon Jang Guk’s 
dog rose, and digging its paws firmly into the ground, it barked furiously 
at the moon. But no matter how loudly it barked, the moon remained 
serene and no one came to give it a kick. As though sensing its solitude, it 
returned growling to the dog-house and stretched out. 

On that fresh autumn night the silence over the village was 
oppressive. 

Towards midnight, in the shadows of the ravine of Mount Komsu, 
solitary figures began to flicker—some disappeared in the direction of 
Tokgol, others headed for the banks of the River Komsu. 

Two of them headed for Sangdong, and taking by-paths, arrived at 
the Milyang house standing on the edge of the village. One of the 
wayfarers quickly glanced around and continued. A little later the other 
followed. The one in front would look round from time to time, quickly 
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wipe a cloth over a tree trunk or wall of a house and then proceed onward. 
The second person would stop in the same spot, take out a sheet of paper, 
quickly paste it on and hurry after the first. In the moonlight it was hard to 
distinguish who was wandering about. They were women and they were 
pasting up leaflets in the most prominent places in the village. 


For a while they tarried by the well. Cautiously approaching Pyon 
Jang Guk’s house, they stopped, then went up to the sign “Beware, Fierce 
Dog!’’ pasted a big leaflet over it and turned the bend of the slope. 


The woman walking in front disappeared into the shadow of the 
yellowing apricot tree growing on the edge of the precipice and suddenly 
came to a halt in fright, seeing a light in the window of the solitary log 
cabin. The second woman came up, having carefully concealed the leaflets 
in the folds of her skirt, and asked in surprise: 

‘““‘Why have you stopped? Let’s go!” 

This was Chil Song’s mother. | 

“Look, they’re not asleep yet,” Yong Sil’s mother whispered, and in 
order to suppress the tears welling up in her eyes, she quickly dug out a 
hollow on the edge of the cliff with the toe of her shoe and hid the little bag 
of paste in it which she had been holding. 


Chil Song’s mother gazed in silence at the window. Yong Sil’s 
mother, having concealed the paste and straightened her back, also looked 
to where the silhouettes of the brother and sister could be seen. That 
evening at the meeting of the Women’s Association they had sworn not to 
weep but to fight better to rescue the mother: of these children. At the 
meeting the women had split up into pairs to put up leaflets. They had 
volunteered to undertake the task in the most dangerous place—in the 
centre of the settlement. At the sight of Ul Nam and his sister, who were 
sitting sleepless by the light of the kerosene lamp in the log house on the 
edge of the remote village despite the late hour, the hearts of the women, 
themselves mothers of children of the same age, constricted with pain and 
SOrrow. 

‘In the evening,’ Yong Sil’s mother said in a low voice, “grandfather 
went to visit them and told them stories, he was hoping they would get to 
sleep...”’ 

“And the owl is crying, better if it kept quiet now...”” Chil Song’s 
mother complained, gazing at the sombre outlines of Mount Salgu. 

The owl hooted anxiously at the foot of Mount Salgu, stressing the 
melancholy of the autumn night. As though in answer to its call, from the 
opposite end, from the forest of Mount Komsu, another owl responded 
plaintively. 

Gap Sun, sitting with sewing in her lap, turned towards Mount 
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Komsu. Darling Ul Nam also listened to the mournful cries of the bird, 
but his round head remained still. 

“Just like...’ Yong Sil’s mother began but did not finish, could not 
continue, and she broke off with a sigh, as though someone had punched 
her. 

But Chil Song’s mother well understood what Yong Sil’s mother had 
been intending to say. With a heavy sigh, she said: 

“Yes, they are just like little owls. Can their mother, our chairman, 
sleep in jail...’ With the tape of her skirt she wiped the tears that had come 
to her eyes, thinking that her son, too, was in prison. Chil Song was 
probably lying on the cold stone floor of his prison cell, also unable to 
sleep on this moonlit night, yearning for his mother, as Gap Sun and Ul 
Nam yearned. 

“Let us go, we must finish,’ Yong Sil’s mother said in a hoarse voice 
after a little while. ““We won’t weep, we promised at the meeting. Won 
Nam’s mother will soon be free if we fight for her liberation.” 

“Ves let’s go,’ Chil Song’s mother nodded in agreement, and when 
Yong Sil’s mother had walked off a short distance, she muttered, “Oh, 
how terrible!”’ 

When the women disappeared, the streets of Sangdong were again 
hushed. Only the noises of insects intensified. 

“Sister,” Ul Nam said, raising his face from his palms, on which he 
had propped his chin, “‘the owl has stopped crying.” 

“It means it has gone to sleep. And time for us to go to bed too. 
Perhaps mother will return tomorrow, we must be rested,” Gap Sun 
replied, resuming her sewing which she had interrupted in order to listen to 
the hooting of the bird. 

‘*Truly?”’ Ul Nam asked distrustfully, raising his head. 

“Certainly,” Gap Sun answered, putting aside her work and 
affectionately pinching her brother’s rough cheeks. “‘Mama wants to see 
you. Therefore she is sure to come.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Perhaps tomorrow, and if not, then the day after tomorrow for 
sure.” 

Ul Nam silently moved away from his sister and looked out the 
window. But no matter how hard he listened, he did not hear the footsteps 
of his mother, only the insects twittered and the owl had stopped crying. 

Both Gap Sun and Ul Nam knew that their mother had gone to the 
mine with an assignment from the underground organization and that 
there she had been arrested by the enemy. Although the children did not 
express their fears aloud, they were very worried and realized that it would 
not be easy for their mother to avoid trouble. 
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“Sister,” after a minute’s silence Ul Nam again spoke and looked 
Gap Sun straight in the face. ““Was it true, what grandfather told us?” 

“What? About how the arrows of the Japs were caught in flight?” 

‘Uh-huh. Is it possible to catch an arrow in flight? Don’t they shoot a 
lot of them at once?” 

“Maybe, it’s a story, after all.” 

‘How fine it would be if I could do that.” 

Ul Nam was lying on his back, looking at the ceiling. For three days 
already, thoughts of revenge had been maturing in the mind of the little 
boy whose mother had been taken away by the Japanese. Five days had 
passed since the mother had left for the mine and he hadn’t seen her. The 
boy’s thoughts were inflamed by the stories of Yong Sil’s grandfather, 
who told tales in the evenings, staying with the children until late at night. 

Since the mother’s arrest the inhabitants of the village had stopped 
going out of their homes from early evening on and put out the lights early 
too. They stopped laughing and conversed in low tones—the mother who 
was dear to their hearts had been arrested and poor Ul Nam and his sister 
were left alone in the house. They could not visit the children. The 
organization warned everyone to be cautious, the house might be 
watched, since the mother had been arrested without any obvious 
evidence. 

But it was impossible to bar the way to human kindness. As soon as 
UI] Nam and his sister arose in the mornings and sat down companionably 
in front of the hearth to make breakfast, Yong Sil would run over to help. 
From the opposite end of the village, the mother of the Milyang house 
would come over the hill with a bow] of squash gruel or boiled potatoes. 
She would conceal the bowl in the folds of her clothing. Clucking, the 
woman would hug Ul Nam so tightly that he couldn’t breathe. She would 
leave before the sun came up. Then the young daughter-in-law from the 
Onsong house would come over after clearing away the breakfast dishes. 
With difficulty, clinging to walls, the wife of Du Hyok’s brother came 
every day. But no one brought reassuring news. The women came in order 
to comfort the children, but the latter’s woebegone faces led to tears, they 
sighed and returned home. 

After breakfast Ul Nam and his sister would go to the town to wait 
for their mother in front of the garrison barracks. When Gap Sun had an 
assignment, Ul Nam went alone and waited for his mother all day long by 
the sinister barracks of the Japanese. Tired out, he would return home 
only at sunset. In the evenings the children were again visited by their 
fellow-villagers. 

Among them was the old man from Pyoljae, who had endured all the 
trials and tribulations that can fall to the lot of a man in one lifetime. He 
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understood Ul] Nam’s suffering better than anyone and had a warm 
affection for him. After the mother’s arrest, a new friendship developed 
between the nine-year-old Ul Nam and the old man from Pyoljae, who was 
over seventy. 

The old man sooner unburdened his soul, filled with wrath, rather 
than comforted Ul Nam, whom he thought of as his grandson. Sometimes 
he cursed the Japanese, sometimes animatedly told fairy stories about 
travels in celestial or submarine kingdoms. When the old man talked 
about their beautiful and wonderful motherland, his face was trans- 
formed, like a youth absorbed in a fantasy, and he least of all resembled an 
old mentor. 

When UI Nan, all upset and in tears, persisted about whether his 
mother would return, the old man treated him like a grown-up and said 
sincerely: 

“Of course, she will return, they say the Japanese got nothing out of 
her.” 

The old man heaved a long sigh and in a trembling voice, full of 
indignation, continued: 

“In my life, Ul Nam, I have seen and heard many things, but one 
thing I will say: in the whole world there isn’t a country as beautiful and 
wonderful as our motherland, the rivers are transparent there, the 
mountains a marvel, and the Japanese villains seized our country, they 
torture and murder our people mercilessly, the whole country is drowning 
in a sea of blood. So how can we rejoice, no matter how prettily the birds 
sing, no matter how luxuriantly the flowers bloom? As one we must rise in 
struggle and beat the Japanese invaders, make our country free again. 
Your brother joined the guerrilla army in order to take back the 
motherland, your mother began to fight for the country’s liberation and 
she was arrested. Is that not so? Therefore, it is not fitting for you, Ul 
Nam, and I to weep, we must think about how best to hit at the Japanese 
and beat them.”’ 

Both Ul Nam and Gap Sun gazed intently at the agitated face of the 
old man. By his face it could be seen how sincere his words were—in 
sorrow, in grief, and in wrath. 

“New times will soon come,” the old man concluded and af- 
fectionately stroked Ul Nam’s hair, then, lowering his voice, he continued: 
‘The day will certainly come when we will wipe out the Japanese invaders 
down to the last one and our country will become independent. The day 
will come! Then the flowers in the mountains and fields will again become 
beautiful and the birds will sing joyously. On that day, I, an old man, will 
dance.” 
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“Ts that true?”’ Ul Nam asked, moving still closer to the old man and 
impatiently seizing his calloused hands. 

“Certainly. I used to be a good dancer. But now, when the country Is 
ruined, who can dance and rejoice with flowers and birds?”’ 

“Oh, it would be good to see you dancing at least once, grandfather!” 

“You want to see? The day will come. When we defeat the Japanese, 
you will see how I can dance. Ul Nam, do you want to hear a story about 
how the Japs fell into a trap?” 

“Yes. Is it a tale?” 

“Yes, a tale,” the old man replied and, briefly plunging into 
reflections, began: ‘“‘Long, long ago, several hundred years ago...” 

That evening the old man had also stayed late, telling stories until Ul 
Nam fell asleep, his head on the old man’s knees. The old man sighed 
deeply several times, finished his pipe, put the sleeping Ul Nam to bed and 
went home. 

Gap Sun, gripped by anxiety, could not sleep and she whiled the time 
away at her sewing. Ul Nam woke up and turned to his sister. 

“Gap Sun,” he called in a ringing voice, as though he hadn’t slept at 
all, “I just saw mama.” 

“Where? In your dreams?” Gap Sun asked, laying aside her sewing 
and gazing sympathetically at her brother, who, gazing at the ceiling 
without answering her question, continued: 

“TI saw that mountain which grandfather described. At first I thought 
it was Mount Salgu. For a long time I was walking through the forest, 
there were crimson flowers and tiny bright-feathered birds fluttered amid 
the branches. Mama was gathering flowers. I ran towards her, calling her. 
But she kept going for some reason deeper and deeper into the forest. No 
matter how I called to her, she didn’t even turn around. Why was that? 
Didn’t she hear me, although I had come quite close to her? I felt like 
crying, but I ran after her, calling her, I climbed right to the top of the 
mountain, but she suddenly vanished. There was an abyss before me... Did 
she fall into 1t?”’ 

“Ul Nam!” 

A lump was stuck in Gap Sun’s throat, she hugged Ul Nam tightly. 
His dreamy eyes fixed on the ceiling, Ul Nam fell to thinking. 
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The building housing the garrison guard-house was a dilapidated, 
hastily repaired structure. In olden times some rich landowner had used it 
for a grain storage-house. The floor was laid with inch-thick unplaned 
boards, fixed only at the ends with cramp-irons. Therefore, if a prisoner 
lay unconcious on the floor for some time, the uneven edges of the boards 
cut into his body and splinters pierced through the rents in torn clothing. 
The ceiling of the granary was supported by thick beams running 
lengthwise from one end of the roof to the other and crosswise in no 
discernible order, and between them laths could be seen. In the corners, 
like fishing nets, cobwebs hung down. The windows of the corridor faced 
the barracks. The cells were divided by the same inch-thick boards. A 
single lamp, like a sorghum flat cake, burned in the corridor at night, lined 
with the doors to ten cells. Day and night it was damp and dark, like the 
nether world. 

Through the thin walls, the groans of the prisoners carried through- 
out the guard-house. Neither by day nor by night did the stamping of the 
boots of the guard soldiers die away, armed with bayonets they tramped 
back and forth along the corridor. The sounds of drills carried clearly from 
the barracks yard, as though it was only a few steps away. 

The large cells, each the size of three or four spacious rooms, were 
designed to hold as many prisoners, driven here indiscriminately, as 
possible. Unlike the others, the mother was locked up in a large, empty 
cell. It was not clear whether it was because she was considered a 
dangerous criminal or because she was a woman. Although it was her 
third day in the cell, she had not yet examined it. 

Some sacking lay in a corner—the bed of the prisoner who had 
occupied the cell before the mother. She had not known of the existence of 
the sacking. She lay unconscious on the rough floor boards and from time 
to time was dragged out by guards when she was wanted. 

Consciousness returned to the mother at midnight. Through a small 
aperture in the wall of the cell, right under the ceiling, bluish moonlight 
struggled through. Heavy groaning sounded from across the corridor, it 
seemed someone was turning over on his side. The light of the lamp was so 
feeble, it was impossible to see what was happening at the opposite end of 
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the corridor. But because of the unusually loud sound of the guard's 
footsteps, it was possible to determine that it was late night. When after 
tortures the mother had passed out the last time, one after another lights 
were going on, people were bustling about, evening was approaching, so 
now, in all likelihood, it was long past midnight. 

The mother moved, her whole body ached intolerably, and with 
difficulty she raised herself. Half-reclining, supporting herself with one 
hand, she attempted to sit up, but felt a sharp pain in the small of her back, 
as though her spine was broken. However, she didn’t feel like lying down 
on the hard floor again. 

When consciousness returned, the pain in the small of the back 
became so bad she could not lie down. 

Slowly the mother crept to the patch of moonlight coming from the 
opening under the ceiling. Enduring unbearable pain, leaning one hand on 
the rough planking and dragging one leg, the mother sat up with difficulty, 
her back against the wall. She saw the sacking and near it a lump of cold 
porridge in a mess tin. The mother was not yet aware of the actual 
existence of these objects. 

She raised her head. Like pale green muslin, the moonlight filtered 
through the narrow vent and fell on the rough floor of the cell. 

No matter how she strained her eyes, she could see nothing except this 
beam dissolving in the sky. 

Perhaps the moon was shining right now over Mount Salgu... 

Two days must have already passed, she thought. What was UI Nam 
doing? Perhaps he was hungry... She gazed dully at the bright spot. The 
mother thought she had lost the sense of time, so at least two days had 
passed since she had left home. She was tortured day and night, she passed 
out, she was dragged unconscious to the cell and thrown down, but no 
sooner did she come to than she was again taken to be tortured, she had 
not yet had time to consider how many days she had been here. 

Even if she had known exactly how much time had elapsed since the 
moment of her arrest, she was in no state to figure out what place in her life 
the preceding days would occupy. 

The mother had regained consciousness twice in this cell, probably 
that was why she thought that two days had passed. But she could not 
remember what she had thought about the last time. The two days that she 
imagined she was absent from home seemed to her inexpressibly long, 
chiefly because thoughts of the children did not leave her. Ul Nam, the 
youngest, was now nine years old, while Gap Sun was already a maiden. 
After not seeing her children for a matter of a few hours, the mother 
usually experienced almost a physical pain, the kind that a nursing mother 
feels when she has not given the breast to the child for many hours. Now 
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this pain was also connected with her eldest son, Won Nam. Of course, the 
mother realized that her son was grown up, that he had become a real 
guerrilla, and that he could manage his affairs quite well without her. 
Nevertheless, the mother’s heart knew no peace. Thinking of him, she 
could not drive away a vague anxiety. At times it seemed to her that he was 
still small, that some dog might bite him, or that he might drown in the 
river, and she wanted to run and call her son. 

The mother’s heart would not ache so if the children had grown up 
with their father. 

Today too, six kettlefuls of water had been forcibly poured into her. 
Consciousness returned when a pail of cold water had been thrown over 
her. She instantly opened her eyes. The hypocritical voice of Pyon Jang 
Guk whispered in her ears: 

... Think of Ul Nam, he is waiting for you at home. Answer the 
questions quickly and go. What will happen to poor Ul Nam?” 

Knowing the mother’s soft spot, Pyon Jang Guk mercilessly pounded 
at her. Kumamoto’s water tortures, beatings, the red-hot poker were 
savage, but the worst pain lasted only an instant before she passed out. But 
Pyon Jang Guk’s insinuating voice tortured ceaselessly. 

Regaining consciousness, the mother would instantly think of her 
children. As soon as she imagined Ul Nam not sleeping, weeping, calling 
to her, she instinctively raised herself, propping herself up on one hand, 
and sought with her eyes for the door. But at once in despair, like falling 
into adark pit, she would comprehend her helplessness—she was in enemy 
captivity. 

The mother pondered over everything seriously and, thinking that 
her children too were members of the underground organization, she 
feared if they might be harmed because of her arrest. 

“What will happen to poor UI Nam?” The words of Pyon Jang Guk 
rang clearly in her head. Dully she stared at the patch of moonlight. 

She suddenly saw Ul Nam as a baby, playing in her arms. The hairy 
hand of a Japanese was stretching out towards him, he was trying to tear 
the child from her breast. 

The mother clutched her breast in fright, then lowered her hand with 
a sigh, but the nightmare persisted. 

Now in the raging flames of a fire she heard the piercing screams of an 
infant. She saw the ugly face of a Japanese, then his hands grabbing 
Siwolne’s little boy, and in his hands the baby looked like a bloody little 
bundle. The Japanese was experiencing physical pleasure, he bared his 
yellow fangs gloatingly, watching the infant kick his legs. Then, tittering 
evilly, the Japanese hurled the small writhing body into the flames. 

The terrible nightmare brought the mother awake, she opened her 
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eyes. But now, very clearly, as though in real life, she saw on the hill rank 
with wormwoods next to the storage place of funereal litters, the juniper 
tree burning. The rough bark of the tree, over which burning yellow resin 
was flowing hissingly, first became charred, then crumbled. The leaves 
engulfed in flames were turned into ashes that flew high into the sky, like 
an enormous flock of birds. 

Her husband had remained unbending to his last breath. Cursing the 
Japanese, he had shouted until the tree turned to charcoal. 

“IT am dying, but the day will come when you will perish, abominable 
vipers!” 

Her husband’s image floated into her consciousness, bound to the 
tree, with proudly raised head. He had been consumed in the fire which 
raged across the country. Wrinkles already traced a network across the 
mother’s face, but the image of her beloved husband was in her mind— 
still young and vital, so dear to her and considerate, as in those far-off 
years. 

A dead person does not age, his affection and words do not alter. Soit 
now seemed to the mother that she heard her husband’s voice, coming 
from the fiery inferno. 

“Children, rely on your mother, grow up strong and cheerful!” 

If the mother had had no children, she would not have hesitated to 
throw herself into the sea of flames. Only for the sake of the children, 
whom her husband had so loved, did the mother crush her unbearable 
grief and set off with firm step on her thorny path. 

The mother still did not believe that even in tears the spoon is lifted to 
the mouth. But today, having endured all adversities and mastered her 
anguish, the mother did believe that tears did not quench love. 

For the sake of the children the mother had silently endured the 
sufferings inflicted by this terrible world, and they were more terrible than 
death itself. She endured everything because she loved her husband and 
loved her children, after his death her beloved husband had left only the 
three children. | 

Although her sufferings had been very great, they did not put an end 
to the tribulations that a mother is destined to withstand in this world. The 
cruel world, not reckoning on the times, was prepared to take away her 
children—the sole hope and support of her life. The mother well knew that 
she could not exist without her children, therefore she had delivered them 
into the most reliable hands—the hands of the revolution. She well knew 
that she could not live a single hour apart from her children, therefore she 
herself had taken the path of revolution, in order to always be as one with 
them. 

Now the enemy was attempting to take her away from her children. 
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Today they had kidnapped the mother, parted her from her children, 
walled them off with bayonets... 

The moon shone more brightly. In the bluish light of the moon the 
mother’s face looked majestic. 

But the mother had truly forgotten about herself, about the 
moonlight, and about the physical pain, unbearable when tortured with 
the heated iron poker. Quietly she was watching her own agonizing soul. 

Raising her head, she saw that the moon had paled, it had now risen 
over Mount Salgu, its edge was timidly peering through the narrow crack 
between iron bars. But the mother did not move, only her eyes lived in her 
face... 

What will happen to poor Ul Nam?” the hysterical voice of Pyon 
Jang Guk sounded. But the mother’s face no longer reacted to any pain. 

She calmly whispered to herself: 

“TI am together with my children. Even death cannot tear me away 
from them. Despite the cruel torture of the Japanese butchers, I am 
safeguarding the revolution for the sake of the children, I want to be 
together with my children and I will not hand them over to the enemy. 
Only the revolution can save our children. It isa great honour for me to die 
for the revolution that will save my children!” 

That is what the mother whispered, mentally addressing herself to the 
children, comrades, neighbours who were not there. 

“And our Ul Nam will grow up and understand his mother. His 
brother is a guerrilla, his sister a YCLer... He too will come to the 
revolution. The time will come when he will understand why his mother 
had to leave him and go. Heis also the son of his father. He is a member of 
the Children’s Corps. How could he not understand that his mother is 
taking revenge on the enemy for his father. Comrades, have faith in me. | 
will keep silent, I will say nothing. Believe me. Launch the uprising.” 

The mother had some premonition. At first the Japanese had asked 
her about the explosives, about the whereabouts of Won Nam, then 
about the organization of the Women’s Association, picking up one 
thread, then another. So it was clear that they did not possess exact 
information. Sometimes during the torture sessions Hosokawa would 
come in and include himself in the interrogation. By Hosokawa’s sharp 
eyes and the behaviour of Pyon Jang Guk, who grovelled before the 
inveterate foe, it was easy to guess that they would not let her off readily. 
It was impossible to foretell what else the enraged enemy would think 
up. There were many laws which provided for the torturing of 
Koreans. It was a simple matter to finish off some woman from a 
remote mountain locality according to the law. They even thought 
nothing of such laws. 
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Naturally, these thoughts made the mother’s heart constrict pain- 
fully. Mentally, she took farewell of her children, recalled her past life. 

Even if death came tomorrow, the mother was prepared to take 
farewell of the children with a clear conscience, without tears, concealing 
the piercing grief deep in her heart. She was ready to depart this world, 
remaining devoted to the revolution and loyal to her comrades and 
neighbours. The mother gazed at the bluish moonlight and thought: 

‘I will go in the sacred belief that the revolution will take care of every- 
thing. I believe it will exact vengeance for my husband and care for little Ul] 
Nam, so I am happy that I am dying for the revolution. I know that all 
Koreans, all poor Korean mothers and wives think as I do, therefore I'die 
in the firm belief that the revolution will triumph.” 

She calmed down, her soul felt peaceful and serene like the 
moonlight. In its very depths lay a yearning. Transcending even death and 
all anxieties, her thoughts soared high above the iron bars. Her tender 
maternal love, like the moonlight penetrating through the walls of the 
dungeon, flew across the boundless nocturnal sky to the far-off forest 
thicket. The whole world opened to the mother’s soul, tortured and 
exhausted by her terrible ordeals. If she died, her son Won Nam would 
fulfil her desire. The mother knew this very well, so in what might be the 
last minutes of her life she thought of her son not with sorrow, but with 
pride. 

Together with the moonlight, the mother’s soul penetrated through 
the iron bars of the window. The pale light of the moon was diffused in the 
foliage of the forest and maternal love transformed the whole world into 
marvellous, flower-strewn mountains. On the peak of the highest 
mountain stood her son Won Nam. Over the son’s head fluttered the 
scarlet banner of the revolution and under his feet a multi-coloured 
rainbow curved. In his hands he held the gun of the revolution, the most 
powerful weapon in this world. The son will wave his gun and thunder will 
roll and lightning will flash-—they will destroy all the invaders and 
oppressors on the earth. That was how mighty her son was. The garrison 
commander and Pyon Jang Guk and the bearded gendarme corporal were 
insignificant beside him, mere miserable worms. 

In the mother’s imagination her son dashed forward with a gun, or 
stood up to makea speech, or, as in childhood, laughed and babbled at his 
mother’s breast. 

All that night the mother’s soul, together with the moonlight, 
wandered through the forest thicket where her son was. 

The mother’s forebodings were justified the next day. 

In the early morning she was again dragged to the torture chamber. 
Kumamoto was already torturing her when, as always unexpectedly, 
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without any warning, Hosokawa appeared. He looked intently at 
Kumamoto who, eyebrows twitching, frothing at the mouth, was 
occupied with his trade, and then peered at the mother, who, despite the 
cruel tortures, was biting her lips in an attempt not to show her sufferings. 
Seeing that Kumamoto was all in, he pushed him aside and started 
himself: 

“You won't talk?!’ Hosokawa yelled, hands on his waist, and 
stamped his feet so hard it seemed the ceiling would fall down. 

The mother who was lying on the floor under the blows of the rubber 
hose, slowly sat up, holding her torn dress with one hand. She looked 
coldly at Hosokawa, who continued to rave. 

‘‘What am I supposed to say? I have nothing to say!” 

“Bitch, if you don't talk I'll kill you!’ Hosokawa squeezed out 
through clenched teeth. 

‘Kill me, if you want to. I have nothing to say, I know nothing.” 

The mother spoke in a low voice, but firmly. 

Kumamoto who was standing behind his superior felt as though he 
was insulted and was ready to fling himself on her with a distorted red face. 
Several days of ceaseless tortures had yielded no results. He thought this 
discredited him irredeemably in the eyes of his superior. Now the mother’s 
stubborn silence was a serious blow to Kumamoto, who considered 
torture the only thing which made his life worth living. 

Hosokawa, raising his hand sharply, pushed aside Kumamoto who 
was bearing down on her, and yelled: 

‘Enough questioning! Such resistance in itself is an act of dis- 
obedience against the Empire and incontrovertible evidence of the fact 
that she is a fanatical communist. Don’t waste any time, shoot her in front 
of the local vermin.” 

“Yes, sir!’ Kumamoto replied resolutely, standing at attention. It 
had been a long time since he had seen Hosokawa in such a towering rage 
and he involuntarily began to fidget. Pyon Jang Guk also hurriedly 
straightened, clicking his heels, with his face as white as a sheet as though 
he himself had been condemned to death. 

Hosokawa departed quickly, having fouled the air with the poison of 
his ire. 

This was not a court trial which, though conducted by the Japanese 
imperialists, envisaged complicated formalities connected with the func- 
tions of ajudge and a prosecutor. But orders in the army, the gendarmerie 
in particular, were final. Consequently, the mother’s death sentence did 
not require anybody’s sanction and there was no appeal. 

Upset that he was denied the opportunity of continuing the torture, 
Kumamoto hit the mother for the last time on the back with the rubber 
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hose which he was still holding in his hand, and throwing it aside, left the 
chamber, slamming the door loudly. 


But Pyon Jang Guk was even more upset. He was anxious about what 
would happen to him, whether Hosokawa and the gendarmes would take 
account of him since the woman, arrested at his instigation, had said 
nothing and would simply be shot. It was obvious that the Japanese would 
be displeased with him and he would lose authority in their eyes. If that 
happened, the career he had been carving out with such difficulty would be 
wrecked. 


Apprehensively, he gazed obliquely at the mother who continued to 
sit calmly. How could she sit like that, without shedding a tear, after 
hearing that she would soon die? Shivers ran up Pyon Jang Guk’s spine, he 
felt like getting out of here as quickly as possible. What if the death of this 
woman from a remote mountain locality marked the destruction of all his 
base strivings? What if all his efforts were in vain? What then? Scarcely 
moving his trembling legs, he approached the mother. 


“Listen, neighbour!”” Pyon Jang Guk began in a put-on, gentle voice. 
‘Tell them everything. After all, a person has only one life, you aren't 
given a spare one. I tell you, once you die, all is over with you,” 


Opening his mouth, Pyon Jang Guk shook with fear. He realized that 
the mother’s frankness and his own future career were closely connected. 
At this thought he turned hot and cold. Raising his forefinger, he wagged 
it admonishingly in front of the mother’s face, trying to convince her that a 
person has only one life. 

“Why should a person die? If you die, there’s no coming back,” he 
continued. “You know, there is a proverb—a live dog is better than a dead 
donkey. One can die at any moment, wouldn’t it be better to live for a 
while longer? Why are you in such a hurry to die? Don’t you want to see 
joy, to live happily like others? If that doesn’t come about, then you can 
die. I ask you, what’s going to happen to your children if you die? Don't 
you know how Gap Sun and Ul Nam will weep? Even my heart is torn. 
Think it over well and tell the whole story frankly before it is too late. I will 
convey everything exactly to the commander,” Pyon Jang Guk persevered 
assiduously. In order to see what effect his persuasions were having on the 
mother, he glanced at her face. He at once recoiled. The eyes of the mother, 
glittering with hatred and loathing, seemed to emit a supernatural power. 
Under her transcendent gaze which seemed to penetrate his ugly and guilty 
mind and to divulge his filthy life he himself had never taken a peep at, 
Pyon Jang Guk shuddered and his legs buckled. He understood the full 
depth of the moral force which had enabled this frail woman to withstand 
the awesome might of Kumamoto and Hosokawa. 
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Pyon Jang Guk grabbed his cane and leapt out of the chamber, as 
though driven out of it. 
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The dinner hour was approaching. Ul Nam was very hungry but he 
did not tear away his eyes from the garrison gates, his hands propping his 
chin. Ul Nam was afraid his sister might make him go home, guessing that 
he must be hungry. He remembered that a bow] with thin porridge stood 
on the hearth, left in the morning for their mother. Every morning the past 
few days the children had set aside some food in case the mother returned, 
but unfortunately, brother and sister had had to share it in the evenings. 
Of course, a bowl of thin porridge was not enough to satisfy them both, 
but they were so consumed with expectation of their mother and so worn 
out, that the food stuck in their throats. When the sister had to go on 
assignment for the organization, Ul Nam fell asleep hungry. Gap Sun, 
returning late at night, would open the lid of the cauldron and start trying 
to wake her brother. But Ul Nam would not get up and pretended to be 
asleep. Losing all hope of waking him, Gap Sun would weep soundlessly. 
Then tears would come to Ul Nam’s eyes and, his head thrust into the 
pillow, he would weep in secret from his sister. 

It was the tenth day since the mother had left home. But she still had 
not returned. Once,.coming back from the town, Ul Nam had flung a stone 
at mayor Pyon’s house and the pup had come running out. He hit it witha 
stick but this didn’t make him feel any better. 

Perhaps she would be released today? 

For several hours already, with tears in his eyes Ul Nam had been 
peering into the yard of the barracks. He saw only Japanese soldiers 
scurrying about, armed with sabres and rifles, and nothing suggested the 
possibility of their mother appearing. 

Today both brother and sister were keeping watch by the jail. They 
had settled down under a wall of boards, on a plot of land set aside for the 
building of some house. Ul Nam was sitting hunched over right on the 
grass, while his sister sat on a stone nearby. Gap Sun was absent-mindedly 
playing with her thick braid hanging down her breast, she had been 
fingering it for a long time and the monotonous movements of his sister’s 
fingers irritated Ul Nam, but he said nothing to her. He sat as though he 
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didn’t notice her behaviour. Several times she attempted to speak to him 
but he kept a stubborn silence. 

‘Mama is locked up in that building over there that looks like a 
warehouse... 

‘‘Doesn’t it seem to you that there are an awful lot of people in this 
lane today? 

‘How lovely it would be if mama suddenly came out now! 

‘It doesn’t look as though grandfather has sold all his wood yet... 
See, he keeps going from place to place...” 

UI Nam saw all this himself. At another time he would certainly have 
supported the conversation in good spirits. He might have said: 

‘‘Oh, yes, that’s the warehouse of the miser Wang. I’ve been in there. 
It’s full of cobwebs... 

“They say that a concentration settlement will be built here and they 
are putting up houses. That is why there are so many people you see? 

“Probably, as soon as mother comes out she will see us even from that 
distance. O how good it will be when mama comes out! 

“Grandfather will sell the wood and on the money he gets he will buy 
something for mama. That is what sister Yong Sil said.” 

In the past few days Ul Nam had lost all interest in adult 
conversations. He realized that he couldn’t believe his sister. Everyone 
said that the mother would be released tomorrow if not today, but so far it 
hadn’t happened. Ul Nam was angry that everyone lied to him. He once 
spoke to his sister about it. But she explained that it wasn’t a lie, just that 
no one knew exactly when the mother would come out. Ul Nam did not 
believe her. What kind of adults were they if they didn’t know that? Shame 
on them. It was simply that adults often told untruths. And the past few 
days Gap Sun had been acting like a grown-up, which was why she was 
telling falsehoods. 

UI Nam was lonely without his mother. It seemed to him that no one 
spoke sincerely with him. 

Seeing her brother’s unhappiness, with tears in her eyes Gap Sun 
would hug him and ask if he was unwell. But Ul Nam merely shook his 
head and in no way expressed his inner feelings. 

Suddenly orders rang out in the barracks yard. The soldiers were 
probably setting out for the mess hall in groups. 

I know that you wretched scoundrels are going to eat, Ul Nam 
thought to himself with a fierce hatred. 

A little later Yong Sil’s grandfather came up. His cart was empty so 
he must have sold the wood. 

“Children, are you still here? Let’s go home to eat. You’re not going 
to go hungry all day again?” 
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“Grandfather, did you sell the wood?” Gap Sun asked happily, rising 
to greet him. 

‘Yes... In the tavern they needed kindling so I didn’t do too badly. At 
least eat this.” 

Out of a yellow bundle the old man from Pyoljae pulled out a bunch 
of berries and two pieces of candies with a starch base. Then he untied a 
small round basket that was fastened to a shaft of the cart, placed it close 
to the children, unwrapped the packet inside and fished out several boiled 
potatoes. 

“Grandfather, you must have spent all the money you got for the 
wood?” 

‘No, no, only a few pennies. U] Nam, hurry up and eat.” 

UI] Nam did not raise his head. 

“U] Nam, take this! Grandfather bought it for you... And you eat 
too, grandfather. You must be hungry.”’ 

“Don’t worry about me. I sold the wood and drank a mug of home- 
brew in the tavern. Eat, eat!” 

The old man from Pyoljae went up to the cart, got into it, took out a 
tobacco pouch and began to smoke. 

‘‘Hm, they say a concentration village is being built. And in truth, a 
street has already been marked out... There is a tavern, a booth...” the old 
man grumbled to himself, sucking on the pipe, as though complaining 
about these changes. 

At this moment, in the officers’ mess hall, located in a small room, 
Lieutenant Hosokawa was picking at his yellow buck-teeth after dinner. 
Leaving the room, he bumped into the frog-eyed gendarme sergeant who 
was rising from a table in the other corner. 

‘What fine weather!” Shimaki said, bowing respectfully and giving 
way. 
“Yes, yes, delighted. Haven’t seen each other for a long time,” 
Hosokawa said irrelevantly in answer to the greeting and walked ahead. 
Realizing that his remark was senseless, he frowned. Ever since Ul Nam’s 
mother had been put under arrest and they had got nothing out of her 
through torture and in a rage he had given orders for her execution, he had 
avoided this goggle-eyed man, he disliked meeting him. But encounters at 
work were inevitable and every day they saw each other a couple of times. 
It seemed to Hosokawa that his inept reply revealed his turmoil. Shimaki 
would realize that he was trying to avoid him and therefore Hosokawa 
decided to prolong the conversation. 

“There are no objections to the Kubota-kumi’s contract at head- 
quarters?”’ he inquired. 

“No, the gendarmerie has no objections to the building of barracks. I 
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was at headquarters yesterday. I was told that from the beginning of next 
year the construction of a concentration village in the Sangdong district 
will be accelerated.” 

Hosokawa knew this already, but pretended that it was news to him 
and shook his head in surprise. 

“It’s possible that even before the construction of barracks is 
launched it will be necessary to redeploy the larger part of troops to this 
district. To be frank, quite a few villages in this area have long been Red. 
And the mine is next door. The army believes that it is impossible to 
maintain public order trusting only to the police,” Shimaki continued to 
develop his thought even more freely, knowing that Hosokawa didn’t like 
him. 

“It’s a plan of the military command on the one hand and, on the 
other, concerns the main points of government policy. Therefore, all that 
remains for you and I, subordinates, is to carry out the orders from above 
without delay,’ Hosokawa concluded. 

“You are absolutely right. Lovely weather, like a spring day!” 
Shimaki made a timely retreat and looked up at the clear autumn sky. 

“It’s all right for you. But I have to keep an eye on the remaining 
platoon in town and the unit taken out here, so I have no time to admire 
the sky.” 

“You have my sympathy. But, Lieutenant, I think the day is not far 
off when mankind will repay you for your loyal feelings for the 
government and His Imperial Majesty.” 

‘Hm, hm...”’ Hosokawa smirked, making an odd sound with his 
nose. 

They went outside. The soldiers and the gendarmes were quartered at 
opposite ends. For a time the two fidgeted, neither one wanted to be the 
first to turn away from the other. 

“Will the woman be executed soon?”’ Shimaki asked easily, as though 
talking about the weather. 

“Well, I should think...” Hosokawa hesitated and without complet- 
ing the sentence, asked: ‘“‘And what do you think?” 

‘“Hm...”’ Shimaki said and also did not continue. Then he looked at 
Hosokawa searchingly and with sly mockery said: 

‘That’s a matter you, the chief of the garrison, have already decided 
on. We, on our part, will keep a close watch, so don’t worry.” 

Hosokawa broke into a loud laugh, his whole body shaking. Shimaki 
echoed him. 

No wonder he’s a gendarme, Hosokawa thought, he can see a person 
through and through. Then, in a friendly voice, he said: 

“All right. I will give instructions to the chief of the self-defence 
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unit, too. So, release her today, will you? No doubt that bitch has 
important contacts.” 

“Right then, Pll see that the necessary steps are taken immediately 
today.” 

Pleased with each other, they parted pleasantly. 

Hosokawa entered the office of the chief of the self-defence unit. 
Pyon Jang Guk, having eaten his dinner, was napping, his face down on 
the table, and a trickle of saliva dribbled out of his mouth. 

“Chief of self-defence!” Hosokawa shouted, looking at Pyon Jang 
Guk’s face which resembled that of a wet, bedraggled mouse, and then 
stamped his foot. 

“Yes, sir!’’ Pyon Jang Guk leaped up and stood at attention in fright. 

“Is everything peaceful and quiet with you? Why do you permit 
yourself to sleep in the daytime?”’ 

“But...last night I didn’t get a wink of sleep because of Ul Nam’s 
mother,” Pyon Jang Guk mumbled, cautiously hinting that he too was not 
idling the time away. 

Hosokawa knew about the crafty schemes of this character and he 
didn’t like it, but feigning ignorance, he shouted: 

‘“‘What’s the use of continuing to interrogate her? Hasn’t Ul Nam’s 
mother talked yet?” 

‘“‘Oh, she’s so pig-headed... What else...” 

Pyon Jang Guk scratched his head, as though repenting a mistake. 

‘And what have I told you? How many times do I have to repeat that 
clear evidence must be found?’’ Hosokawa yelled angrily. 

With open mouth, Pyon Jang Guk stared at the stupid face of 
Hosokawa. The other was making it up out of thin air, this was the first 
time the mayor heard anything about evidence from him. In actual fact, it 
was Shimaki and Pyon Jang Guk who had insisted on evidence. But 
Hosokawa had informed them that after torture the peasant would babble 
out everything. Pyon Jang Guk had behaved rashly, he had taken a false 
clue for a real one. But now, when things hadn’t worked out, all foresight 
had to be ascribed to his superior, and he, the subordinate, had to play the 
guilty party and take responsibility for all failures. 

Pyon Jang Guk justified himself, assuming a tearful grimace: 

“But I thought that after beatings and torture she would talk.” 

Hosokawa realized that Pyon Jang Guk was repeating the words he 
himself had said. He was embarrassed and turned away. But the next 
instant he resolved not to display any sympathy, he tensed himself and 
with renewed force shouted: 

‘What do you propose to do now?” 

‘‘T’ve long been intending to come and have a word with you,” Pyon 
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Jang Guk said and, looking around, he walked up close to Hosokawa and 
began to whisper in his ear. 

“What if we release that bitch and set a watch on her? She must have 
contacts!”’ 

“So?” 

Hosokawa was surprised to hear the same conclusion from him as 
reached by Shimaki and himself. Yes, the foxy-looking scoundrel was no 
simpleton. 

“Tt’s never too late to kill her.” 

Hosokawa aimlessly ambled about the room and then in a calm 
voice, as though expressing an important decision aloud, ordered: 

‘Release her and don’t let her out of your sight. Only you, the chief of 
self-defence unit, is to know about the surveillance. I have already given 
orders to the gendarmerie. So you must fix everything else quietly...” 
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The gloomy expression on Ul Nam’s face greatly upset Gap Sun. He 
must be terribly hungry! But he hadn’t complained once, he wanted to 
show that he was a real man. She could hardly get him to come home to 
eat. If not for Ul Nam, she herself. would never go home under any 
circumstances to eat thin porridge. How shameful to think of food when 
their mother was being tortured behind prison walls. 

If there had been only the two of them, Gap Sun would probably have 
burst into tears. But Yong Sil’s grandfather was with them, he told them 
stories and told them about what was happening in the world. It was easier 
to bear the pain of loneliness, of being parted from their mother, when he 
was with them. 

The grandfather, stroking Ul Nam’s hair, had appealed to him 
several times to come home. He said that there was no need to sit here all 
day long, if the mother was released, their home was not that far away and 
moreover Ung Pal from the self-defence would no doubt inform them. 

But the child who was usually responsive to the grandfather’s words 
pretended that he didn’t hear and sat as though nailed to the spot. Now it 
was Gap Sun who was begging the grandfather to go home. But the old 
man from Pyoljae, just like Ul Nam, paid no attention to her and 
continued to smoke his pipe. 
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A cool evening breeze blew, the leaves of trees and blades of grass 
swayed and rustled. The red sunset lit up the sky over Mount Salgu. A 
flock of rooks rose high in the sky and flew away. The people wandering in 
the vicinity of the barracks and the tayern gradually went off one by one 
and took the road across the field. 

Gray twilight crept on, filling the deep gorge of Mount Komsu. From 
the chimneys of houses, scattered here and there along the road, white 
smoke began to drift. Before the smoke could rise, it was picked up by the 
wind and carried aside, in the direction of the flat country. 

Sparrows chirping on the edge of a roof flew about in search of food, 
their wings ruffled by the wind. 

Dusk was falling. The whole sky was red from the glow of sunset. 

UI Nam had not opened his mouth all day long, but now he cried out 
in a choked voice: ‘‘Sister, is our mother not coming out today either?”’ 

“Ul Nam...” hugging her brother, Gap Sun burst into tears. 

Gap Sun felt the trembling chin of her brother pressed against her 
breast and her heart ached for him as though salt had been poured on an 
open wound. 

“Is it true that our mama is there, inside?”’ With tears in his eyes he 
pointed to the iron gates. Then he suddenly turned his head sharply and 
got up. 

A Japanese soldier was crossing the yard, dragging a semi-conscious 
Korean woman. Gap Sun also rose. Who could it be? 

When he came to the gates, the Japanese soldier flung open a barred 
side wicket and pushed the woman out onto the road. 

“Oh!” Gap Sun cried in a low voice, her hands pressed to her breast. 
Ul Nam was already racing down the road, calling piercingly: 

**“Ma-ma-a!”’ 

Face down in a pile of rubbish, the mother lay inert. She opened her 
eyes, the voice of Ul Nam ringing in her ears. 

‘“‘Mama!’’ Gap Sun cried through her tears and lifted the mother, 
supporting her against her shoulder. 

“Ul Nam... Gap Sun!” she barely managed to mumble, collapsing on 
her children’s shoulders. A scarcely perceptible smile appeared on her lips. 

The old man from Pyoljae drove up in the cart. 

“Mother of Won Nam, how much suffering you have endured!”’ 

Tears could be heard in the old man’s voice. The mother only bowed 
her head, she was unable to speak, her lips, covered with blisters, shook 
slightly. It seemed to her that if she opened her mouth, the accumulated 
tears would burst out of her in a flood. Leaning on Gap Sun’s shoulder, 
the mother raised a hand which bore the marks of torture, and tenderly 
stroked Ul Nam’s bristly hair. 
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The road along which the mother was being borne in the cart 
welcomed the people returning home. 

White blossoms of sedge, past their bloom, bowed under the breeze, 
tickling the faces of the travellers. The red sunset illuminated the hill. 
Bright wild flowers bloomed and low over them dragon-flies hovered. The 
swiftly descending twilight shrouded the distance. The last rays of the sun, 
piercing pale violet clouds, warmly caressed the mother lying in the cart. 

‘‘Mama,” whispered Ul Nam, stroking the mother’s hands covered 
with wounds, “did those monsters hurt you very much?” 

“Yes, but I was not at all afraid of them.” 

‘These wounds... It must have hurt terribly?” 

‘A little, but not all that much.” 

‘Oh, if only I was big like my brother.” 

Ul Nam pulled the grandfather’s cotton-padded coat over the 
mother’s shoulders, trying not to look at the yellow blisters covering the 
mother’s lips and the marks of the iron poker on her neck. 

“Get going!” 

The old man from Pyoljae walked ahead, slowly swinging the whip in 
the air. His pipe was still stuck in his mouth. 

‘Ul Nam, did you want to see your mama very much?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

‘Did you eat on time? I’m told that you sat near the prison every 
day.” 

‘I didn’t feel like eating, did you eat, mama?” 

‘Certainly. In order to fight the enemy one must eat a lot and be 
healthy. If people go hungry, as you did, they will be unable to fight the 
enemy. In prison I often thought about whether you were hungry.” 

“I’m sorry, mama.” 

“You bad boy. You upset your sister greatly by your behaviour.” 

The mother caressed her son’s head and looked at Gap Sun. How 
beautiful her daughter was in the light of the ‘setting sun, a girl in full 
bloom! 

‘Oh no, mama, he didn’t. During your absence U] Nam behaved like 
a grown-up. And do you know how sly he is? Every day he went to meet 
you but he didn’t show his feelings. Everybody in the village was amazed, 
they said he was a remarkable child,” Gap Sun whispered, smoothing the 
mother’s dishevelled hair. 

But suddenly, as though stung, she jerked her hand away. With tears 
she examined the mother’s hair, blowing in the autumn wind. Observing 
his sister’s gaze, Ul] Nam also looked at the mother and his lips trembled. 

‘Mummy dear...”” UI Nam said in a shaking voice, stroking the hair 
from which Gap Sun had just removed her hands. 
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“What is it, Ul Nam? Have you seen blood? Probably a wound has 
opened...” 

Sensing the stares of her children, the mother casually touched her 
temples, but discovered no wounds. 

‘‘What did you see?”’ the mother asked her daughter in a low voice. 

‘Nothing,’ the perturbed Gap Sun whispered, lowering her eyes. But 
lying on the cart which jolted along, the mother saw the held-back tears in 
them. 

The mother thought that she was probably covered in blood and 
turned her head towards her son. Ul Nam covered the mother’s temples 
with his palms, as though afraid that someone would see them. In a 
trembling voice he said: 

‘‘Mama, your temples have turned white, whole strands of white 
hair...” 

The mother’s heart constricted. In order to conceal the tears that were 
welling up and about to spurt, the mother raised her head. Her hands 
trembled as she sought Ul Nam’s small hand. 

‘Oh you, my children,” the mother said in a trembling voice. 

The old man from Pyoljae coughed deliberately as he lightly wielded 
his whip. Probably, it pained him too much to listen to the conversation 
between the mother and her children. 

The mother and children fell-silent for a while. 

With fresh force the mother felt how dear her children were to her, 
and the children—how infinitely precious their mother was. They did not 
wish to show their weakness, they avoided looking at each other, but their 
hearts mutely wept both with sorrow and happiness. 

The wind blew. The sedge slowly swayed, as though in tune with their 
emotions. Lit up by the setting sun, the luxuriantly blooming daisies 
seemed to smile, ornamenting the mountain road they loved. 

With anguished eyes Ul Nam gazed at the mother’s face, covered with 
wounds, at her torn clothing, at the creaking cart, and blinked his eyes and 
turned away his face. 

Without thinking he plucked a flower growing by the roadside. 

The blossom—a daisy—was simple enough, but to Ul Nam it seemed 
that the flower, greeting his mother so cordially, growing all by itself on 
the hillock where the autumn breeze danced, was uniquely beautiful. 

His childish heart was brimming with a passionate feeling of love. 
Like one possessed, Ul Nam began to pick flowers. As though guessing the 
desire of the child’s soul, cornflowers blossomed by the road and on the 
knoll. 

The mother and Gap Sun were absorbed in meditation while they 
watched vacantly as Ul Nam feverishly plucked flowers. Ul] Nam had 
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always been mischievous, but to pick flowers—this was unexpected. True, 
they could share the feelings that filled him that evening. 

When Ul Nam returned with an armful of wild flowers and placed 
them in front of the mother, both the mother’s and Gap Sun’s eyelids 
burned, as though on fire. With tears in their eyes they watched Ul Nam as 
he again turned and began to pick flowers with stubbornness as if in 
protest. 

UI Nam sensed the compassionate gazes of his mother and sister on 
his back, but, lips tightly pressed together, continued to pluck flowers. 

The mother smiled, covering the numerous rents in her blouse with 
the flowers. Silent tears flowed down her face. 

With a trembling hand Gap Sun touched the tender flowers which her 
mother held. 

Red, white, violet, blue, large and small, the blooms were reflected on 
the mother’s face, lit by the sunset, and created a sort of colour mosaic. 

Gap Sun chose a few of the most luxuriant ones and pinned them to 
the mother’s hair, to cover up the white strands which had caused them so 
much pain. 

The son and daughter again walked side by side with the cart and 
watched their mother in silence, with compassion. 

But the mother looked straight ahead. These flowers could not alter 
her face, but an unwavering faith in eternal youth filled her soul. But when 
her gaze encountered that of her children, she felt like weeping. That is 
why she looked straight ahead. 

The cool evening breeze, whispering gently, touched the sedge which 
covered the hillocks, the heap of cornflowers and other blossoms which 
filled the cart, and the mother’s hair, from which the children could not 
tear their eyes away. 

They descended the hill. The narrow road curved round the base. 

“Get going!” 

Before the old man from Pyoljae had a chance to raise the whip once 
again, the creaking cart passed the bend and the familiar slope of Mount 
Salgu came into view. 

The top of the dear zelkova tree loomed ahead. 

The mother’s eyes again blurred with tears. Under the cliff, a small 
hut, like a magpie’s nest, could barely be discerned. When, witha pang, the 
mother saw this dear, warm nest, to which she might never have returned, 
caught up in the whirlwind, her heart ached again from the indescribable 
sufferings she had endured in order to return to the shelter of this dwelling 
where her children awaited her. Many women live surrounded by the 
solicitous concern of a husband, they have a sturdy home, they live in the 
knowledge they have someone to rely on. Whereas the mother had had to 
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build the house with her own hands, to plough the tiny patch of unwatered 
land herself and to sow. Snow and wind beat at the mother’s hut, which 
stood alone, like a bird’s nest, huddled by the cliff. But the mother passed 
the endless days and nights alone, caring for her nest, and had to safeguard 
this small corner through her own efforts. Many women in the world have 
their own protectors, strong or weak, they have kith and kin who defend 
them indignantly against humiliations. 

True, the mother had had such a protector, she had had a husband 
who was so chagrined when she had been subjected to humiliations at the 
landowner’s where she worked as a maid. 


If, in that humble dwelling there had now been a husband who would 
have come out to meet her on her return from such unbearable torments 
and sufferings, she would no doubt have broken into loud sobs. 


But for a long time the mother hadn’t had the person on whose breast 
she could unburden all her misery. There wasn’t the person who could 
have rescued her from the enemy’s dungeon where she had suffered such 
savage torments, which even a stout man would have found hard to 
withstand, that her hair turned grey. Such an ordeal was borne by herself, 
just as she had built this hut under the cliff with her own hands and 
cultivated the stony soil on the hill all alone. 

Now, as she saw her dear house the mother’s eyes were blurred with 
tears, but not from sorrow. No! She could not be sad. She also had her own 
people who accepted the mother’s sufferings as their own. The mother had 
children. Even though UI Nam and Gap Sun were still young, they were 
her support. 

The mother stretched out her hand and stroked the head of her son 
who walked with lowered shoulders. Then she turned and looked at her 
daughter. The mother was returning to her home together with her fine 
son and wonderful daughter. Each day they had awaited her and gone 
hungry and gone to meet her by the gates of the prison... 

The mother felt the coolness of the evening air on her frail shoulders. 
But she wished that the journey with her children along the path near and 
dear, where the sedge flowered and swayed in the wind, would continue for 
a long, long time... 

Before the blurred eyes of the mother, a warm, bright reflection of the 
sunset suddenly flashed. A smile appeared on the mother’s face. 

The mother was not weeping with hurt. What hurt could she have! 

The mother enjoyed the most dependable embrace in the world—the 
embrace of the revolution. Thanks to the embrace of the revolution the 
mother had endured all the cruel tortures with head held high. The mother 
knew very well that together with her, her son and daughter were also 
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enfolded in this embrace. Therefore they were happy and were now 
crossing the hill and returning home. 

No fierce rainy winds or snowstorms could make the mother swerve 
from this path along which she was journeying with her children. She 
would bear her faith sacredly through any storm that might again hit her 
and dedicate her whole life to the revolution. 

Her eyes were wet at the sight of the mountain road dear to her heart. 
A red sunset flooded the hill vividly, like warm, tender and courageous 
rays emanating from the mother’s heart. 

‘And here is our house,” the mother whispered, stroking her son’s 
close-cropped head. 

‘‘Mama, don’t go anywhere now. At home I will pull out your white 
hairs,’ Ul Nam said determinedly, seizing his mother’s hand. 

‘Very well. Let it be as you say. But the Japanese butchers have to be 
fought to the end, even though all one’s hair turns white,” the mother said 
softly, and her calm eyes were suddenly lit by a cold gleam. 

‘Stop, stop there, I tell you,” the old man from Pyoljae called out 
gently to the ox, holding back the cart. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Neither in the prison cell nor in the cart on her way home had the 
mother fully realized what the ordeal had cost her. Only when she crossed 
the threshold of the hut and lay down on the heated floor did she 
comprehend that her health had been seriously undermined. Once the 
tension had dropped, the mother experienced pains throughout her body 
the like of which she had not felt even under torture. 

Her fellow-villagers had gathered at the outskirts so as to meet the 
cart with the mother. Her mutilated appearance surprised them. They 
cursed the Japanese, insisted she needed immediate treatment and showed 
worries. It was very late when they dispersed to their homes. 

The wife of Du Hyok’s brother brought a dipper of soya beans and 
said that bean curd was good for bruises, while the mistress of the Milyang 
house brought boar meat which a hunter from Tokgol had shared with 
her. The twins Son Suk and Cha Suk delivered a knapsack full of wild 
pears which they shyly handed over to Gap Sun. 

People persuaded the mother to drink a cup of spirits with the powder 
of bear’s gall which the old man from Pyoljae had been carefully saving 
and she at once lay down feebly. 

The following day the mother was unable to get up. She fell gravely 
ill. 

People began to visit her. But she was aware that the enemy was 
keeping a watch on her and she forbade members of the Women’s 
Association to come and see her. She met only with Yong Sil’s mother. In 
her absence the latter took her place and carried out various tasks of the 
Women’s Association, and now she had todo the work of courier until the 
mother got well. 

The news of the mother’s release from prison hastened the prepa- 
rations for the uprising. Cho Dong Chun knew quite well that a sharp 
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watch was being kept on the house of the sick woman and therefore he did 
not visit her himself. Through Yong Sil’s mother he thanked Sun Nyo for 
not betraying any secrets to the Japanese and for fighting so staunchly and 
he expressed the hope that she would quickly recover as the day of 
insurrection was not far off. 

Even though the mother had taken to her bed, she felt at peace and 
perceived the real meaning of a genuine life. 

For days on end the mother conversed with Ul Nam. Gap Sun was 
busy day and night either with household chores or assignments from the 
organization. So in the main, Ul Nam looked after the ailing mother. 
Previously, displaying his male nature, he was not infrequently rude and 
stubborn, but now he had become obedient and attentive and treated his 
mother with tenderness. 

Once Ul Nam went off somewhere early in the morning and was gone 
for a long time. Luckily, that day Gap Sun was home, she was free of 
organizational assignments. The mother thought that he had gone out 
with playmates. After all, he had spent several days already sitting by her 
bedside and no doubt missed his friends. Let him enjoy himself for as long 
as he liked...the mother thought. At the same time, she felt uneasy and sad. 

“Where did Ul Nam go?” the mother casually asked Gap Sun, 
opening the sliding door, although she knew that her son was not at home. 

And Gap Sun, who was either washing clothes, chopping greens or 
sweeping the yard, replied with a gentle smile: 

“He'll probably be home soon. Indeed, where has he been all this 
time?”’ 

“Let him play, he’s a boy, after all. He can’t sit shut in at home all the 
time. He’s bored...” the mother reflected aloud and quietly closed the 
door. 

Those swine probably take me for a fool, she thought, gazing at the 
ceiling. Well, they’ve miscalculated. They released me so as to mount a 
watch, but I’m no longer a stupid peasant woman... 

Tomorrow or the next day I’ll be able to get up. My illness has been 
hard on Yong Sil’s mother. When the uprising is launched, our Sangdong 
people will bein the forefront. But I don’t know how the preparations are 
going... Are the women of the town and Komsugol getting ready for it? 
But why has my son been gone for so long? He’s even forgotten about 
food? It’s been oppressive for him, sitting whole days beside a sick mother. 
That child...for ten days in a row he waited for me outside the garrison 
barracks... How did he manage to think of obtaining last year’s chestnuts? 
The mother smiled. She missed Ul Nam as though she had parted from 
him at least ten years ago. 

That had happened the day before yesterday. The mother’s tempera- 
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ture rose and she ate practically nothing all day. Neighbours came in and 
saw that she was delirious. At that moment Ul Nam came in and sat down 
by her. He offered her thin porridge several times but she refused it. He 
looked at her anxiously and took two chestnuts out of his pocket. 

“Chil Song’s grandmother said that last year’s chestnuts are good for 
sick people. I found the nest of a squirrel but there were only two chestnuts 
in it,””» Ul Nam murmured, as though apologizing he had obtained so few. 
He peeled them himself and placed them in the mother’s mouth. She 
chewed the chestnuts, swallowing salt tears. 

The old man from Pyoljae, Yong Sil and her mother were sitting 
beside them. This scene touched them greatly and they wiped away tears. 
Getting ready to go, the old man got up and said that medicine had to be 
obtained for the mother. 

The mother wanted to stop the old man but could not utter a word, 
only pressed Ul Nam’s wrist tightly. She was afraid that the moment she 
opened her mouth, tears would gush forth. 

My darling son, she thought now, how has he heard that last year’s 
chestnuts are good for sick people? She felt a warmth spreading inside her. 

Evening came but still there was no Ul Nam. The mother began to 
open the sliding door more frequently and look outside, at last she 
couldn’t stand it and came out of the room and sat down on the steps. 

‘“‘Gap Sun, please run over to the village. Perhaps he’s at somebody’s 
place and hasn’t noticed that it’s getting dark, or else he’s gone into the 
forest. They say that last year in Tokgol a tiger tore a person to pieces who 
had gone into the forest for wood.” 

“The little beast goes out and doesn’t know when to come home. I'll 
go right away,” Gap Sun replied. 

Leaving a bowl by the well with rice which she had been washing for 
supper, she ran off. 

The mother sat a bit longer on the steps. She had the shivers. Support- 
ing herself on the door jamb, she arose in order to enter the room. However, 
she got dizzy and again sat down on the porch, holding her head in her hands. 
After a while the dizzy spell passed but her uneasiness did not go away. 

The mother made another attempt to get up, clutching at the door 
post. At that moment she heard someone’s voice calling Ul Nam, echoing 
through the gorge of Mount Salgu. 

The mother turned her head in fright and gazed in that direction. 

“Hey, Ul Nam!” 

This time the voice came from the banks of the River Komsu. It was 
Yong Sil. From the direction of the valley leading to Tokgol a boy’s voice 
was calling Ul Nam. 

It was obvious that Ul Nam wasn’t in the settlement. So everyone 
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began to look for him, wandering through ravines and up and down 
hillsides. 

The mother’s legs buckled, she could scarcely stand hanging on to the 
door post, gazing worriedly at the distant ravines and fields. 

“Ul Nam, where are you? Why don’t you come home?” the mother 
mumbled almost inaudibly. 


Meanwhile, Ul Nam was standing in front of the owner of the 
Hoeryong eating-house which was located on the main street of the town. 

“What’s with you? Do you imagine one won is not enough? Even for 
an adult it’s not easy to earn a won in one day,” the owner of the eating- 
house who looked 40 or so was saying categorically to Ul Nam, bending 
his brush-cut head down to the boy’s nose. 

“No. I must have two won,” Ul ‘Nam said, turning away and putting 
the basket suspended by a string hanging over his shoulder behind his 
back. In the basket there were several layers of broad oak leaves and 
between them could be glimpsed the white bellies of rare large char. 

The evening before Ul Nam had overheard a conversation between 
Yong Sil’s grandfather and Gap Sun concerning medicine for his ailing 
mother. Sighing heavily, the grandfather had said that he had obtained a 
good recipe for making a preparation that healed bruises. But in order to 
make it, at least two won’s worth of musk was required, so as to prepare a 
few packets of the medicament. What he had heard gave Ul Nam no peace. 
He considered various schemes to earn the two won. 

Early in the morning the boy fetched the fishing net put away in the 
farthest corner of the yard by his brother and took the shortest route to 
Tokgol, after which he climbed to the upper reaches of the River Komsu. 
He had recalled that once he and his brother had gone fishing there and his 
brother had mentioned that the higher you went, the larger chars you 
could catch, as large as a mullet. 

Climbing along the banks of the stream, Ul Nam found himself in the 
heart of the gorge, where the cliffs practically touched each other. There he 
netted fish almost until sunset. At first it took almost two hours to catch a 
small one as big as a finger. But after a while he got the hang of it. He 
remembered that char like to go upstream and as arulea pair of them hide 
in a deep pool. And of course, the larger the fish the swifter it swims 
against the current. Things went with a swing. He set the fishing net 
between boulders, under which he thought there should be fish.and stirred 
up the water with his foot near the rocks and almost every time as big a fish 
as his leg was trapped in the net. It beat its tail and leaped into the air. 
The boy became so absorbed in his fishing that he even ceased to think 
about the money. Only when the sun began to go down in the west did Ul 
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Nam, suspending the basket filled with fish over his shoulder, run to the 
town, which was about ten ri from where he was fishing. He had no choice, 
only in the town could he sell the fish and buy the medicine for his mother. 

In search of purchasers, Ul Nam dropped into practically every house 
and had finally wound up in the Hoeryong eating-house. Its owner was his 
first customer. 

The town stood in a mountainous locality and therefore fish was 
looked on asa rare delicacy. Fresh fish was especially prized. So the owner 
of the eating-house was irresistibly tempted. He stopped the lad and began 
to bargain with him but they could not agree on a price: the seller wanted 
two won, whereas the customer wished to pay only one—half the asking 
price—so it was not easy toreach agreement. In vain the owner tried to 
find a clever way out of the impasse, as he usually managed to do when 
haggling over buying and selling, but nothing worked and he merely 
clicked his tongue with a sorrowful air. Ul Nam insisted on two won. 
Offered even a penny less, he was ready to go. However, the owner of the 
eating-house was not one of those who easily make concessions, in general 
he thought that a man who was unable to at least haggle a penny for 
himself out of a bargain was a fool. He behaved thus not because he 
begrudged the two won or the wares were not worth that, but sooner 
because he hated to be beaten. | 

And so in front of the kitchen of the eating-house, interminable 
haggling went on between a middle-aged man with greying moustaches 
and a nine-year-old boy who was sturdy beyond his years but still a mere 
boy. 

“Well, all right! I will add... Considering that it’s for medicine, so be 
it, I'll help you out. I'll give you another ten chon. Two coins with holes. 
Understand?” 

He could give the ten chon in one coin, but he thought he might fool 
the boy and so spoke portentously of two coins, each worth five chon. 
Moreover, he acted as though they had reached an agreement and 
stretched his hand out for the basket. 

‘Don’t touch! I won’t sell!” Ul Nam cried, backing off with his eyes 
screwed up. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you? Look at that! I’m giving you one won 
with the depiction of an old greybeard and also...”’ Saying this, the owner 
hurriedly took a purse out of his pocket and removed two five chon pieces 
and held them under the boy’s nose. 

‘‘Here’s coins with a hole. All right?”’ he continued. 

‘“T don’t want them.” 

“You, it turns out, are very stupid and understand nothing. If you 
continue wandering the streets with the basket hanging from your 
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shoulder like this, nothing good will come of it. You'll fall into the clutches 
of a policeman or a member of the self-defence unit and you'll only get a 
few punches instead of money. Understand? So hurry up and leave me the 
fish and go. I’m busy.”’ 

The owner of the eating-house, having got nowhere with the boy, now 
attempted to use threats and cajolery alternately. 

“T won't sell it for less than two won.” 

Even though Ul Nam stood his ground stubbornly, nevertheless he 
began to glance at the thickening dusk outside, fearful of encounters with 
hooligans around the market. 

“My, you’re stubborn! I guess I’ll have to give in. What can Ido with 
you?” the owner muttered, sighing, as though the boy had worn him out. 
Groping in the purse, he took out two more five chon pieces and extended 
them to Ul Nam. 

‘“‘Here’s some more. Do you know how much you have now? One won 
and twenty chon. You’re bankrupting me.”’ 

Apparently assuming that now the bargain had been struck, the 
owner of the eating-house stretched out his hand for the basket. At that 
moment someone’s hairy hand appeared from behind Ul Nam and 
snatched the basket. 

“Come with me, boy! I'll give you two won.” 

UI Nam and the owner swiftly turned. Beside them stood a corpulent 
middle-aged man in the green uniform of a member of the “‘Concordia 
Association’”’. He wore pince-nez and smelled of raw spirits. 

“Mr. Tong, what are you doing? You cannot steal from others! These 
are my fish!’’ the owner of the eating-house cried angrily. But the man in 
the green uniform merely smiled craftily and kept his hand on the basket. 

“You don’t say? This isn’t your basket. Don’t interfere with my 
purchase. I’m buying at the price the boy asks.” 

Even though he spoke quietly, there was a challenge in his voice. 

“Even if lama mere marketeer, you oughtn’t look down on me. One 
should know where to draw the line and have some regard for one another. 
One cannot insult people under cover of the sign of a monopoly shop.” 
Eyes goggling, the owner of the eating-house pursued the attack, but ina 
somewhat deflated voice. 

“Excuse me, I have guests at home and I’m buying the fish for them. 
Don’t think ill of me. Come, boy!” 

Ul Nam stood between them and observed the quarrel. Seeing the 
advantage of the man in the uniform of the “Concordia Association” over 
the stingy owner of the eating-house, Ul Nam delightedly followed him. 
They crossed the road and walked a bit farther, then through the back 
door entered the yard of the shop with a sign: ‘““Tobacco”’. This was the 
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largest and the sole monopoly shop in town which sold tobacco, salt, 
matches. 

Ul Nam found himself in the spacious yard of a private dwelling. On 
the stone step shoes stood in neat rows, presumably there were a lot of 
people inside. Among the shoes Ul Nam saw two pairs of boots, the kind 
Japanese usually wore, and his mood darkened. But remembering that he 
wanted to buy medicine at the apothecary’s as quickly as possible, he 
silently followed the shop owner into the kitchen. 

“T had a stroke of luck on the street. This is better than roast meat and 
in general the Japanese gentlemen are very fond of prepared slices of raw 
fish,’ the master of the house said toa young woman in a white apron who 
had appeared at the door to the kitchen. The woman was probably his 
wife. At that moment the sliding doors to the front room opened and the 
hoarse voice of a Japanese sounded: 

“Hey, Mr. Tong, where have you been? You shouldn’t absent 
yourself for so long when you have guests in the house.” 

Ul Nam’s eyes bulged. In the door opening Hosokawa’s face, flushed 
with wine, appeared, a face that couldn’t be forgotten even asleep. 
Without his tunic, with a glass in his hand, he attempted to cross the 
threshold, swaying, and with his arms outspread as though swimming. 
Someone was trying to dissuade him. It was Pyon Jang Guk. There was 
another Japanese officer in the room. 

“Yes, yes, I'm coming. I happened to meet a fish seller in the street and 
that delayed me. In our mountain locality it’s not easy to get fresh fish.” 

They spoke in Japanese and UI Nam couldn’t understand them. But 
he thought they spoke gibberish. 

Give you scoundrels fish that I caught for my sick mother? Nothing 
doing, Ul Nam thought to himself. 

Seeing that the young woman was untying the purse-strings of a little 
red purse in order to pay him, he quickly grabbed the basket and dashed 
out of the kitchen. 

“Boy, boy, wait! Where are you going? Look, dear, why is he running 
away?” the woman shouted, and waving her arms, ran out to the yard to 
stop him. In the meantime, the drunken Hosokawa was dragging Mr. 
Tong away and on hands and knees the member of the ‘Concordia 
Association” crawled into the room. 

Breathing heavily, Ul Nam ran across the road to the Hoeryong 
eating-house, but the door to the kitchen was already locked. 

Knocking at the door and fearfully peering behind him, U! Nam 
called: “Is the master at home?” 

“Oh, it’s you? The boy with the fish? What is it? Why are you back?” 

‘Take the fish for one won and twenty chon. I'll give it to you.” 
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‘‘What happened? Did he change his mind?” 

Seeing Ul Nam’s excited face, the owner of the eating-house had 
quickly stuck his feet into slippers, breaking down the backs, and come out 
to the kitchen. 

‘“Heis a bad man. He drinks with Japanese officers,” the boy replied. 

‘Drinks with Japanese officers? Yes, I remember, in the afternoon 
some garrison officers and the chief of the self-defence unit came to see 
him... You didn’t like them and so you came to me, ts that it?” 

‘Don’t ask me anything more, just give me the money and take the 
fish. I'm in a great hurry.” 

“You're a good boy. You're right. Tong is a scoundrel. It’s a good 
thing that you yourself realized that.” 

‘Well, are you taking the fish? Otherwise Ill go.” 

‘Why shouldn't I take it? I certainly will. Seeing the way things are, I 
may lose money on the deal, but I won’t wrong you. You wouldn't give the 
fish to the Japanese and came back to me. Here, I'll give you the two won 
you asked for.” 

The owner of the eating-house took two new bills out of his wallet and 
handed them to the boy. 

‘‘That wretch despises my eating-house but all Koreans like to come 
here. So there!” gazing obliquely in the direction of the monopoly shop the 
owner grumbled, tipping the fish out into a trough. 

‘Thank you!” Ul Nam seized the empty basket and bowing, ran off 
to the apothecary shop. 

“Little imp, but what a fine lad!’ the owner of the eating-house 
muttered, following him out into the street. 

Despite his apprehensions, his transaction in the apothecary shop 
was quickly concluded. 

At first the apothecary stared in perplexity at the boy through strong 
spectacles in yellowish frames, as Ul Nam asked for medicine. And only 
when UI Nam, holding back tears, said that his mother had hurt herself, 
that she needed medicine, did he ask where he had come from. 

‘From Sangdong. Mother hurt herself in the mountains. Give me 
some good medicine with sugar.” 

“With sugar?” the elderly apothecary repeated, gazing at Ul Nam 
who was impatiently fidgeting and extending two won ina tightly clenched 
fist. The apothecary opened a sliding door and called someone. A man of 
about forty, wearing national dress, appeared in the doorway and 
whispered something to the shop owner. 

‘‘Boy, tell me, please, are you from that same village where the old 
man from Pyoljae lives?’’ the apothecary suddenly asked him after 
listening to the newcomer. 
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For some reason UI Nam didn’t like the question, but he mumbled 
that he was because he wanted medicine. 

For some time the apothecary continued to stare at him, then silently 
rose and prepared the medicine. To Ul Nam’s great delight there turned 
out to be ten packets. 

The boy hastily said good-bye to the apothecary, popped out of the 
shop and ran home down the road. He didn’t run, he flew on wings. 

The day was ending, and with joyously beating heart Ul] Nam raced 
along the deserted mountain road. 

This medicine will make mama well right away, he thought. Then she 
and I and sister will go to gather the harvest on the field at the foot of 
Mount Salgu and go to the forest for wood. There are a lot of mushrooms 
in the forests of Mount Salgu right now. And there are lots of ripe wild 
grapes, lustrous black, and plenty of actinidia. And among the grape vines 
there may be squirrels and we will catch them with lassos made of hair. As 
before, mama will gather mushrooms, sister will pick wild grapes and 
actinidia, and I will catch squirrels... Plunged into sweet dreams, U] Nam 
ran and skipped. 

He was in a great hurry, and therefore from the mountain behind 
Tokgol, he took the shortest route—through the Drunkard’s Bog which 
was overgrown with grass. 

As he was running through the meadow, catching his clothes on 
marigolds, from the direction of the foot of Mount Komsu he heard a 
voice, calling someone. ) 

The boy instinctively stopped and listened, but the voice had died 
away and the call was not repeated. He ran on. 

When UI Nam climbed up to the cart road which stretched along the 
base of Mount Salgu, he again heard a voice and caught the last syllable 
‘‘Nam’”’. It was a female voice and sounded very much like Yong Sil’s. 
Somehow he thought he heard tears in the voice. 

Ul Nam’s heart stopped. Were they calling him? 

It was already dark and stars twinkled in the sky. 

Ul! Nam remembered that he had left home in the early morning and 
that in the past his mother used to look for him even when he had been 
absent for a little while. 

In alarm he ran down the rocky path as quickly as he could. 

At this time, Gap Sun, her skirts picked up, had run down the length 
of the street and stopped in front of Yong Sil’s house, then looking all 
around, she started off in the direction from which Ul Nam was coming. 

‘Sister!’ Ul Nam called and came to a halt. 

‘You!’ Gap Sun exclaimed and also stopped. Her pale face was at 
once lit up by an overjoyed smile and tears even came to her eyes. U] Nam 
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felt guilty. He glanced at his sister and saw how her shining face was 
instantly transformed into an angry one, as furious as he had never seen 
before. 

‘‘Where have you been? Where did you go, you little worthless boy? 
Don’t you realize how worried mother is? The whole village is out looking 
for you.” 

From the direction of the valley of Mount Salgu the constrained voice 
of the old man from Pyoljae could be heard calling Ul Nam. 

The boy guiltily lowered his head. 

‘‘Mother is lying in bed, beaten up by the Japanese monsters, and you 
spend the whole day god knows where. Do you feel so cheerful? You may 
be small but surely you must understand. When our brother left, what did 
he say to you?”’ Gap Sun scolded her brother, restraining sobs. 

Ul Nam realized that he was in the wrong and therefore kept quiet, 
but still he felt hurt and shot a glance at his sister. When he saw her crying, 
his heart ached. | 

“Sister, I am guilty. I won’t do it again,” Ul Nam muttered in an 
agitated voice and took the medicine out of the basket. 

“Give this to mama.” 

“What is it?” 

Gap Sun only looked mistrustfully at the package tied with twine but 
did not take it. 

“It’s medicine. I caught some fish, sold it and bought this for mama.” 

‘You bought medicine?”’ 

Gap Sun took a pace backward, as though retreating from a blow. 
Then she looked at Ul Nam, who was imploringly standing with the 
package in his hand. The emotions which surged over her made things go 
dark before her eyes. 

‘“‘U] Nam!” Gap Sun cried with a sob and hugged her brother closely. 

‘Ul Nam, why didn’t you say so in the first place? Forgive me, all 
right? Forgive me...” Her face down on Ul Nam’s shoulder, Gap Sun 
shook and wept. The smell of musk coming from the package with 
medicine enveloped brother and sister. 


It was a sunny autumn day. 
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The mother spread out some sacking in front of the house in the 
sunshine and she and Ul Nam sat on it. On top of the sacking she put some 
clean wax paper and poured out the boiled down roots of medicinal herbs 
on it and spread them out evenly to dry in the sunshine. 

Before the kitchen door steam rose from d pot standing on the clay 
brazier. The pot was covered by a square piece of paper in which medicines 
were wrapped. The day was windless and the steam emanating from the 
pot filling the air with the smell of liquorice, curled up in an eddy and 
vanished under the eaves. 

The mother carefully broke up the massed dregs of medicinal herbs 
and neatly spread them out. She handled them carefully, as though they 
were treasures. 

UI Nam was fashioning a lasso to catch squirrels, attaching horse- 
hair to the end of a thin ash-tree switch. He said that when the mother 
recovered he wanted to go mushrooming with her. 

A happy smile shone on the face of the mother sitting beside her son 
in the warm rays of the sun. 

In two days of taking the medicine the mother sat up: either the 
medicine helped or filial concern. She regained her appetite and the pain in 
her back had lessened greatly. It seemed to her that she was capable of 
resuming her underground activities. But the children dissuaded her from 
this. Moreover, the enemy was keeping a watch on the house. 

It was better for her to stay home and be considered ill. The 
organization also insisted on this. The mother thought as well that since 
surveillance was being maintained, it was dangerous for people to meet 
with her, especially on the eve of the uprising for which such meticulous 
preparations had been made. This especially worried her. Even though the 
enemy had stepped up their watch on the mother, she maintained contact 
with the organization and was well aware that the insurrection was 
imminent, that only the decision of the Command was awaited. 

On the orders of Pyon Jang Guk, one member of the self-defence unit 
was sitting in ambush day and night, no farther away from the mother’s 
house than a hundred steps. However, not trusting to this, Pyon Jang Guk 
himself under some transparent pretexts constantly came around or 
watched the house from a distance. But he did not know that under Sun 
Nyo’s guidance Yong Sil’s mother was successfully coping with the 
intensive work proceeding in the village i in connection with the forthcom- 
ing uprising. The mayor could not imagine that that morning Sun Nyo 
had been present at a meeting of the Women’s Association. 

In the morning Pyon Jang Guk had hidden himself behind the apricot 
tree on the hill. That day it was essential for Sun Nyo to go out of the house 
in order to check the preparations for the uprising for the last time. 
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Beforehand she had told Ung Pal to distract the traitor’s attention. Not 
knowing this, Pyon Jang Guk left the place to make a report about 
something to the garrison commander, and he instructed Ung Pal to keep 
watch. Taking advantage of this, the mother went to the meeting of the 
Women’s Association so as to ascertain the state of affairs in all groups. 
She was swept by exhilaration when she-learned that wagons, sleds and 
thousands of leaflets were ready, and that in the village across the river, 
where Chil Song’s mother lived (this village had worried her most of all), 
everything was also in readiness for the rebellion. All the organizations of 
the Women’s Association were ready and impatiently awaiting the 
insurrection. Now the mother gave the last instructions: 

‘Tonight all branches of the Women’s Association must once more 
check to see that everything is ready for the uprising and pay special 
attention to the complete secrecy of preparations. The signal to launch the 
insurrection will soon come.” 

She thoroughly checked all the links in the work of organizing the 
uprising and returned home. 

Pyon Jang Guk reappeared on the hill. The mother was amused. 

Oh you scoundrel, she thought, no matter how you try I'll slip 
through your fingers... Flames are raging in the hearts of our people. Will 
they be quenched if one peasant woman is put in prison? Fools! The 
mother watched Pyon Jang Guk strolling back and forth with a cane in his 
hand under the apricot tree. 

‘Ul Nam, do you know where my exercise book is?” the mother 
suddenly inquired, recalling how at first she studied her native language 
under the instruction of her son. 

‘Why? Do you want to study again?” 

“Certainly, it is necessary to study. I haven’t seen the exercise book 
since I returned from jail and that is why I’m asking.” 

‘I hid it,’ Ul Nam replied wheezingly. He was having a hard time 
attaching the tough horse-hair to the end of the switch. 

‘‘Why did you hide it?” the mother asked, knowing full well why he 
did so, but she felt like talking with him. 

“Who knows what might happen. I hid it in case there was a search.” 

“You rascal, there’s nothing written in it that would necessitate 
concealment.” 

“Why so? It is said that the Japs don’t like it when Koreans study...” 

‘‘What you say is true enough. Where did you hide it?” 

“T can’t get it right now, mayor Pyon is standing guard over there. 
What if that rat puts you under arrest again because of it.” 

The mother laughed, covering her mouth with her hand. Even though 
the boy seemed very young to her, he was in fact more cunning than many 
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an adult. He quickly guessed whom Pyon Jang Guk was watching, 
although he pretended ignorance. 

The mother, stroking Ul Nam’s short hair, thought about the change- 
ability. of life. 

She had been born in a remote locality across Chonam Range. She 
had lost her parents early and grew up humiliated and despised. Now her 
childhood and maidenhood seemed like a story that had never happened 
in her life. In her youth she had worked asa kitchen maid and lived in such 
conditions that she couldn’t even weep openly, although she was often 
cruelly punished and subjected to beatings for no cause. 

Her marriage was happy, she gave birth to children, she had a close 
family. But her happiness was fragile and filled with anxieties, like a bird’s 
nest on the edge of a cliff. Nevertheless, she always thought her home as a 
cozy cradle in which she lived happily and was grateful to fate for her share 
of joys. 

On one early spring day thunder rumbled on the edge of the cliffand a 
storm burst. A fierce wind wrecked the nest, shattered it to bits. Her 
husband, like a bird with strong wings, soared high into the sky, but in the 
flashing lightning his wings were broken and burned up. 

Sun Nyo could not think of flying, relying only on her feeble strength, 
and losing her mate, fell off the cliff into the abyss. From there she gazed at 
the high blue sky and wept, yearning for her husband, on whom she relied 
more than on the heavenly powers. She stared at the sky, into which she 
could not soar, holding her yellow-billed fledgelings under her wings and 
bitterly beating her wings on the hill near the storage place of funereal 
litters, where the wormwood swayed. That hill was vividly resurrected in 
her memory and burning indignation filled her. 

Now the sky has cleared. In struggle with the natural elements the 
stupid bird’s wings have grown strong. And the fledgelings have grown 
and could fly in the teeth of the gale. Even though you seared me with red- 
hot pokers so as to break my wings, I will soar into the sky as soon as I flap 
them once. With one spurt I will reach the very pinnacle of freedom for the 
unpropertied classes. My children also have strong wings. I would rather 
die fighting against your bayonets than take the humiliations lying down 
and die weeping. Again she saw the hill where the wormwood swayed. It 
seemed to her that the white flower planted on the grave was calling to her 
like a lonely traveller, nodding its head. 

‘Mama, look. Where is that scoundrel off to in such a hurry?” Ul 
Nam cried out, jumping up. The mother was jolted out of her thoughts. 

Looking in the direction to which her son was pointing, she saw Pyon 
Jang Guk running along the path, waving his cane. He was swiftly 
approaching the bridge where soldiers were posted, looking about him, as 
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though avoiding the eyes of others or being chased by someone. 

The mother and son were gripped by a grim foreboding. They stood 
with bated breath. 

“Bang!” | 

At the foot of Mount Salgu, where the cultivated fields began, a shot 
sounded. 

“What is it?” 

The curative powders spilled out of the mother’s hands. 

““They’re shooting.” 

Ul Nam threw aside the switch and ran up the hill. 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!” 

Shots rang out from the direction of the road as well. 

The mother began to tremble. Something had happened at the critical 
moment on the eve of the uprising. 

“Ul Nam, come down at once, come down,” the mother called, 
oblivious to the fact that she herself was climbing the hill. 

“Oh, who is it? He’s being pursued by the Japanese.” 

No sooner had the mother reached the top, than Ul Nam, hopping up 
and down, pulled her by the hand. 

The mother did not observe how the hunted man disappeared into the 
forest of Mount Salgu, only the figures of the Japanese could be glimpsed 
swarming over the road like spiders.. 

The Japanese soldiers scattered into the woods, presumably they 
were shouting something, but their cries could not be heard. 

Had he escaped successfully? At the thought that it must have been a 
revolutionary, the mother’s heart ached. Would he be able to evade 
capture? Pyon Jang Guk, who had been hiding on the hill, had been the 
first to race into the woods, and this caused the mother some 
apprehensions. 

The rest of the Japanese vanished into the forest. 

All around it was still again. The autumn sun warmed them 
peacefully. 

‘“‘Mama, I think he was fleeing in the direction of the cave,” Ul Nam 
said quietly, in vain trying to discern something in the woods. 

“T don’t think so,” the mother whispered, unable to calm down. What 
if the stranger fled to the cave and led the enemy to the secret meeting place 
in Hyongjebawi? Members of the Armed Youth Detachment had already 
concealed weapons and agitational materials there. Perhaps the under- 
ground worker was there? Perhaps Gap Sun was there? If it was discovered 
that the cave served as the headquarters of the uprising in the Sangdong 
district, the whole plan of the insurrection would burst like a soap bubble 
and severe trials would face the organization itself. 
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Barely restraining her perturbation, the mother stood on the hill for a 
while and was about to descend, thinking that she might be suspected of 
something if she continued to stand there, when very close by, at the foot 
of the neighbouring hill, like a clap of thunder a loud shot sounded. 

The mother’s heart thudded, she stood stock-still. 

‘“‘Mama, may I go there?”’ Ul Nam whispered, gazing anxiously at his 
mother. 

“Stand still! Don’t move!”’ 

Holding Ul Nam’s hand tightly, the mother descended the hill. She 
sensed trouble. Where was Pyon Jang Guk? If not for that viper it would 
have been possible to go there... But the mother knew that she would not 
be able to discern anything in the forest where it was dark even in the 
daytime and where now a hunt was on, someone being chased and others 
chasing and shooting... She was simply talking to herself. 

The shooting stopped, silence again reigned. This time the stillness 
lasted for so long that it seemed that on this sunny autumn day there could 
not have been any shooting and no rough sound would ever disturb the 
peace of the cozy yard of the solitary log cabin where it smelled of liquorice 
and fragrant steam rose over the little pot. 

The mother squatted down by the clay brazier and peered into the 
narrow neck of the pot. She thought that the medicine had to be steamed 
for a long time yet, she had poured a lot of water into the pot, the medicine 
was being simmered for the second time. 

The mother waved her hand to disperse the ashes of the dying 
charcoal. At the same time, she kept an ear cocked, afraid to miss the 
slightest rustle. 

Ul Nam went to the spring, scooped up some water with the dipper, 
drank, unhurriedly wiped the drops of water on his mouth and gazed all 
about. 

“Come here, Ul Nam,” the mother called in vain. It seemed he didn’t 
hear her and continued to stare at the hill. 

Who was he? Perhaps a worker of the organization or a guerrilla... 
Distressing thoughts filled her mind as she continued to fan the glowing 
charcoal. 

‘““Mama!”’ Ul Nam suddenly called, not loudly, but agitatedly. The 
mother rose from her place, surprised by his disturbed voice. 

‘*Look down there, at the cliff...” 

UI Nam seized his mother by the hand and pulled her towards the 
hillside. 

If the main road is crossed along the slope of Mount Salgu, the path 
leads to the hill with the apricot trees where Pyon Jang Guk usually 
concealed himself. Behind their house rose the sheer face of cliffs which 
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stretched the length of the plain across the lower part of Tokgol. Below the 
cliffs lay the Drunkard’s Bog, overgrown with sedge. 

Right by the swamp there was a cliff face which ended in front of the 
mother’s house. 

The swamp was already yellow. The numerous sedge blossoms 
covered the bog and prevented the smell of rot from seeping through. 

UI Nam was pointing to the edge of a hillside running down to the 
swampy meadow. 

With a sigh, the mother looked at the hill. A man was lying on the 
grass, hanging on to a rock on the edge of the drop. 

How did he get here when the Japanese soldiers had been 
pursuing him in the forest? The mother could not see who was hidden 
there, a hill interfered, but undoubtedly it was the person hunted by 
the Japanese. 

“U] Nam, let’s go together,” she said resolutely. “‘He’ll perish if he 
stays there.” 

Glancing quickly at the grove of apricot trees on the hill, the mother 
swiftly climbed the steep slope. At the top she looked around: there was no 
sign of Pyon Jang Guk or the Japanese soldiers. 

The mother quickly ran up to the man lying on the ground. One leg 
dangled over the edge, dark drops of blood trickling down from its calf 
drenching the trouser. 

The man had his arms wrapped around the sharp edge of a rock, 
moreover, one arm lay helpless in a bent position, but his hand gripped a 
pistol. 

By his grey, dusty clothing made of cotton, which the miners wore, 
the mother at once saw that he was one of their people. She fell on her 
knees and shifted him so as to make it easier to pick him up. 

UI Nam held the wounded man by the legs and helped to get him on 
the mother’s back. The unconscious man moaned and grimaced with pain, 
they must have touched his wound. 

Only now did the mother see the man’s face. 

‘‘Comrade Cho Dong Chun!” she exclaimed in surprise and turned 
round when she was just about to get him on her back. It grew dark before 
the mother’s eyes, as though a black curtain had been drawn in front of 
her. At the moment when everybody was expecting the signal to launch the 
insurrection, its organizer was wounded and lying unconscious! What 
were things coming to? For a while the mother sat thinking, not knowing 
what to do. 

Hearing the mother’s voice, Cho Dong Chun opened his eyes and 
attempted to say something. He raised the hand with the pistol and made a 
gesture. It was impossible to tell if he had recognized the mother, or was 
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protesting against her carrying him, or wanted to say that he was now a 
hopeless case, or trying to warn her that they were strangers. 

‘“‘Mama, the swine have reappeared,”’ Ul Nam said, turning around. 
He still held Cho Dong Chun by the legs. 

At the edge of the forest Japanese began to appear one after another, 
there were over ten of them and they were examining something on the 
road. Apparently they were following traces of blood. The mother was 
galvanized. 

“Ul Nam, quick, quick, eradicate the traces of blood,” she cried, 
again giving the wounded man her shoulder. 

Cho Dong Chun had passed out, but when the mother flung his arm 
over her shoulder and lifted him, he came to. He strenuously resisted, he 
did not want her to carry him. 

“Why are you acting so? The Japanese are coming this way,” the 
mother mumbled with anguish. She attempted to get up and again drag 
him on her back. 

“Mother,” Cho Dong Chun fought for breath, backing away, 
‘Dangerous... I...uprising...” 

The tortured fragments of speech made no sense. 

‘What about the uprising?” the mother hurriedly asked. But Cho 
Dong Chun had again blacked out, his head hung helplessly over the 
mother’s shoulder. 

Anxiously she looked back. The enemy had already emerged on the 
road. Soon they would be in front of the house which Cho Dong Chun had 
almost reached. | 

As soon as the mother descended the hill with the wounded man she 
carefully examined the far corner of the settlement, then headed straight 
for the backyard. 

As though in anticipation of extraordinary circumstances, Won Nam 
had earlier dug out a new potato storage pit next to the old one. On the 
roof of the old one he had piled several armfuls of dry corn stalks, as 
though he had put up arick. At first, when the eldest son had utilized the 
dug-out asa cache for clandestine literature, the mother had not thought it 
a safe enough place, but recently she herself had been using it, and 
whenever needs arose in connection with underground work, she went 
into It. 

UI Nam descended the hillside, brushing away the traces of blood, 
and then checked everything. He arrived at the house before the mother 
and opened the trap-door in the rick. 

‘“Mama, we'll conceal him in here. And your exercise book is here 
too.” 

The cellar seemed quite serviceable because Ul Nam had recently 
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been there. The mother wanted to put down a blanket for the wounded 
man but there was no time. 

She bandaged the wound with a kerchief and was about to leave when 
Cho Dong Chun opened his eyes. In a clear voice he called: ““Mother!”’ as 
though he had not just been unconscious. 

“Oh!” In fright the mother squatted dowh beside Cho Dong Chun 
while he, licking his parched lips, began to speak with difficulty: It was 
obvious he was straining his remaining strength, his voice was hoarse, but 
each word carried clearly. 

“Mother, the uprising is set for tomorrow. Inform all branches of the 
Women’s Association of this immediately. And Comrade Yun Hyong 
Bo...” Without completing the sentence, Cho Dong Chun again passed 
out. 

Voices could be heard on the hill and the mother hastily went outside, 
unable to help the wounded man in any way. 

The woman and boy shifted bundles of hay over the dug-out and 
commenced to gather up the bits of dry corn leaves littered about the 
place, when the Japanese were already on the path on the hillside. 

“Mama, Pyon Jang Guk is leading the Japanese soldiers here,” Ul 
Nam whispered hurriedly. 

Upon entering the yard, the mother saw a dozen Japanese soldiers on 
the hillside raising a din and scouring the meadow, while Pyon Jang Guk 
was coming towards them along the cart road. In the wake of the mayor 
hastened Corporal Kumamoto and his subordinates. The monster had 
brought with him that terrible leather whip with which he flogged his 
victims in prison. 

‘Son, go inside the house,” the mother said calmly, smoothing her 
dishevelled hair. She squatted down beside the brazier on which the pot 
with the medicine simmered. By that time the medicine was quite done and 
steam was billowing out of the pot. The mother went to the kitchen and 
returned with a bowl, a spoon and a hemp; cloth for straining herb 
medicine. 

“You scum! Showed your tail! Don’t bother searching any further,” 
Kumamoto shouted to his subordinates who were scurrying around the 
cliff, and arrogantly descended the hill. 

‘Search the house!”’ 

No sooner had Kumamoto issued the order than the soldiers surged 
towards the log cabin, brandishing their guns, as though going into an 
attack. Two of them tore the door off its hinges and entered the room, two 
others pushed aside Ul Nam and burst into the kitchen. The rest of them 
ran for the yard behind the house, towards the precipice, and began 
sticking their bayonets into the grass. 
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Placing the hemp cloth over the bowl, the mother picked up the hot 
pot with the medicine with the edge of her skirt and slowly emptied the pot 
into the bowl. 

“Doctoring yourself?” Kumamoto sneered self-complacently, with a 
jeering smile on his swollen horse’s face, tapping the top of his boot with 
the leather whip, as though he wasn’t interested in the outcome of the 
search. 

Indeed, at the present moment Kumamoto had reason to be pleased. 

He was aware that the relations between his direct superior, the 
bulgy-eyed sergeant, and Lieutenant Hosokawa, the garrison com- 
mander, were not good, but feigned ignorance of this. Only once had their 
thinking coincided and they had staged the freeing of the mother. 
Kumamoto had no idea why they had done so, and it had done him neither 
good nor harm. He was simply deprived of a good pastime and again fell 
into despondency, visited the tavern, was melancholic and compared his 
spiritual state to an autumn landscape of a deserted wasteland. 

In the meantime, the following was happening. 

As soon as the mother was released from jail, under strictest ever 
secrecy, Shimaki organized an intricate system of surveillance. To do so, 
he assembled all his subordinates who had hitherto been posted in various 
places. Haejigae Pass seemed highly suspicious both to the military 
authorities and the gendarmerie—it could conveniently be used for 
contact between the guerrillas and the local revolutionary organizations. 

Shimaki concentrated all his forces and agent-informers at the mine 
in the vicinity of Haejigae Pass and set up an ambush there. When the 
search at the mine proved fruitless, the deployment of his underlings in the 
deserted forest and at the foot of the mountain represented a final gamble. 

Corporal Kumamoto thought.of it this way: even a fool can catch a 
tiger if he’s lucky. Thus, the underground worker unexpectedly fell into 
Shimaki’s trap and his scheme, at first glance nonsensical, had worked. 

Of course, Kumamoto did not know who had been caught in the 
ambush. All he knew about it was that he had heard Shimaki yelling in 
excitement as he ran outside that his agents had picked up a guerrilla 
courier. In truth, one of his men sitting in ambush on the hill behind 
Haejigae Pass reported that two suspicious looking people, most likely 
guerrillas, had turned up by the mill. One of them had come out of the 
forest, the other from town. They were being watched. Thirty minutes had 
not passed when shots were heard from the foot of Mount Salgu and 
another twenty minutes later Kumamoto received a report from Shimaki 
in which he said that a guerrilla underground worker had been spotted but 
that he had been unable to capture him because he, Shimaki, had been 
seriously wounded in an exchange of fire. He asked Kumamoto to take 
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over the operation of capturing the guerrilla. The messenger also reported 
that just before he had left, Shimaki died. 

Hosokawa gnashed his teeth when Shimaki’s death was reported to 
him. Just as Kumamoto was preparing to leave, having received orders 
from Hosokawa to hurry to the Sangdong area to pursue the search for the 
guerrilla courier, Pyon Jang Guk arrived at the garrison. He confirmed the 
correctness of the message received from Shimaki. However, he was 
unable to give a precise answer to Hosokawa’s question: had the guerrilla 
hidden in Sangdong? Brandishing his sabre, Hosokawa screamed in a 
rage: 

‘There is an underground organization in Sangdong. Three of our 
soldiers have been killed. The whole village is to be burned and razed to the 
ground! I will take charge of the punitive action myself!” 

Thus, Kumamoto had the chance not only to take the guerrilla alive, 
snared by his immediate superior, the frog-eyed sergeant who had croaked 
in the attempt, but also to display his audacity during the punitive action 
which Hosokawa would command. 

Judging by everything, Kumamoto had no doubts that the commu- 
nist soldier who had escaped from Shimaki was connected with Sun 
Nyo. 

That was the explanation for the radiant smile that was fixed on the 
mother’s face despite her staunch denial. 

Of course, it was no more than the expression of the subjective 
opinion of a fool. But in this world, in which fools abound, there are cases 
when foolish thoughts coincide with and actually reflect the true state of 
affairs. 

Just fool's luck. It confirms the truth of the saying: ““A poor man will 
be struck by lightning if he suddenly gets rich”. In the same way, 
Kumamoto’s brain wave brought him no good... 

The mother sat with her back to the smirking Kumamoto and seemed 
{O pay no attention to him. She had wound the hemp cloth round the 
spoon handle and was straining the liquid of the boiled medicine. 

Well, where is the communist?”» Kumamoto asked calmly, ap- 
proaching Sun Nyo from behind. 

When again she made no response, Pyon Jang Guk was scared—had 
he made another error? He went up to Kumamoto and whispered: 

‘“‘There’s nowhere else he could hide except here. Could he go the 
other way only to fall from the cliff and kill himself?” 

“So, it’s clear,” Kumamoto replied, disdainfully pushing aside Pyon 
Jang Guk, and suddenly yelled: | 

‘Talk fast, 1 know everything!” 

Only then did the mother turn to him. She looked at Kumamoto just 
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as coldly as she had in the chamber when he was torturing her anu 
quietly: 

‘“‘Why are you asking me then, if you know everything? I don’t know 
what you want of me.” 

The mother’s low voice and his poor knowledge of the Korean 
language led Kumamoto into error. He thought that the mother was ready 
to answer his questions. But when the enraged Pyon Jang Guk translated 
what the mother had said into Japanese, Kumamoto shrieked with anger: 

‘“What, what?’ 


In the meantime, Japanese soldiers with bulging eyes, like a putrid 
mackerel’s, the ones that had ransacked the room and kitchen and broken 
things, came out to the yard. A second group of soldiers who had rushed ta 
the backyard and searched the cellars for kimchi pickles and potatoes and 
had stuck their bayonets into the corn rick for a while, returned to the 
yard. They had found nothing. 

‘Well? Kumamoto yelled when his subordinates appeared and 
lowered their heads guiltily. 

“Nothing,” one of them replied. 

For a second a look of relief flickered across the mother’s face, but no 
one noticed this as she had her back to the Japanese. 

Kumamoto was driven into a frenzy. He kicked the mother all of a 
sudden with his boot and screamed: 

“You won't talk?” | 

The kick toppled the mother over. Together with the pot the clay 
brazier fell and the liquid spilled over the coals and they began to hiss. 
Steam billowed into the air. 


With a grimace of disgust Kumamoto raised the leather whip and 
again yelled: 

‘You won’t talk, you won't talk!” 

The whistling blows destroyed the cozy peacefulness of the house. 

The mother kept repeating: “I know nothing.” She lay on the:ground 
without moving. Kumamoto mercilessly beat her on the back, on the 
shoulders, and the whip tore.at her flesh. 

‘*“Mama!” 

UI Nam had been watching the Japanese monsters and now he raced 
over to his mother. He held her tightly and looked wrathfully at 
Kumamoto who had raised his arm for another blow. Although the 
mother had said nothing to little Ul Nam about what she had endured in 
prison, her wounds showed how the ogres had tortured her. The clear eyes 
of the boy burned with hatred for his mother’s. torturers. 

“Ho! Snot-nose...”’ 
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Kumamoto irresolutely lowered the whip and with curiosity bent 
over Ul Nam. 

“Is this her son?”” Kumamoto asked, grabbing the boy by his hair. 
Bowing obsequiously, Pyon Jang Guk replied: 

“Yes, her youngest son.” 

‘Very interesting.” 

Shaking his head, Kumamoto looked at the prone mother whom UI 
Nam embraced tightly. 

The weak mother instinctively sensed the danger looming over Ul 
Nam. 

“Ul Nam!” 

She attempted to clutch him more tightly to herself. 

‘So you say you don’t know where the communist is hidden?” 
Kumamoto growled jeeringly and winked to a subordinate standing 
nearby. 

Take him!” 

The soldier went up to the mother and grabbing Ul Nam by the 
shoulders dragged him away by force. 

The mother could not hang on to him. 

‘‘Mama!”? Ul Nam cried. The soldier was dragging him by the hand. 

“Ul Nam!” 

Attempting to hold her son, the mother crawled after him on hands 
and knees. 

Kumamoto savagely kicked the arm on which she was supporting 
herself. 

‘“‘Where did you hide the communist? If you talk, your son will live.”’ 

The mother again fell to the ground. 

“Neighbour, why do you act in this fashion? Talk quickly, otherwise 
there will be a great calamity,” Pyon Jang Guk said, translating from 
Japanese into Korean and helpfully adding his own bit. 

Having lost consciousness for a moment, the mother again raised her 
head. Her beloved son Ul Nam stood with his back to the trunk of the 
zelkova tree, pressed against it by the bayonets of Japanese soldiers. Her 
eyes burned with unquenchable hatred. 

The sound of a gun being cocked was heard. Kumamoto had pulled 
his pistol out of its holster and released the safety catch. Slowly he trained 
the barrel on Ul Nam’s chest and said: 

“Well, are you going to talk?” 

Kumamoto’s confident words sounded soft, but they smacked of a 
jeer. This was not simply a threat, but the sentence of a murderer. The 
mother knew that. 

“Talk, please. Your son is dear to you, after all!”’ 
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Hearing Pyon Jang Guk’s words, the mother raised her head. 

Ul Nam was pressed against the trunk, cracked with age, of the 
zelkova. On both sides of him bayonets glittered, the barrel of the hated 
enemy’s pistol was trained on his chest. 

“U] Nam...’’ the mother whispered through parched lips. 

He seemed so small to her at that moment... The bright autumn sun 
hid behind the clouds. Ul Nam trembled, wrapping his sacking shirt closer 
around him, as though cold. 

“Ul Nam!” the mother whispered again, her eyes went dull and her 
son’s figure turned into a white spot. 

Was her son dear to her? What son is not dear to his mother? A son is 
the very essence of a mother. He was her support in this cruel world when 
she had lost her husband, relatives and neighbours. She had not lost heart 
then in this cruel world because she had a son. 

What would happen to the mother if her son were taken away from 
her? 

The enemy bullet would gouge a dark pit in the mother’s breast and 
fill it with cold ashes before it pierced her son’s chest. 

“Heh, heh, heh. Well? Are you going to talk now?” 

Kumamoto broke into laughter, his belly shaking. A strange glitter 
was reflected in the bluish whites of his eyes. Kumamoto considered the 
expression of grief on the mother’s face a guarantee of victory. 

Kumamoto’s devilish laugh, it seemed, had no effect on the mother, 
her face remained as calm as before. 

And what could change? All her feelings, her whole being, was full of 
alarm for her son’s life, nothing else could enter her pure thoughts burning 
with maternal love. She would gladly give her own life in order to save her 
son. She would accept any tortures, let the enemy drink her blood drop by 
drop, tear her body to pieces. The only thing she could not do was betray 
the cause of the revolution! In the name of the revolution she would die, 
her son would die, but if revolutionary struggle ended, all the mothers and 
all the children in the world would perish. 

Looking at her son, whose life was doomed, the mother only prayed... 
Addressing herself to no one, she prayed for the life of her son. 

The enemy crowded round the mother and child, intently watching 
their every gesture. With bated breath, staring fixedly at their victims, they 
waited to hear what the mother would say or for the frightened boy to 
drop a careless word. These savages were delighted at the cruel joke they 
thought up. Not a single woman could withstand such an ordeal. These 
ferocious beasts were incapable of understanding the whole depth of the 
suffering of the maternal heart, suffering which turns a woman’s hair 
white within a few seconds, just as they were incapable of understanding 
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the reasons which made both woman and boy steadfast as steel. The 
enemy only waited for what would happen. But the waiting was overly 
prolonged, they were uncomprehending, their faces grew long with 
astonishment. 

“Tell me quickly where the communist is hiding or else I will kill your 
son. Well?” Kumamoto yelled venomously, breaking the general silence. 

The mother started, spread her arms towards her son and in a stifled 
voice called: ‘Ul Nam!” 

“Mama!” Ul Nam responded. His lips pressed firmly together, he 
unwaveringly watched the barrel of the pistol aimed at him. At that 
moment he acutely sensed that the mother’s will had faltered. He stood 
still, facing the enemy bayonets, his back against the trunk of the zelkova. 
He trembled with fear, but the fear was instinctive. Ul Nam did not 
understand what death was, but the stubborn nature of the boy, his desire 
to be unvanquished, even at the cost of his life, made him staunch. He 
stood straight proudly, teeth clenched, eyes boring into the enemy. 

I swore to the Children’s Corps that I would preserve the secrets of 
the revolution at the cost of my life, he thought. 

“Ul Nam!” Pyon Jang Guk whispered, creeping up to the boy like a 
thieving cat. “Tell us, who was here? Where did he hide? Talk quickly, 
otherwise they will kill you and your mother.” 

UI Nam looked at the foxy face of Pyon Jang Guk, the beast, and 
blurted: “I don’t know, I know nothing!” He looked at his mother. 

‘‘Mama, I don’t know anything?” 

“Of course, son!”’ . 

A hot sheet seared the mother’s eyes. She was stretching out her 
hands towards her son, but was unable to embrace her little boy and press 
him to her. The boy’s end might come at any moment now. Knowing this, 
the mother tore at her heart unbearably. She shouted resolutely: 

“IT don’t know anything!” 

“Scum!” 

Insane with rage, Kumamoto kicked the mother savagely in the back. 

The mother groaned and fell face down. Ul Nam attempted torush to 
her and cried: 

“Mama!” 

But his way was barred by two bayonets. 

‘*Heh, heh, heh!” 

When the mother passed out, Kumamoto, denied his victim, grew 
even more enraged and now his.attention shifted to the boy. With a sneer 
Kumamoto examined him, as though seeing a new toy. 

“If you don’t talk I'll kill your mother!’’ Kumamoto roared, twirling 
the pistol in his hand. His face grew stony. The boy, who had been in a 
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frenzy, calling his mother, suddenly grew calm, and, leaning against the 
tree, he looked straight into the eyes of his tormentor. Hatred burned in his 
clear, as though washed by rain, eyes. 

“Oh, you snot-nose!”” Kumamoto shouted threateningly, but the 
confidence was gone from his voice, the base intonations of a mean beast 
facing the strong sounded. 

“Son of a bitch! Son of a bitch! Son of a bitch!”’ his fists clenched, U1 
Nam shouted. For a second it seemed to Kumamoto that the flaming eyes 
of the boy had been transformed into a bullet that pierced his chest. 

‘What? R...r...red scum!” Kumamoto frenziedly stamped his feet. 
His instinctive fear almost made him pull the trigger, but he did not shoot. 

‘Bastards! I’m here!” 

With this shout shots suddenly sounded from the yard behind the 
house and one after another bullets hit Kumamoto’s chest and arm. 

‘“Ou-ch!”’ 

The soldiers around Kumamoto, crowding the yard, howled and 
scattered in all directions in an instant, like a swarm of spiders. 
Kumamoto fell to the ground. 

Regaining consciousness in the cellar, Cho Dong Chun at once 
realized what was happening outside. He well knew that his own safety 
was not that important: only the mother’s life could guarantee the success 
of the uprising since he had already informed her of the date set for the 
insurrection. But he did not have the strength to fight. He resolved to go 
forth and focus the enemy’s attention on himself as long as possible. 

Straining every nerve, Cho Dong Chun crawled out of the cellar and 
shot at Kumamoto at the moment when the enemy was tormenting 
mother and son. Shooting at the scattering soldiers, he made it to the cliff 
overlooking the Drunkard’s Bog. When the enemies in the yard were 
killed or sent flying, Cho Dong Chun’s strength was also exhausted. 

He made a big jump from the edge of the drop and fell straight into 
the swamp. 

Kumamoto lay in the yard, breathing his last. Such an inglorious end 
to the life of a person who chose the trade of butcher was fitting. Aware of 
his approaching end, he was not perturbed that his death would not be as 
heroic as that of General Nogi, or that no fuss would be raised in the world 
over his demise, as happened when An Jung Gun’s bullet killed Ito 
Hirobumi. The thought flickered through his mind that he was dying just 
as ingloriously as Shimaki. 

Above all, he was tormented by the physical pain from the wound in 
his wrist, which hurt as though it were being burned by a red-hot poker. 
He could not make out whether the blood was still pouring out of his belly 
or if his insides had already all fallen out. 
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He was scared and felt a pain. And he was vexed that he alone was 
dying. He was seized by the brute rage of an ape, a prehuman being. After 
tossing about in blood, he opened his eyes. He saw white clothes before his 
eyes. Itwas Ul Nam who had been standing under the tree to avoid bullets. 
The boy was ready to rush to the underground worker who was falling to 
the ground. Kumamoto’s dim eyes flashed with malevolence. Greatly 
comforted by the thought that here was a living thing he could shoot to 
death, he returned to his habitual state of cold-blooded killer. Straining his 
eyes, he leaned on his good arm, aimed and pulled the trigger. The finger 
on the trigger pulled several times. Shots sounded. 

And again silence reigned. The world collapsed, the chains of fate had 
snapped and fallen into a bottomless, silent hell. Only the zelkova towered 
into the sky like a giant, quivering, as though the earth beneath it wept. 

Blood flowing, the boy fell under the tree. The fresh white shirt he had 
put on that morning was crimson with blood, the clean blood of a 
courageous boy. Yellow leaves of the zelkova fell silently on the child’s 
head and frail shoulders. 


A true picture of the events became known at the agitating point on 
Mount Salgu only after the Japanese left the mother’s house, searched the 
Drunkard’s Bog and began to sack the village. 

Preparations for the launching of the uprising were in full swing at the 
agitating point. All that was wanted was message from the guerrilla army. 
When the first shot rang out everyone took up battle positions. 
Fortunately, the subsequent firing gradually receded in the direction of the 
swamp of Tokgol, so they felt relieved for a time. But the unexpected rifle 
fire evoked anxiety. Everyone had been awaiting the messenger from the 
guerrilla army, knowing that by this time he should have arrived. Now it 
was quiet outside, but no one knew exactly what had happened. But when 
the firing ended, everyone felt that something unfortunate had occurred. 
When all was quiet, Du Hyok sent out Gyong Suk to the village. On the 
way she bumped into Yong Sil’s mother, who was running towards her 
with a deadly pale face. Thus, she returned with information about the 
tragic events in Ul Nam’s home and about the imminent punitive action 
the garrison commander was going to launch against the village. 
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There was much that was unclear in Gyong Suk’s story. She said that 
the man pursued by the Japanese was probably a guerrilla. But she did not 
know that it was none other than Cho Dong Chun, to say nothing of what 
had happened to him. She had not yet said anything about the mother and 
UI] Nam. 

Everyone looked at Gap Sun before Gyong Suk had finished talking. 
Du Hyok said: 

“Go home quickly, Comrade Gap Sun!” 

After that he took emergency measures aimed at ensuring the safety 
of the villagers in the face of the Japanese punitive action. Messengers and 
members of the Armed Youth Detachment hastened to the village. 


From the very outset of the gunshots Gap Sun had felt a nameless 
dread, and as soon as she heard Du Hyok’s words she set off at a run, fists 
clenched. 

Jumping from a rocky height, she cut her foot on a stone and ripped 
the edge of her skirt. Then she slipped between bushes on a steep slope on 
which a few apricot trees grew. Shots rang out again. 

Later it became known that on the road between the house of the old 
man from Pyoljae and the well on the outskirts, the first clash between the 
inhabitants and the garrison soldiers took place. The old man from 
Pyoljae was bringing in the harvest of millet on the slope of the gorge of 
Mount Komsu. On hearing shooting, he grew anxious, quit his work and 
set off for the village. On the way he learned what had happened in U! 
Nam’s home. 

‘Oh, the savages, it’s not enough to kill them!” 

The old man unslung his A-frame carrier and gripped his sharp sickle 
tightly. At that moment the villagers—men, women, children—were 
streaming towards Ul Nam’s home. 

And precisely at that moment a platoon of soldiers under the 
command of Hosokawa surrounded the village. On hearing Pyon Jang 
Guk’s report about the death of Kumamoto and that with great difficulty 
the underground worker had been located in the swamp but that no 
information had been obtained from him because he was dead, Hosokawa 
flew into a rage: 

‘‘Destroy the entire settlement!” 

A bestial slaughter began. 

One group of soldiers, advancing on the village from the direction of 
the ravine past Sun Nyo’s house, ran into the crowd of villagers on the 
road. 

‘Kill them! Wipe them all out!” Hosokawa roared, ferocious as a 
boar at bay. 
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Insane with blood lust, the Japanese mercilessly killed, shot and made 
mincemeat of people with their sabres. 

The people.did not wish to be killed like cattle. 

“Kill the Japanese monsters!” 

‘“Annihilate the Japanese imperialist aggressors!” the villagers cried 
and as one they flung themselves on the Japanese, grabbing whatever 
came to hand. But can one resist the latest Japanese weaponry with axes 
and picks? 

‘‘Savages, animals! There are brave people among us!” the old man 
from Pyoljae cried, his sickle high in the air, and went for Hosokawa, but 
dropped by a bullet, he fell two paces away from him. The wife of Du 
Hyok’s brother ran up with a laundry paddle in her hand but was also hit 
by a bullet and fell over the brushwood fence. The daughter-in-law from 
the Onsong house and the twins Son Suk and Cha Suk were also killed. 
Many men, running forward with picks and spaces, were shot and fell face 
down in the ditch, in the shade of a solitary apricot tree, and in the small 
patch of mustard garden. 


Hosokawa felt a sense of satisfaction as he watched the people falling 
and streaming with blood. He liked the fact that his opponents weren’t 
simply targets, as they had been six, seven years ago, but offered desperate 
resistance. Not satisfied with revolver shooting, he pushed away the 
machine-gunner and took his place. He braced the machine-gun against 
the rough bark of the apricot tree and fired, feeling the violent kick of the 
gun with his whole body. Shaking with uncontrollable laughter, he 
muttered loudly: 

“This settles everything quite simply... Waste of time all that 
surveillance, ambush... Scum, now you understand who Hosokawa lis...” 


Frightened by the firing, for a time Gap Sun stood behind young pine 
trees listening to the shots. A hazy presentiment of a terrible calamity 
struck her and she ran, swift as an arrow released from a bow. 


Headlong she raced down the slope of Mount Salgu, breaking 
branches and knocking off leaves from trees, and when at last she reached 
the small plot of fields by the cart road, she saw some 20 soldiers of 
Hosokawa searching the environs of the village which straggled in the. 
direction of Tokgol. 


Gap Sun stopped briefly and looked at them, then again ran forward. 

When she came to the hillside behind the house, where the apricot 
trees stood, a light autumn breeze wafted the smell of blood. 

“Mama!” the girl cried out, rushing into the yard of the house. 

Head hanging, scratching the ground with her nails, the mother was 
crawling towards the zelkova. 
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She could not raise her head, although Gap Sun shook her by the 
shoulders. 

‘‘Mama, mama, I'm here! It’s Gap Sun!” 

Shaking all over, the mother strained every effort to crawl on. At the 
end of her strength, she dropped her head to the ground. Her bare 
shoulders visible through the ripped sacking blouse were trembling. 

Only then did Gap Sun look in the direction her mother was trying so 
hard to reach. By the spring under the zelkova, where fallen yellow leaves 
covered the blood-spattered earth, Ul Nam lay in white clothing. 

“Ul Nam!’ 

With one bound Gap Sun was by the tree. 

“Ul Nam!” 

With trembling hands she embraced her brother, raised his head and 
called himin alarm. But there was no reply. The horror lurking somewhere 
in the pit of her stomach instantaneously numbed her whole body. 

‘Ul Nam! Ul Nam! Ul Nam!” Gap Sun cried as though crazy, 
shaking her brother violently, with terror-stricken eyes. 

There was no answer. 

Embracing and frantically shaking the still warm body of her brother, 
Gap Sun suddenly shifted aside Ul Nam’s blood-soaked shirt. At the sight 
of the terrible wound Gap Sun hurriedly covered it with the edge of her 
skirt, thinking to alleviate the boy’s suffering. Then with a blank gaze she 
looked around. But there wasn’t a soul in sight. There was no one to save 
Ul Nam, he was beyond saving. 

Ul Nam was dead. 

There was a roaring in her ears, her breathing was ragged, as though 
in a nightmare, she couldn’t make out anything around her. She could not 
believe that Ul Nam was dead. 

“Our Ul Nam is dying...” she whispered, her face on her brother’s 
chest, feeling the warmth of his body which had not yet cooled. At last 
Gap Sun wept. | 

She pressed her face against her brother’s cheek and did not believe 
that he was dead. His face was just as charming and gentle as always. 

Gap Sun again began to shake Ul Nam impatiently, pressing her 
cheek against his. 

But Ul Nam’s eyes gazed into emptiness and the gleam in his bright 
eyes had gone. His cheeks which would be puffed out so readily before 
were now becoming stiff. With the irrepressible tears filming her eyes, Gap 
Sun shook her head in a helpless attempt to ward off the stark reality, the 
death of her dear brother, and kept crying feverishly: 

‘Ul Nam! Ul Nam! Come to! Come to! It’s me, your sister, your sister 
is here! We'll go for mushrooms, you said we’d go for mushrooms together 
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with mama. Ul Nam, why don’t you say something, our Ul Nam?” 

At last sobs drowned out words. 

The wind blew and scattered the leaves. One yellow leaf, circling, 
came to rest on Ul Nam’s dear face. He'was silent, although she called him 
ceaselessly. 

Gap Sun wept calling the name of her brother, slowly removing the 
fallen leaves from his face. A large tear drop fell on the boy’s face and 
stayed there. 

Dusk descended over the earth, concealing the traces of the terrible 
calamity. But the advancing dusk did not stifle the sobs. 

The dolorous evening wind carried the smell of blood. Mothers and 
old people who had lost their sons and daughters, and children who had 
been deprived of their parents sobbed in hoarse voices, cursing the enemy. 
The people who had escaped the tragedy due to the measures taken by the 
headquarters returned. People came from the fields. Halting before the 
bodies of the dead they moaned and wept in despair. The twilight grew 
deeper, shrouding the village, but the sobs of people did not die down. 

The pale sickle of a new moon in the west hung in the branches of a 
tall pine on Mount Salgu and, shivering with cold, it seemed, peered into 
the village. 

Gap Sun shook her mother, attempting to revive her. When she 
regained consciousness, the mother sat up with her dead son in her arms. 
In bewilderment she stared into emptiness. 

Her son was killed! Yes, her beloved son Ul Nam had perished at the 
hands of the enemy. The mother, who was ready to sacrifice everything for 
the sake of her son, pressed his body to her breast. The hair at the mother’s 
temples was lightly blown about by the evening wind. In a few hours more 
than half her hair had gone grey. 

Certainly, the mother was grieved and her heart ached. But she was 
insensible to the sorrow and heartache. She did not yet know that her hair 
had gone white, and she even felt no physical pain, although she had just 
regained consciousness after cruel tortures. 

In the gentle and kind eyes of the mother, in which a warm gleam once 
shone, there wasn’t a tear. But they burned with the thirst for revenge, 
glittered with hatred, like a blazing flame. All feelings in the mother were 
quenched, only bitter, indignation tormented her heart. This wrathful 
indignation, fanned as though by a smith’s bellows, was transformed into 
hatred. 

The apparition of her son flickered before her eyes. He raced about in 
the darkness, laughing and then insistently asking for something with 
pouty lips. There, before her mind’s eye Ul Nam grinned when she misread 
something and sang: 
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‘The letter ‘kiuk’ is like a sickle.” 

The same Ul Nam crying on his mother’s back as she shed bitter tears, 
face down on her husband’s grave. In that terrible year, when she was 
putting up the first posts of the house on the hillside of Mount Salgu, the 
mosquitoes badly bit Ul Nam. By then he was no longer on the breast. 

It was Ul Nam who came every day to the town and waited for his 
mother by the garrison building, when she was tortured for ten days by the 
enemy. On the day the mother came out of prison, he had chattered away 
happily beside the cart, like a caged fledgeling rejoices at seeing his mother 
when released. Ul Nam had tenderly pestered her, cajoled her to always 
live with him, promised to pull out her grey hairs... And now he had gone 
before her... | 

The mother kept looking around, as though seeking something. Next 
to the clay brazier smashed by Kumamoto’s kick, lay the overturned bowl 
with the medicine. On the sacking now covered with white ashes, the 
remains of the medicinal herbs she had so carefully dried lay scattered. 

With one hand the mother began to gather the pulpy, blackened 
rootlets into which her son’s whole soul had been poured. It was as if she 
were collecting bits of a precious stone that was dear to her. 

Her living son stood relentlessly before her eyes, who had spent the 
whole day fishing in cold waters so as to sell the fish and on the money thus 
obtained buy medicine for his sick mother. 

Once again she was gripped by a terrible pain, as though someone's 
sharp fangs were tearing at her breast. At last, pressing her lips tightly: 
together, the mother rose. 

“Gap Sun!” 

Gap Sun did not respond. She was sobbing in the kitchen and merely 
raised her head. 

‘Stop crying,” the mother commanded in a hoarse, harsh voice, as 
though a stranger was speaking. 

‘For the sake of the revolution we must repress our heartache. Stop 
weeping, we will have time to weep when we return victorious from battle. 
Now is the time to take vengeance.” 

At a loss, Gap Sun looked into her face and continued to sob. 
Externally the mother did not appear crushed. She resembled a warrior 
who had experienced a great grief, had recovered and now proudly raised 
his head. 

The mother placed Ul Nam’s body in the room and for a time again 
gazed at his face. But hearing the weeping of her daughter, sensing her 
stare, she quietly covered her dead son with a light blanket and resolutely 
rose to her feet. 

‘The underground worker is also dead. Circumstances are such that 
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now you will have to become the courier,” the mother said in a business- 
like tone, going out to the steps. 

The underground worker Cho Dong Chun was already dead by the 
time Gap Sun arrived at the house and later ran to the swamp. He lay 
clutching stalks of sedge. All around was evidence of fighting. He had 
killed as many of the enemy as he had remaining instants of life. 

When amid the swampy ground she found Cho Dong Chun’s pistol, a 
new explosion of grief burst within her, and sobbing, she pressed her head 
to the chest of the dead guerrilla. 

The mother swiftly glanced at the darkening village and continued: 

‘By decision of the organization, I am responsible for mobilizing the 
people of Sangdong. So you must do what I tell you to. Go right away to 
the agitating point and inform them that the underground worker is dead 
and that the uprising is set for tomorrow at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
When you've done that and return, at once lead the Armed Youth 
Detachment to the town. I have already spoken to Comrade Du Hyok, he 
will give you the same orders at headquarters. I must go to the town now.” 

‘TI understand,” Gap Sun said, crushed by her mother’s grim voice, 
and hastily wiped her eyes with the hem of her skirt. 

But...” Gap Sun could not bear her mother’s gaze, she took a few 
steps forward and was about to open her mouth, worried about 
something, but the mother interrupted her. 

“It’s all right. Go quickly. I'm not afraid of anything now. And you, 
Gap Sun, must be brave. The dead don’t come to life again, no matter how 
much we weep over them. We will take revenge on the enemy, Gap Sun, we 
will not weep now, we must avenge the death of Ul Nam.” 

“IT understand.” 

Gap Sun covered her face with her hands so as not to show the tears 
that had again welled up and hurriedly ran up the hillside. 

The mother stood alone in the yard until the footsteps of her daughter 
faded away, then again gave way to despair. There was nobody around, 
she swept her eyes over the room. But she saw nothing, only the yellow 
leaves falling from the zelkova. Pieces of the broken clay brazier and dead 
coals were scattered in the yard, and the aroma of liquorice reached her. 
The smell brought her a pain as sharp as a stab with a dagger. 

“Ul! Nam...” 

As though felled, the mother toppled to the ground and beat the earth 
with her fists, as though she wanted to smash it. Rays of the setting sun fell 
on the quivering back of the grief-stricken woman. The sun implacably 
rolled to the west, as if turning away from her. 
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The mother walked down a by-lane, The doleful wind rumpled her 
hair. The whole way she was pursued by the inconsolable laments of her 
fellow-villagers, which came from every house. 

Grief-stricken, she was walking through a sea of blood. The mother 
now had a deeper perception of what real grief was. Human sorrow filled. 
her heart. Many years ago, in an analogous sea of blood she had wept, 
crushed by her own personal anguish, but looking back on her past 
tragedy, she now realized that her grief concerned not her alone, and that 
it was not a stroke of fate. It was the fateful lot of a whole nation, the 
tragedy of an oppressed and exploited people, and there was no end to the 
misery as long as the people lived under the yoke of the enemy. The 
awareness that the destinies of all people close to her were drowned ina sea 
of blood, that no tears, no prayers, could help them, made the mother’s 
grief still greater. Her torments were unbearable. 

Now, however, despite her loss and anguish which were unbearable, 
the mother did not weep. A cruel physical blow had just descended on her 
but her step did not lose its firmness. 

Her heartache and sorrow were unbearable, but the mother was 
convinced you couldn’t give up in the sea of blood, only struggle could 
help overcome grief. The sea of cruel calamities had to be swum. 

Yong Sil and her mother were weeping in the yard. After hesitating 
Sun Nyo went up to them. The body of the old man from Pyoljae lay in the 
far room. 

The mother noiselessly entered the room and bowed low. 

‘‘Grandfather, you saw much grief in this unkind world and departed 
before seeing better times,” the mother whispered almost inaudibly. 

The scene revived before her eyes when she, brought to the brink of 
utter despair, first met him at the top of the pass by the village of Pyoljae. 
The old man, his kind face criss-crossed by wrinkles, treated her, a lonely 
grief-stricken woman, as though he were her own father and he had been 
an affectionate grandfather to her poor children. Now he lay still, as 
though in peaceful sleep. 

“Grandfather,” the mother whispered, “‘you will never suffer again. 
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It is bitter that you have gone before taking revenge for all the hurt done to 
you in life. But I shall not weep. I shall not weep until I avenge you.” 

The mother reflected that if she stayed any longer in this house she 
would begin crying together with the relatives of the deceased and she rose, 
bowing once more to the body of the old man. 

‘Mother of Yong Sil,” Sun Nyo said on going outside, taking the 
hand of the woman with swollen, tear-stained eyes, ‘‘stop crying. We have 
to fight. It is imperative that I be in the town before they shut the gates, so I 
must ask you, mother of Yong Sil, to manage all affairs after I leave. Wipe 
away your tears and go to the village. Find Hwa Sun’s mother and Bok 
Dol’s, and despatch them to Komsugol and Hambakgol. The uprising is 
set for four o'clock in the afternoon tomorrow. Therefore, as agreed, 
after you have carried out that assignment you will lead all the members of 
the Women’s Association to the town.” 

Then she turned to Yong Sil. 

“And you go to headquarters. In this action the Armed Youth 
Detachment must be in the van. Perhaps you will get there in time for the 
meeting. Hurry.” 

Thus, before the bodies of their murdered kith and kin, the members 
of the organization in Sangdong overcame their sorrow and began to rise 
in struggle. 

When the mother came to the well which was located right in the 
middle of the village, she saw the father of the twins Son Suk and Cha Suk 
before their houses. He was no longer weeping, just pounding his fists on 
the ground, while the old lady of the Onsong house, having lost her 
daughter-in-law, cradled the baby who cried desperately, and stared 
blankly at the darkening range of mountains. Her eyes were red and 
inflamed, her grey hair dishevelled, she had cried herself out, she had no 
more strength to weep. 

Sun Nyo could not pass by these people and she stopped. 

‘Mother of Won Nam,” the old woman from the Onsong house 
rushed towards her in a paroxysm of rage, “how do we avenge ourselves 
for all this? How many people have perished! Is there no one we can turn to 
for help when we are being exterminated? With my own eyes I saw those 
monsters returning to the town singing, having drowned our village in a 
sea of blood. Why does the thunder not peal that would annihilate those 
vipers in one instant? Say something, at last!” 

On hearing those words, the father of the twins also came up to the 
mother. 

Until I kill that wretch Pyon Jang Guk with my own hands I will not 
rest. He went to the town in the wake of his masters. After his evil deeds he 
did not have the courage to remain here for one minute to face the people. 
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But I will lie in wait for him by the road. As soon as he appears I will 
strangle him with these hands. But will my grief be any the less? The killing 
of one rat will not satisfy my thirst for revenge. Is there no way to destroy 
all the Japanese at once? How can I live out my old age with such 
mortification in my heart?” 

The mother took the feverishly trembling hands of the old man and 
woman in her own and they stood in silence for a while. 

‘Grandfather, grandmother!” 

Gazing into the distance, towards the town where the black outlines 
of structures shimmered in the air as though in hell, spacing her words, the 
mother said: 

“We will revenge ourselves on the enemy. One hundred-fold, one 
thousand-fold, we will revenge ourselves. To kill all the enemy in the town 
does not yet mean that we have taken vengeance for our murdered 
children. We will in any case wipe out all the Japanese in the town, who 
have brought so much grief to the inhabitants of the village of Sangdong, 
and after that we shall sweep away all the Japanese who have invaded our 
country.” 

Then, turning to the father of the twins, the mother said in a low but 
firm voice: 

‘Grandfather, in all likelihood Pyon Jang Guk will not return 
tonight, but if he does, do not kill him this night. Premature interference 
could frustrate our plan. When Du Hyok comes here tonight, together 
with your fellow-villagers you must prepare for action in the name of 
revenge for our dead children. Do everything as Du Hyok orders.” 

‘‘T understand, but tell me, when will all this begin? I can wait no 
longer,”’ the old man said with determination, looking beseechingly into 
the mother’s face. 

‘The time has come, grandfather. The hour has struck when we, 
Koreans, must rise aS one and take vengeance. But one must not act on 
one’s own. The situation demands that as never before we must unite 
staunchly in common struggle. As muchas possible, act in concert with the 
youth of the village.” 

‘“T understand, I understand. I long ago guessed, mother of Won 
Nam, that you have connections with the guerrillas. If those are the orders 
of the guerrillas, we will do everything, the people will do everything...” 

The mother was boundlessly grateful to the old man who at a time of 
harsh tribulations had such profound faith in the guerrillas and the 
underground organization. 

Asis fitting, bury your victimized twins and the mother of the infant 
on the sunny slope of Mount Salgu. Please excuse me, I must say good- 
bye, affairs await me.” 
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“My God! Where do you get the strength to stand up to it all? You 
have lost your beloved son and haven’t even shed a tear. We, old people, 
are ashamed of ourselves before you. Do not worry about the village. In 
your name we will raise the whole settlement,” the old woman of the 
Onsong house said in a voice hoarse with weeping, tightly squeezing and 
shaking the mother’s hand. 

Saying farewell to the old people, the mother walked out into the 
open field. It was late autumn. Deep twilight had descended over the earth. 
The pale thin moon hanging in the branches of the century-old pine on the 
top of Mount Salgu, was gradually turning the colour of copper. 

As though wishing to rid herself of oppressive thoughts, the mother 
quickened her pace. The gates were shut at eight o’clock in the evening. 
She had to be in the town before then. 

That night, in the town safe-house, those responsible for the 
revolutionary organizations in the town and neighbouring villages would 
gather. For the last time they would discuss the plan of the uprising in 
detail and receive the instructions of the Headquarters. 

The mother walked still faster as if to get rid of the disarranged 
thoughts. She was all alone on the quiet road, there wasn’t a soul to be 
seen. She was almost running, but grief outpaced her and pressed its heavy 
burden on her chest. She felt as though her chest was being crushed in a 
vice. She crossed her arms across her breast and compressed her lips 
tightly, not letting herself burst into tears. 

It seemed to the mother that Ul Nam’s laughing voice sounded over 
the darkening field, that soaring up, he beckoned to her. The mother knew 
only too well that it was a spectre. Ul Nam was no longer among the living. 
No matter how he was called, he would not respond. But, her whole body 
trembling, breathlessly she called him: 

“Ul Nam! Ul Nam!” 

But no matter how the mother called, her son only continued to smile. 
Her little boy had had the same happy smile that day in a hungry spring 
when he had snared a pheasant to cook on his mother’s birthday. 

At these happy memories the dam broke. Anguish pierced her and she 
broke into loud sobbing, exclaiming: 

‘Listen, Ul Nam, I will avenge you, I will avenge you at all costs!” 

A dank evening wind brought cold darkness and enveloped the 
deserted plain in crushing sorrow. Not bothering to wipe away the tears 
that streamed down her cheeks, grateful to the darkness that safely hid her 
from the eyes of strangers, the mother walked along the night-shrouded 
road. Struggle lay ahead of her. She marched and conducted a sorrowful 
conversation with her beloved son, whose image periodically floated 
before her eyes. 
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All of the leaders of the revolutionary organizations in the 
settlements were gathered in the cellar of the Pukson shop, they had 
arrived in the town in the afternoon and the meeting had already begun. 

When the mother, accompanied by the youth on guard, descendec 
into the cellar which was used as a storage place, Du Hyok was already 
there. He had informed those assembled of the punitive raid on Sangdong. 

Everyone knew the time set for the uprising. The entrance to the cellar 
was located in the floor of the kitchen adjacent to the shop. Usually a big 
wooden tub with drinking water stood on top of the trapdoor. A dark 
sloping passage the height of a man led from the floor to the cellar. The 
cellar was about the size of two small rooms, the walls were earthen, and in 
the far corner another exit had been dug through which one could escape 
via the flue of the neighbouring house. The leader of the organization in 
town, Yun Hyong Bo, had constructed it with the help of the neighbour, a 
cobbler, whom he had drawn into the organization. The emergency exit 
was unknown even to those members of the organization who had been in 
this cellar many times. 

‘Ah, here is the mother,’ Yun Hyong Bo said with pleasure, rising to 
greet Sun Nyo on her appearance in the cellar. He had carefully listened to 
Du Hyok’s report, lips compressed. 

‘I must confess we did not think you would be able to come, and so 
we began the meeting without you.” 

‘Excuse me. I should have left the house earlier but was delayed,” the 
mother addressed Yun Hyong Bo and bowed politely to all by way of 
apology. 

There wasn’t a trace of tears on her face. It expressed her implacable 
determination to carry out her duty faithfully. 

On seeing the mother so calm, Yun Hyong Bo, Han Jong Su and the 
other leaders of the revolutionary organizations were greatly surprised. 
They even began to doubt the veracity of all the horrors that had just been 
described. Or perhaps the mother had been absent from home and did not 
yet know of the death of her son? But in the very next instant everyone 
observed that the expression on the mother’s face was immobile, too calm. 
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And they understood that this calmness was nothing less than incon- 
solable grief, a new aspect of the women of their country, a new trait in 
character, forged in harsh struggle. 

Placing the mother beside him, Du Hyok continued his interrupted 
story: 

‘Through the Women’s Association we received Comrade Ung Pal’s 
report. We conducted the old people and children of the lower village toa 
safe place. However, the Japanese made a surprise raid on the upper 
village and there were casualties. But now that the mother is here, let her 
describe the atrocities committed by the enemy in Sangdong. I consider 
that she should tell the story, not I.” 

Yun Hyong Bo supported the proposal. 

‘‘We quite understand you, mother. We do not intend to console you, 
there are no words that could comfort you. Better tell us what you have 
endured in this time. Your story will serve as one more proof of the 
necessity of the insurrection.” 

Having heard him out, the mother took a needle and raised the wick 
of the glimmering kerosene lamp a bit and swept her eyes over the room. 
Everyone tensely awaited her story. She did not say nay, but moved closer 
to the light. 

“What I lived through, what happened today in Sangdong, no doubt 
you already know. What can I add? Not water, but blood flows through 
the ditches in our village. Anguish for those savagely killed fills the hearts 
of the people who have lost parents and children, they gnash their teeth 
and wish revenge for the dead. This is nothing new to you. One thing I 
should like to say to you is that all those who perished, dying, appealed to 
be avenged. Among those who have survived, there is not a single one who 
has lost heart. We all burn with the desire to wreak vengeance on the 
enemy. Do not think that the people of Sangdong have been broken by 
sorrow. I have lost my son and I have only one desire—to take revenge one 
hundred-fold, one thousand-fold on those monsters, the Japanese. That is 
what I have to say in front of the revolution. The inhabitants of Sangdong, 
the living and the dead, demand that the uprising be launched and the 
enemy wiped out. We, the people of Sangdong, request permission from 
the revolution to lead the insurrection, we are prepared to destroy the 
enemy.” 

The mother’s words seared the hearts of the people, flaming with 
wrath, like lighted torches. 

Superfluous words were unnecessary. All the participants in the 
conference unanimously demanded one thing—to begin the uprising 
which would unleash the fire of vengeance on the enemy. 

A little later some concrete organizational measures were outlined. 
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Raising her head high which had turned grey within a day’s time, in 
the same quiet, clear voice the. mother spoke of the preparations of the 
women’s organizations of Sangdong for the uprising. 

«The first group of the Women’s Association has been assigned the 
task of bringing up a wagon loaded with kindling to the entrance of the 
garrison barracks and on signal to set fire to it. The second group, headed 
by the chairman of the Women’s Association at the mine, will conceal 
themselves on the second floor of the Pukson shop, along with a store of 
cobblestones, and will hurl them at the Japanese. On signal that the 
uprising has begun, the third group will start all sorts of disturbances in 
various places of the town.” 

Yun Hyong Bo inquired from Han Jong Su about preparations for 
the insurrection in the area of the villages Woljonggae and Changga and at 
the mine. He wanted to know how well placed the explosives were and then 
he again turned to the mother: 

‘‘How is observation of the city gates organized?” 

‘lam going to watch the eastern gates myself.” 

“Good.” 

There was something unusual in the look Yun Hyong Bo directed at 
every participant in the meeting. He opened his notebook and slowly 
licked his lips. For some reason this involuntary movement put everyone 
on guard. It could be sensed how his body, as it was tightly strung, tensed, 
and a steely light flashed in his eyes. | 

“Good,” he repeated. 

Once again Yun Hyong Bo went over details of the preparations for 
uprising. Then in a strong and firm voice he concisely issued the final 
instructions: 

‘In accord with the orders of the Command, we, having united the 
revolutionary forces of several rural areas and the town, will join in the 
actions of the guerrilla detachment. The guerrillas will attack tomorrow 
exactly at four o’clock in the afternoon. All posts will begin to act 
simultaneously at the given signal. The explosion of the enemy’s artillery 
fortifications will serve as the signal.” 

The mother felt hot tears burning her eyes. At last the hour had come, 
in the anticipation of which it seemed she had lived her whole life, spilling 
tears and blood, suffering the untimely loss of husband and son, joyous 
hopes and youth. 

The mother’s eyes filled with unwanted tears, but she did not wipe 
them away. She sat like the embodiment of sacred vengeance, still, like a 
graven image. 

‘“‘When you leave this meeting, you will be in the thick of the masses,” 
Yun Hyong Bo continued in an even voice, holding the notebook in his 
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hand. “Of course, close contact has been established with the head- 
quarters of the uprising, but I imagine that a number of situations will 
arise when you yourselves will have to make decisions. If so, the following 
must be borne in mind. In the first place...” At this point Yun Hyong Bo 
paused for a long time, studying the pages covered with minute h ind- 
writing, then peered intently at each participant in the meeting. In the 
room, in which from time to time people made excited noises, the silence 
was absolute again, everyone was attentive, straining not to miss one 
word. The mother had already regained her self-control and was looking 
calmly at the concentrated face of Yun Hyong Bo. In the same even voice 
he continued: 

‘It is essential at all costs that the plan of the uprising be executed 
exactly as conceived. As I have already stressed more than once, our 
insurrection represents an important stage in the struggle which envisages 
the carrying out of the main principles and line charted by our Command 
with the goal of accomplishing the Korean revolution. Since we have risen 
in revolt, we must win, and for that it is necessary to adhere unswervingly 
to the plan. Why? The enemy is well armed, they have built powerful 
artillery fortifications. In comparison with the Japanese, those few rifles at 
the disposal of our Armed Youth Detachment are nothing. We are 
advancing on the enemy practically with bare hands. Our strength lies in 
the support of the masses. We have revolutionized all the villages in the 
neighbourhood of the town and have created revolutionary organizations 
in them. If these organizations rise up at one and the same hour, the enemy 
won't know what’s happened to him. It has to be done like this: when in 
the east he is struck in the rear, in the west he must be attacked frontally. 
That is how we will throw the enemy into disarray. Only when we all arise 
simultaneously, will the enemy not know where to turn their guns and 
suffer a defeat. Otherwise they would be able to crush the insurrection in 
each village in turn, moving swiftly on their vehicles. If the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages rise in revolt, we will be able to handle the enemy 
in the town, even though they are equipped with heavy weapons and 
sheltered behind a strong bastion. We say this so confidently because we 
are counting on the surprise element and on all areas involved in the 
uprising acting simultaneously. Therefore I stress that the projected plan 
must be followed strictly. I must remind you of one other matter.” 

Yun Hyong Bo looked at his notebook again and continued: 

“Why is it that not only the guerrilla army, but the underground 
organizations as well are taking part in the attack: on the town? On their 
own the guerrillas could smash the town gates, blow up the gun 
installations and wipe out the enemy withrrifle fire. But because the enemy 
has concentrated a large force in the town, it is not excluded that a big 
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battle will develop. The guerrilla army will suffer heavy losses but will still 
win. So then why have we raised the people and organized a general 
insurrection? Because our revolution will win only when the people rise in 
struggle in the name of the country’s rebirth, the liberation of the nation, 
and the eradication of class oppression and exploitation. However, to no 
small degree our people fear the Japanese imperialists, although they hate 
them, at the same time they feel that our forces are not strong enough. 
Tomorrow’s uprising must demonstrate that the power of a people risen in 
struggle is very great, that nothing is capable of breaking it, and that even 
the strongest enemy will be rendered helpless if people rise simultaneously 
on all sides. Consequently, in the course of the uprising it is necessary to 
conduct tireless propaganda and agitation work, not to be distracted by 
the purely practical side of the business, but to strive to ensure that as 
many people as possible are involved in the uprising so that they will be 
convinced of the power of their might and will lose their fear of the 
enemy.” 

Yun Hyong Bo had said these words more than once at meetings ever 
since the question of the insurrection had been put on the agenda. But 
now, on the threshold of the uprising, they made a particularly strong 
impression on those present. 

Yun Hyong Bo once again repeated the time set for the beginning of 
the insurrection and the designated objective of attack of each group. 

‘“‘The distance from the town gates to the various villages is not the 
same. But everyone must gather at the town gates at the same time—at 
four o’clock. Therefore, the first to rise must be the more distant villages, 
and above all, the mine workers. They are the furthest from the town and 
have a strong underground organization capable of smashing the local 
garrison. Then the Japanese garrison at Sangdong will attempt to go to the 
aid of the mine by way of the bridge. At that moment the Sangdong youth 
detachment will wipe out the enemy guards on the bridge and the 
insurgent people, merging with the mine workers, will at once move on the 
town. The enemy in the town will try to go to Sangdong. At that moment 
one after another the villages located around the town—Woljonggae, 
Changga, Saemgol—must rise in revolt. At a loss, the enemy will try to 
close the side entrances in the gates of the fortress. At that point the 
insurrection must begin in the town, where, as outlined in the plan, 
Comrade Du Hyok will head the Armed Youth Detachment, its first, 
second and third groups striking at the garrison, the self-defence unit and 
the police headquarters respectively.” 

Yun Hyong Bo added that hunting down the worst of the traitors in 
town was the task of the patrol headed by Han Jong Su. 

The mother was made responsible for the Women’s Association. Yun 
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Hyong Bo himself, together with Comrade Paek, sent in by the guerrilla 
army, would organize the blowing up of the gun emplacements. The 
distribution of leaflets and agitational material was assigned. 

In conclusion, Yun Hyong Bo again‘looked at the mother, at her quiet 
and calm face, on which irrepressible thirst for struggle and firm resolve 
were clearly etched. With his own eyes he saw what a strong-willed 
revolutionary the enemy had made of her in the sea of blood they spilled 
with inhuman, savage killings. 

‘Listen, mother,” Yun Hyong Bo addressed the mother in a warm 
voice, ‘‘aren’t you afraid to go up to the closed town gates without a 
weapon? After all, an enemy sentry will be posted there.” 

“T have a weapon.” 

“You have? Where did you get it?” 

“It’s the pistol that belonged to the comrade underground worker.” 

The mother took out the pistol hidden under her clothes. 

In the mother’s large hand, with swollen veins, lay the pistol, shining 
blackly. This piece of steel, on which the bluish light of the kerosene lamp 
played, seemed as strong as the mother’s suffering spirit. 

“Good. Now I am relieved. How pleased Comrade Cho Dong Chun 
would be to know that you will be in the ranks of the insurgents with this 
pistol in your hand.” Yun Hyong Bo took the mother’s hand holding the 
gun and squeezed it tightly. 

The meeting was over. On Yun Hyong Bo’s instructions the people 
left the cellar one by one. 

When the mother walked out into the lane in front of the Pukson shop, 
its portable wooden door was already off and the rays of the morning sun 
lit up the sky over Mount Komsu. 

Overcoming fatigue, hunger and the grief gnawing at her heart, the 
mother, like one bewitched, hastened to meet the morning sun. 


Having completed the organizational work in the village, Sun Nyo 
hurried back to the town. 

From the village of Sangdong, the mother of Sang Ho, the mother of 
Chil Song and the mistress of the Milyang house went with her, as well as 
several representatives from the neighbouring villages of Tokgol and 
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Hambakgol—altogether twelve members of the Women’s Association. 
Bok Dol’s mother and the father of the twins also went with them. They 
drove the wagon loaded with kindling. 

Asalways, the grey town gates met them arrogantly and dourly, black 
jaws yawning menacingly. Two sentries, holding guns with fixed bayonets, 
like two sharp fangs, were as always yelling at the pedestrians as they 
searched them. 

Sun Nyo was calm, foresightedly she had hidden the pistol amid the 
firewood in the twins’ father’s wagon. | 

Leading Chil Song’s mother, who had been appointed courier, Sun 
Nyo guided her through the streets, showing her the points of insurgency 
and explaining the ways of making contact with the insurgents. , 

Already familiar faces could be encountered in the streets. With a 
basket of greens, the chairman of the Women’s Association in Komsugol 
sat in Market Street, along with ten of its members. The chairman of the 
Women’s Association at the mine, also accompanied by activists— 
members of her branch—was wandering down the busy street nearest to 
the building of the Pukson shop. Gyong Chol’s mother was there too. Sun 
Nyo explained to Chil Song’s mother who they were as they went along. 
The latter looked at them with feigned indifference but exchanged swift 
fleeting glances with them. 

The members of the town Women’s Association strolled in the 
vicinity of the town gates. The mother did not know all of them by face, 
but even in the keen eyes of a woman who was spreading red peppers on 
the roof to dry or a young woman who was hanging the washing out on 
lines, she could clearly see the excitement and tension of those who were 
awaiting the hour of the uprising which was imminent. 

In front of the biggest dry goods store in the town, the mother 
unexpectedly glimpsed a familiar face and got a start. Gwi Sun, who the 
mother thought had long gone off somewhere, was entering the store 
together with the crowd, carrying a basket. Gwi Sun’s presence both 
surprised and delighted the mother. But she thought it would be unwise to 
speak to her in the midst of so many people at such a moment, and passed 
by. 

The police station was located next to the draper’s and so a great 
number of insurgents had collected there to create a confusion. There was 
no doubt that Gwi Sun, living illegally in the town, was acting on 
instructions of the organization. | 

The organized masses were concentrating all over the place. Perhaps 
not all of them had been mobilized by the headquarters of the uprising, but 
even that was fine. If there were activists among them, they would be 
drawn into the rebellion. The mother covered all the streets of the town, 
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exchanging glances with members.of the Women’s Association posted at 
various points beforehand. Assured that everything was in order, she 
returned to the town gates. 

The uprising in Sangdong district of Chungsinhyang first flared up at 
the mine. The plan of the insurrection called for the miners to demonstrate 
at 3 p.m. Simultaneously, explosions in three distant faces were to go off. 
That was to serve as the signal for the inhabitants of the mining settlement 
to take action, and also as a preliminary signal for the launching of the 
insurrection to all organizations and settlements taking part. Chisel, 
hammer, pick, spade—every tool that a miner used could serve as a 
weapon. 

When the explosions went off, the miners, grabbing the weapons they 
had readied, streamed out of the faces and in a throng headed for the mine 
office. 

“Down with Japanese imperialism!’ one of the onrushing workers 
shouted, raising his pick high overhead. This was echoed by thunderous 
shouts of the crowd: 

“Down with Japanese imperialism!” 

“Down with pro-Japanese elements and national traitors!” 

‘“‘Wipe out the Japanese who have butchered our parents, brothers 
and sisters!”’ | 

Easily overcoming the insignificant resistance put up by supervisors 
and overseers, the columns of workers, pouring out of the faces, instantly 
overran the whole mine, transforming it into a mighty river of insurgents. 
The river swept from its path the mine office, Kang Bong Gyu’s house and 
razed the police post. 

The police and gendarmes deployed at the mine, along with the 
supervisors and overseers, at first attempted a show of resistance to the 
workers. But the para-military group, led by the mine’s revolutionary 
organization, liquidated them quickly, and the rebellion had broken out 
so suddenly and with such fierceness, that they didn’t have time to fire even 
a few shots. The enemy met death under the feet of the insurgents, or they 
fled shamefully, throwing away their guns, hiding like mice in ditches, 
getting rid of their uniform jackets. 

The night before, together with Hosokawa, Kang Bong Gyu had 
been drinking heavily, as usual, at the house of Tong, the owner of the 
monopoly shop, and had returned home only at noon. Now, sitting at the 
desk in his office, he was drowsing. He was dreaming that he had becomea 
major-general in the infantry forces of Japan. When the explosions 
sounded, Kang Bong Gyu thought them the sounds of war, which in his 
dream promised a career. Only when in the general din he heard curses, 
heard himself being branded a pro-Japanese element and a national 
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traitor, when his death was called for, did he understand that an uprising 
had begun. 

“Yes, the Japanese are knowledgeable people. Lieutenant Hosokawa 
kept worrying that there might be an uprising, and there you are...” 

Nervously stroking his bald pate, Kang Bong Gyu cranked the 
telephone. 

‘Hello, hello, give me the garrison, garrison, garrison... The garrison 
does not reply? Hello, an insurrection...” 

As he was clutching the silent receiver, feverishly wiping the sticky 
cold sweat which had come out on his bald pate, the lava of insurgents 
approached the building. 

“Kill Kang Bong Gyu!”’ 

The wrathful cries made the windowpanes tremble. Kang Bong Gyu 
flung away the telephone, opened the back window and climbed up on the 
sill. Pressing the toes of his shoes against the slippery wall and with 
difficulty hoisting up his heavy body, he managed to push himself half way 
out. At once an elderly miner grabbed him by the scruff of the neck, 
shouting: ‘““Where do you think you’re going?” 

“Ah, it’s you, Mr. Pak...” Kang Bong Gyu mumbled, and like a green 
frog sitting on a tree leaf, cowered on the window sill, feet and hands 
tucked under. His bulging eyes rolling, he begged for mercy. But it was as 
though this Mr. Pak, who worked as his servant, heard nothing. He 
mercilessly swept Kang Bong Gyu to the ground as if he actually was a 
frog. Countless numbers of soles, covered with stone dust, walked over 
him, trampled him. 

“Let’s go to thrash the Japanese scoundrels!” 

“On to the town!” 

The ceaseless cries of the workers echoed, shaking the dismal 
mountains and the dreary grey heaps of dirt and rock which had been 
standing so gloomily. 

Unable to resist the temptation offered by Chin, the chief of the rural 
region, the night before Hosokawa had mixed the Chinese liquor Baigar 
with Japanese sake, and now he had a splitting headache. He reproached 
himself for not listening to Pyon Jang Guk, who had insisted that different 
types of liquor should not be mixed. Noisily he shoved away the chair from 
his desk and lazily half-rose, intending to try and slake his thirst. At that 
moment a deafening explosion came from the mine. 

“Hm, Kang Bong Gyu must have found another lode,” Hosokawa 
muttered, feeling a certain envy. He drank two big glasses of cold water 
which he sent a soldier to fetch, but the yellowish, cloudy water did not 
refresh him. 
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‘They say it’s bad when you begin to feel drunk from another drink 
on the morning after, heh, heh, heh...” 

Grinning crookedly, Hosokawa dropped heavily into a round chair 
which groaned in protest. A shattering ringing of the telephone sounded. 
Receiving a hasty report from the post at the mine, Hosokawa kicked 
open the door and ran outside, shouting: 

“Uprising, alarm! Sound the alarm, an uprising!” 

It took no more than ten minutes to assemble the soldiers, but to 
Hosokawa it seemed like an hour. 

“Sons of bitches, stop dawdling! They’ll blow up the whole mine. Get 
going, you dolts!”’ 

Gusts of wind carried the distant cries of the columns of insurgents 
and hearing them, Hosokawa impatiently stamped his feet. 

At the head of his soldiers, numbering slightly less than a platoon, 
whom he had managed to scrape together, Hosokawa was about to cross 
the bridge to hurry to the mine, when he saw a column of insurgents 
rushing down the slope of Mount Salgu, noisily yelling slogans. These 
were the peasants of Sangdong. 

“T ieutenant, there’s trouble. Insurgents are advancing from the other 
side too,” Pyon Jang Guk shouted, running up with the cane in his hand. 

‘What? Where are the gendarmes? What is your self-defence unit 
doing?” At a loss what to do, Hosokawa flew at the frightened Pyon Jang 
Guk. 

“The sergeant and Mr. Okada have already gone forth... Oh, look, 
they are even firing guns!” 

The sharp bursts of gunfire interrupted Pyon Jang Guk who was 
trying to justify himself. A clash between a swarm of gendarmes, the self- 
defence unit and the Armed Youth Detachment had developed by the 
road. 

Hosokawa was thrown for a loss, he did not know what to do. Pyon 
Jang Guk, trembling all over, was peering into Hosokawa’s face, babbling 
something and pointing towards Mount Salgu, but amid the noise of 
cross-fire it was hard to make out what he was saying. 

“Oh, look over there! They are coming from the mine!” Pyon Jang 
Guk howled hysterically. 

This time his words rang out clearly. Turning their heads, everyone 
saw the mighty river of miners, shouting curses on the occupationists, 
flowing across the bridge. 

“Commander!” Okada popped out of nowhere and almost fell at 
Hosokawa’s feet. He reported: 

“Trouble. Reports have come in that the rebellion has spread to the 
villages of Woljonggae, Changga and Saemgol. Second Lieutenant 
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Nakamura reports unrest in the town and requests you, as chief of the 
garrison, to return to the town as quickly as possible and assume 
command.” 

“Oh, the scum! The communists have got the jump on us after all!” 
Hosokawa yelled, seeing things grow dark before his eyes. 

“To the town, quick march!”’ 

“Oh, but Lieutenant!” Pyon Jang Guk hung on to the arm of 
Hosokawa who was about to move off after his soldiers. 

‘What is going to happen to our Sangdong if you leave for the town?” 

‘Away with you! I will mercilessly punish all who interfere with 
military actions.” 

Breaking away from Pyon Jang Guk, Hosokawa ran. The column of 
insurgents from the mine were already on the bridge. 

Making his way with difficulty through a hail of bullets from the 
Armed Youth Detachment, Hosokawa led his detachment towards the 
mountain at the back of Tokgol, slipping straight across the swamp. 

While the cross-fire between the Japanese and the youth detachment 
was going on, Pyon Jang Guk ran in all haste towards his home, 
overcoming his great sorrow as a betrayed man. He felt like throwing 
himself down on the ground and weeping. Too bad that he couldn’t put his 
house on his back and flee with it. At the very least he had to save his 
valuable papers and safe. But Pyon Jang Guk was too late. While the 
youth detachment fought the garrison, all of Sangdong had risen in revolt 
and was joined by Komsugol, Hambakgol, Tokgol. The road to the 
village was cut off. When Pyon Jang Guk left the road and took a 
straight path across and emerged on the hillside, his eyes bulged out of 
his head: his house, towering majestically in the centre of the village, 
was in flames. 

His favourite “ferocious dog”, whose tail was on fire, was racing 
about the lane with piteous howls, and the gates to his house, covered with 
barbed wire and topped with shards of glass, had toppled, the fire in the 
ruins almost out. 

‘Down with the Japanese imperialist aggressors!” 

‘Kill the Japanese cur Pyon Jang Guk!” 

The shouts made his ears roar. In the sunlight the raised spades and 
axes of the peasants sparkled blindingly. 

“Oh!” 

Pyon Jang Guk painfully realized that he had made a bad mistake in 
coming to the village, he was about to flee when behind him a shot rang 
out. He turned in fright and saw a Japanese non-commissioned officer, 
with a pistol in his hand, backing away, while Jae Chun, Gyong Suk and 
other youths and girls of the village advanced on him, taking cover behind 
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trees and shooting at him. He was even more surprised when he recognized 
Ung Pal among them, who had discarded his self-defence unit’s uniform. 

‘The scoundrel!” 

Pyon Jang Guk could still experience anger: he had taken a snake to 
his bosom. But that was only a momentary explosion of wrath. He felt 
himself going cold inside. 

Making his way through a sparse growth of young pine trees, Pyon 
Jang Guk emerged in a quiet lane. 

Help!” 

Hearing the despairing cry, Pyon Jang Guk turned around: the 
Japanese non-commissioned officer, who had just been shooting back at 
the village youth, was tottering, leaning on his bared sabre as though on a 
stick, and suddenly, arms outspread, he hurtled down from the top of the 
cliff. Another enemy soldier, limping in one leg, pushed his way through 
the grass into the swamp. 

That one had had it as well... 

At this thought he felt joy that so far he was unharmed and a 
passionate desire to live.-If only he could survive this terrible moment. He 
descended to the Drunkard’s. Bog. Any other time they couldn’t have 
dragged him here by force, but now he had no alternative. 


In general, Pyon Jang Guk had always been lucky. It was said about 
the Drunkard’s Bog that anyone who got into it did not come out alive. 
But when he came out on the main road by the mountain at the back of 
Tokgol, he noticed that only the soles of his boots were muddy. 

‘“That’s the way it should be. After all, Iam the sole scion of the Pyon 
family.” 

Muttering boastfully, pleased by the happy turn of events, without 
looking back Pyon Jang Guk ran like a shot to the town. 


The garrison barracks were located by the town wall. To get there, it 
was necessary to take the main street which stretched from the town gates 
to the market square and turn left. Across from the barracks stood the 
Tongchang hospital—a two-storeyed slate-covered building. During the 
capture of the town the greatest resistance could be shown by the military 
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garrison quartered here. Consequently, a large number of insurgents were 
concentrated precisely in this area. 

In the guise of roofers, two of them had clambered up on the roof of 
the Tongchang hospital. Several members of the Women’s Association 
handed slates to them. Along with them, other women stood on the ladder 
with rocks hidden in the folds of their skirts. 

At the fork in the street leading to the market square, three wagons 
loaded with firewood created a jam. Refusing to give way, the drivers 
yelled at the top of their lungs, quarrelling loudly. The bulky wagons 
completely blocked the road. Soon a crowd gathered around them. The 
people created a tremendous uproar. One of the wagons was driven by 
Bok Dol’s mother. Among the throng the faces of Sang Ho’s mother and 
other Sangdong women could be glimpsed. 

The street in front of the dry goods store was also filled with people. 
At first the women staged a ‘‘quarrel’’ and the policeman who hastened up 
attempted to disperse the jostling crowd. Passersby, attracted by the noise, 
also began to stop. The conflux grew. The policeman struck a woman 
beside him and the din increased still more. The scene begun in front of the 
dry goods store spread to the square before the police station. Street traffic 
was paralyzed. 

At that moment a rumour got about that at the mine and in the 
neighbouring villages the people had raised a revolt and were heading for 
the town. Distant rifle fire could be heard. 

The large numbers of people thronging in the town made for the town 
gates and a real muddle developed. The wagon loaded with kindling 
driven by the father of the twins stood obstinately in the middle of the road 
in front of the gates. The guards had yelled at him several times to get off 
the road, but the wagon did not move, the father of the twins merely 
pretended that he was doing his best to get it out of the way. 

However, the guards were unable to come out of the gates. At the 
rumour of an uprising, people began to congregate by the gates. Some 
wanted to get into the town, others wanted to leave it as quickly as 
possible. And each of them had to be searched. The mess made the guards 
dizzy. 

At the very height of the disorder, Lieutenant Hosokawa returned 
with the remnants of his unit from Sangdong, greatly mauled and utterly 
discomfited. 

As soon as Hosokawa was inside the gates he began to yell at the 
sentries: 

‘Tdiots, don’t you hear? Close the gates immediately! The commu- 
nists are approaching, do you hear me... communists...” 

“Yes, sir, but... so many people pressing...” the guards attempted to 
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justify themselves. On hearing excuses, Hosokawa became even more 
infuriated and waving his pistol, he shouted: 

‘A revolt has begun, don’t you understand? Close the gates at once!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Using their rifle butts, the guards began to drive away the mob. The 
heavy gates began to creak and rumble. Only then did Hosokawa, 
accompanied by his soldiers, rush off to the barracks. The three wagons 
were still blocking the road. 

“Dog spawn! What’s going on here!”’ Kicking at people, Hosokawa 
plunged into the thick of the crowd. Getting through to a wagon, he 
grabbed Bok Dol’s mother by the hair. 

At that moment a deafening explosion came from the direction of the 
fortified watchtower by the town gates. Since early spring the Japanese 
had been driving the inhabitants to work on the construction of this 
enormous bastion. Now the giant belched forth smoke and crashed with a 
roar. Stones and clay flew. When the last echoes of the explosion died 
away and the stones stopped falling, the silence was so profound that it 
seemed as though there had never been any fuss and uproar. For some 
instants nothing disturbed the silence, when suddenly following the first, a 
second thunderous explosion took place, this time at the old watchtower 
behind the barracks. 

It was exactly 4 p.m. 

Following the signal explosions, the members of the organization 
who had since noon been concealed in various ends of streets, began to act 
in concert. 

‘Down with the Japanese imperialist invaders!’ The chairman of the 
Women’s Association at the mine was the first to shout and getting: up ona 
wooden bench set in front of the dry goods store, she continued: 

“Citizens, an uprising has begun at the mine and in Sangdong. 
Insurgents in Changga, Woljonggae and Saemgol will soon be here. Arise, 
take revenge on the savage butchers—the Japanese!” 

‘Vengeance on the enemy!” Gyong Chol’s mother, standing beside 
her, picked up the call in an unusually strong voice for a person of her 
years. 

“Down with Japanese imperialism!’ Gwi Sun cried in a piercing 
voice. 

Finding himself in the crowd of women by accident, the policeman 
was frightened when he heard the explosions, then, realizing that he was in 
the very midst of the insurgents, he quite lost his wits. 

‘“‘Oh, what is this, what is this?” he kept repeating, gazing around 
goggle-eyed. He raised his hand along with the insurgents, as if he too were 
shouting slogans, trying to edge his way out of the crowd. But some 
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woman stunned him with a blow of a laundry paddle, appearing in her 
hands out of nowhere. 

At that moment an agitator from Komsugol, Myong Su’s mother, 
was making a speech at the market square. 

The garrison soldiers and policemen, frightened by the tidings that 
insurgents from the neighbouring village would soon arrive, were 
feverishly making preparations for the onslaught. On learning that 
rebellion had broken out in the town itself, they headed there in order to 
crush it. On the way, by the Tongchang hospital, the detachment halted, 
having run into the wagons blocking the road. At that moment a hail of 
stones coming from the hospital roof showered down on the heads of the 
saldiers and policemen. Meanwhile, Bok Dol’s mother set fire to the 
wagon with kindling. 

Enormous tongues of flame licked at the dry bundles of firewood. 
The flames raced down the street, stones and packets of ground: pepper 
flew from all sides, the streets shook with cries and shouts. 

The same thing was happening in front of the police station and on 
the market square. 


At that moment the Armed Youth Detachment which had been 
hiding in the town launched an attack on the armed groups of the enemy. 

Du Hyok, Gap Sun, Yong Sil and other youths and girls of Sangdong 
took part in this battle. 

The cries and shouts in the streets gained volume. Some members of 
the self-defence unit flung away their uniforms and joined the Armed 
Youth Detachment in their attack on the soldiers of the Japanese garrison. 
Amid the spreading blazes and the pall of smoke, rifle fire increased in 
frequency. 

The whole town was gripped by the flames of insurrection. Running 
in the direction of the garrison quarters, Hosokawa realized that this was 
not simply a revolt that had broken out in town, but a conflagration that 
had been ignited simultaneously in several neighbouring villages and at 
the mine. 

‘‘To the gates!” he ordered the platoon, raising his pistol high. 

The gates, they were the important thing just now, Hosokawa 
decided. The forces of the insurgents had to be split and, to start with, the 
flame from outside had to be put out. Only then could the fire inside be 
beaten out. Waving his pistol, Hosokawa ran at the head of his men. 

The uprising kept spreading. The buildings of the garrison and police 
station were already wrapped in flames. The firing stepped up and the yells 
and shouts of insurgents sounded on all sides. 

At this time Sun Nyo was by the gates. The explosion of the 
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artillery fortifications had forced the guards and insurgents to scatter and 
the road was deserted. 

‘The time has come to open the gates,’ she said to Chil Song’s 
mother in an agitated voice. ‘Mother of Chil Song, go to the market 
square and.tell the chairman of the Women’s Association of Komsugol to 
come here together with her people. Also tell the father of the twins and the 
other people to come to the gates to meet the guerrilla army. The enemy 
will sense the danger and soon come here. We must delay them. Then go to 
the squares in front of the police station and the garrison and tell the 
people there to rouse themselves up to greater activity. Now, listen! Hear 
the cries of the insurgents outside who are advancing on the town? So, tell 
them to brace themselves up.” 

‘*“T understand.” 

Chil Song’s mother quickly ran off to the market square. Sun Nyo 
gazed around. There was nobody in the vicinity of the gates. Coated witha 
thick layer of paint, they towered majestically over the nearest structures. 
Stone rubble from the blown up fortifications lay scattered around. 

With a confident, unhurried step, the mother headed for the gates. 
But no sooner had she grasped the strong bolt than a shot rang out behind 
her and a bullet buried itself in the gates. 

Instantly pressing herself to the stone pillar of the gates, the mother 
looked back. | 

Hosokawa had shot. He was marching at the head of the unit of 
soldiers. The wagon of the twins’ father, standing behind the soldiers, was 
already enveloped in flames. 

On the instructions conveyed by Chil Song’s mother, the chairman of 
the Women’s Association of Komsugol was leading the women from the 
market square. A few soldiers floundered amid the crowd of women by the 
burning wagon, but those who managed to slip out were swiftly nearing 
the gates. 

“Citizens, the hour of settling accounts with the enemy has come! We 
will not leave a single despicable Japanese scoundrel alive!” Sun Nyo 
shouted, and taking the pistol from inside her blouse aimed at the running 
garrison commander. She placed her finger on the trigger and released the 
safety-catch. Although the underground worker had explained to her how 
to use a pistol, she was actually firing it for the first time. The sight of the 
enraged, like a wild boar, detested enemy, filled her with hatred and thirst 
for revenge. She concentrated all her attention on the weapon: her aim, 
shot and all other movements were highly efficient and accurate. 

Hosokawa recognized the mother. He gaped when he saw her takea 
pistol out. 

‘So, it’s you! With a pistol yet... I guessed at once that you were a 
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Red. When I get my hands on you there’ll be no mercy, none at all...” he 
yelled, grinding his teeth, and fired several times. But the bullets did not hit 
the mother, she pressed against a projection in the stone masonry of the 
gates. The bullets hit the stones, creating a fountain of flying chips, but the 
mother did not even raise an eyebrow. 

“Just let me get you... let me get you...” Hosokawa kept yelling, 
unaware of the sense of his words, frenziedly pulling the trigger. 

The mother was in no hurry. She wanted to keep on looking at the 
approaching enemy. She wanted to see his fury, despair. 

“Look, viper, look! See the kind of woman I am. And in the next 
world do not forget that you were killed by a bullet from my pistol!”’ the 
mother said to herself and calmly pulled the trigger. 

A sharp shot resounded—an explosion of the mother’s accumulated 
anger. 

Hosokawa staggered. But the mother’s finger did not stop, it 1s 
impossible to stop flames that have broken through. 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!” 

One after another the bullets of revenge whistled. For her husband! 
For Ul Nam! For the underground worker Cho Dong Chun, whose pistol 
this was and who had died! For the old man from Pyoljae! For Gyong 
Chol! For Siwolne! For all the humiliated and murdered Koreans! For the 
grief and tears of her youth. The mother kept on firing. 

Hosokawa, staggered by the first bullet, pulled the Japanese sabre out 
of its scabbard and attempted to raise it, but, swaying, fell face down into 
the dust of the road. 

“Tf I get my hands on you, I won’t leave you alive... Oh, what a pity, 
what a pity...” Hosokawa mumbled’ with his dying breath. He ground his 
teeth so hard that his front tooth broke and fell out from between the 
fleshy lips together with sticky blood and stuck to his chin. 

The soldiers following in his wake fell one after another. 

Seeing how the mother had felled Hosokawa and how the guards 
recoiled from her bullets, the spirits of the insurgents soared. 

“Down with Japanese imperialism!” 

“Together. Forward, friends! Vengeance on the enemy!” 

The blazing tongues of flame and the cries sounding here and there 
merged into a general din. The firing in the vicinity of the police 
headquarters and the garrison barracks increased. 

The mother went up to the gates, pushed back the bolt and taking the 
big ring, pulled hard. The heavy gates, emitting a piteous creaking, did not 
yield at once, but they still had to give way to the mother. 

The gates opened. Before the mother’s eyes a sky lit by the glow of 
fires spread out. 
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The mother took one step forward and saw guerrillas running 
towards her, crying “hurrah!” To her they seemed like returning sons. 

At the sight of the fluttering banner carried aloft in front, and the 
approaching energetic faces, the mother’s eyes moistened and soon she 
could discern nothing. 

Behind the guerrillas came the inhabitants of Sangdong and the other 
villages. They poured through the gates in such a mighty flood, it was as 
though they intended to swallow up the town. The earth shook from the 
cries of “‘hurrah’’. 

What a powerful thing the revolution is... Perhaps that is why we 
treasure it so... the mother thought, leaning against a stone pillar and 
gazing at the fighters running past. 

It seemed that the sky would split asunder from the cries of the people 
greeting the guerrillas. 

The Armed Youth Detachment had captured the headquarters of the 
city self-defence unit. Ung Pal and his comrades, who on assignment of the 
organization had done service in the self-defence unit, joined their own 
people and advanced on the police station. All around the dry goods store 
there was shooting. Under a hail of bullets members of the Women’s 
Association fought bravely. 

Chil Song’s mother, holding a heavy club with both hands, bludg- 
eoned the Japanese mercilessly, counting the number of her victims: 

“You, rat, are the sixth in my score.” 

Yong Sil’s mother, teeth clenched, sat on a projection of a stone wall 
and hurled rocks at the Japanese who were rushing about on the opposite 
side of the thoroughfare. 

Gwi Sun had clambered up on the roof of the Pukson shop together 
with the chairman of the Women’s Association at the mine and Gyong 
Chol’s mother, whom she had met during the battle. They were showering 
rocks on the heads of the policemen, who, under the onslaught of the 
Armed Youth Detachment, had clustered in the lane by the draper’s. 

Enormous tongues of flame licked at the sky. Loud cries and shooting 
made the streets rumble. In this turmoil, members of the Women’s 
Association scattered leaflets which flew through the air and covered the 
ground. 

At this time the guerrillas split into two groups. One attacked the 
garrison headquarters, the other—the police station. 

Having entered the town gates, Won Nam espied an enemy machine- 
gun set up on the smashed artillery fortifications. With one throw of a 
home-made grenade, he killed the machine-gunner. Grabbing the 
machine-gun, Won Nam slipped past the Tongchang hospital, set up the 
gun by a hole in the smashed wall of a house and trained the weapon on the 
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gates leading to the military garrison, from where the Japanese were 
keeping up a heavy fire. On both sides of the iron gates, pill-boxes made of 
sand bags had been erected. A great number of Japanese had concentrated 
here and they were maintaining a disorderly defensive fire. 

For a while Won Nam fired at them, but his position did not satisfy 
him and he climbed up on the wall. From there, one pill-box could be seen 
as clearly as though on the palm of one’s hand. Feverish with wrath, Won 
Nam pressed against the machine-gun and let loose several rounds. The 
enemy fell as though mown down. 


After the enemy by the gates had been annihilated, the guerrillas 
swiftly took possession of the garrison. Without stopping, they continued 
to pursue the enemy and again emerged in the streets. Won Nam ran 
ahead with the machine-gun. 

When Won Nam got to the dry goods store, the Armed Youth 
Detachment and the soldiers of the guerrilla army launched a fierce attack 
on the police station, surrounding it on all sides. Among the faces 
flickering now here, now there, Sang Ho could be seen, hurling home- 
made grenades at the police, lunging at them like an enraged lion, and 
members of the Sangdong Armed Youth Detachment—Du Hyok, Ung 
Pal, Jae Chun, Gyong Suk, Yong Sil. However, there was no time to 
exchange remarks with them. 

“Down with the Japanese imperialist invaders!’ someone shouted in 
a ringing voice. Won Nam glanced back—it was Gap Sun, holding her 
rifle high over her head. 

Squeezing the machine-gun, Won Nam fired a long burst down the 
corridor of the police station. Then he climbed up to the porch and with his 
rifle butt knocked down the sign hanging in a high spot and smashed it to 
pieces. 

With victorious cries the guerrillas and the members of the Armed 
Youth Detachment broke into the police station. 

In the meantime, Pyon Jang Guk was walking along the road from 
the hill lying behind Tokgol and he almost ran into the insurgents from the 
villages of Hambakgol and Kuryongso. He quite lost heart. Fearful of 
encountering insurgents, he turned off the road and headed straight across 
the fields to the town. He was in such a hurry that he outstripped 
Hosokawa’s detachment. Entering the town, he attempted to get through 
to the self-defence unit, garrison or police headquarters, but such terrible 
scenes were played out in front of his eyes that he regretted his hasty 
decision to return to the town. However, there was no way to go back since 
the cries and shouts of the insurgents could already be heard by the gates. 

Pyon Jang Guk hid in a dark lane. Pressing himself against the high 
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wall of a building, creeping like a cat, he made his way along the lane as 
though walking on thin ice. 

He had a habit of looking fearfully not ahead, but behind. The 
thought that at any moment a knife might be plunged into his back never 
left him. Especially now, when insurgents were moving along the main 
street. His body moved ahead, but his head was turned around. Therefore, 
he failed to notice the appearance of Gap Sun, who was advancing 
towards him. A presentiment of danger made him turn his head and he 
saw Gap Sun. She was carrying a gun and was no more than fifty steps 
away. And at a distance of fifty steps Pyon Jang Guk clearly saw the 
burning eyes of the girl. The eyes conveyed that it was no accident that she 
was here alone in this quiet lane with a gun. He clearly understood that 
Gap Sun had been looking precisely for him. 


Without tearing his eyes away from the menacing approach of Gap 
Sun, Pyon Jang Guk swirled in fright and ran in the same manner—head 
turned back. 

Stumbling against a cobble-stone, he fell, and at once remembered 
that he had a pistol. Raising himself to a crouch, like a sprinter, he raced 
forward, firing his pistol. Pyon Jang Guk was not trying to hit anybody. 
He expected that Gap Sun would be frightened by the shots, but there was 
not a shadow of fright on her face. She compressed her lips even more 
tightly and kept advancing closer and closer. Backing away and stum- 
bling, he fell and scrambled up and ran again. Loping past some shop, he 
ran into a wagon left by someone and bypassing it, he emerged at a cross- 
roads. By this time the distance between him and the pursuing Gap Sun 
had shortened to twenty steps. 


Pyon Jang Guk broke into a cold sweat. Straining his ears, he began 
to listen to the hubbub on the road, where the insurgents, apparently, were 
setting fire to government buildings. With every passing moment their 
wrath grew. The thought of fleeing in that direction never crossed his 
mind. 

The idea that he might perish at the hands of this girl plunged him 
into despair. 

For me, Pyon Jang Guk, he thought, to die because of some snotty 
girl from the mountains... 

Panting with exertion, with difficulty Pyon Jang Guk crossed the 
road and hesitated slightly, seeking shelter in the opposite lane. 

“Here, scoundrel, receive a bullet!”’ Yong Sil cried passionately, 
emerging from the nearest by-street with a rifle aimed at him. 

“Oh, God, save me,” Pyon Jang Guk beseeched heaven, listening to 
the approaching footsteps of Gap Sun, who had already crossed the 
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thoroughfare with her rifle atilt. And still, he did not yet believe in his 
imminent death. 

Sooner the sun will go out than Pyon Jang Guk shall perish, he 
thought, shaking as though in fever, pulling the trigger of the pistol and 
firing ahead and behind. But he had no time to aim, crouched over, both 
girls zigzagged and evaded his bullets. When did they ever learn how todo 
that? And then he thought that Hosokawa had been right when he had 
railed at him for not keeping a close eye on the village. 

In any case, at this moment, in the last seconds of life, all sorts of 
“wise” thoughts crowded his mind and he sought for the possibility of 
squeezing himself through a crack in the concrete wall rising beside him. 
But step by step, their guns raised, Gap Sun and Yong Sil advanced on 
him. 

‘Oh, little bitches...” 

Furious with himself, Pyon Jang Guk pulled the trigger, but the pistol 
betrayed him. The always full magazine was empty, only an empty clicking 
sounded. 

“Ga...Gap Sun, Yo... Yong Sil, don’t...” 

Pyon Jang Guk resorted to his last weapon. He attempted to cajole 
the girls, to soften them, but he was shaking so hard that he was unable to 
paint a smile on his face. He kept feeling the wall, intending to clamber 
over it as soon as he found a foothold. 

“Filthy Japanese cur!’ Gap Sun shouted, training the barrel of her 
gun on Pyon Jang Guk’s forehead covered with cold sweat. 

‘““Y ou never imagined that an end would come to the Japanese in your 
lifetime. You, who have betrayed the nation, who have savagely killed our 
parents, brothers and sisters, in the name of the entire Korean people, we 
condemn to death.” 

Flapping his hands despairingly, Pyon Jang Guk attempted to say 
that he had never been like that and that the misunderstanding had to be 
cleared up. But he did not have time to say a word before a bullet 
mercilessly tore through the self-defence uniform which he had valued so 
greatly and smashed into his chest. Writhing in mortal agony, Pyon Jang 
Guk heard Gap Sun’s or maybe Yong Sil’s voice. The voice branded him 
the murderer of the old man from Pyoljae, Ul Nam, the daughter-in-law of 
the old man from the Onsong house, the sisters Son Suk, but he himself 
could not utter a word. Squeezing out the last tear, he bitterly parted from 
this life which he thought had surely promised him wealth and prosperity. 
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Half an hour had not passed before the operation of annihilating the 
enemy had been completed. 

The town was completely cleared of the Japanese invaders by the 
guerrilla army. 

The oppressed and downtrodden people came out on the streets. By 
the Tongchang hospital, whose roof had been removed by more than half, 
the insurgents and the guerrillas who had just completed the operation of 
wiping out the garrison, embraced, danced and rejoiced at the victory. 
And in front of the Hoeryong eating-house on Market Street, and by the 
ruins of the monopoly shop belonging to Tong, dancing began. Here the 
mother of Sang Ho hugged her son, who had arrived here with a rifle slung 
over his shoulder. 

‘Sang Ho, you’re alive, how wonderful...”’ the father of the twins 
mumbled in response to Sang Ho’s greeting. A man now, tanned by the 
sun, he did not look like the former Sang Ho at all. Before he knew it, he 
was surrounded by Gyong Suk and the other Sangdong lads and girls. 

In vain the father of the twins peered into their faces. His daughters 
were not to be seen, but he did not despair. 

‘‘Never mind, I’ve become just like you. Together with everyone I 
fight and along with everyone else I dance...” he mumbled, making a few 
dance steps. 

The most thrilling meeting took place at the police station. With 
shouts of ‘‘hurrah’’ the prisoners began coming out of the cells opened by 
the guerrillas. In chains they had experienced all the horrors and bes- 
tialities inflicted by the enemy. Some of them found their old friends and 
revolutionary comrades among the guerrillas. They walked out of the yard 
of the police station putting their arms around each other’s shoulders or 
pressing their faces to each other’s breasts. 

The mother of Chil Song was among the first to reach the entrance to 
the police station, making her way through the waves of humanity, 
peering at the crowd through the smashed iron gates. At last she saw her 
son. 

“Chil Song!”’ she cried. Beside herself, Chil Song’s mother raised both 
hands and ran towards her son. For almost six months the youth had been 
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imprisoned in the garrison and police jails. He had endured all the horrors 
of tortures and had lost a lot of weight. Recognizing his mother’s voice, he 
ran to meet her. 

*“Mama!”’ 

Mother and son hugged each other tightly in the midst of the crowd. 
Tears of joy flowed down their cheeks. 

Emotion choked Chil Song’s mother, but raising her hands high, she 
shouted: 

‘‘Long live the revolution!” 

Her call was picked up by Chil Song and his comrades. 

“Long live the revolution!” 

“Tong live our guerrilla army!’ was heard on all sides. 

The air was shattered by cries and shouts. 

Won Nam’s mother walked slowly down the road leading from the 
town gates. She lingered by the Tongchang hospital for a while, feasting 
her eyes on the merry dancing, then stopped on Market Street. Standing 
among crowds exulting in the liberation and victorious meeting, she too 
shouted “hurrah!’”’. She reflected that all past misfortunes and troubles 
were merely some kind of nightmare, whereas all that was taking place 
before her eyes was genuine reality. 

The mother, repressing heartfelt emotions, walked onward. Going 
down the devastated main street, she found herself in front of the draper’s. 
Nearby she heard a shout: “Mama!” Raising her head, she looked round 
and saw Gap Sun, who was leading a guerrilla by the hand and hurrying 
towards her. In their wake Yong Sil, Du Hyok, Ung Pal and other young 
fellow-villagers followed. 

The mother halted as though rooted to the ground. Only now did she 
realize that all this time, wandering through the streets of the city from the 
gates, she had been looking for her son, hoping to meet him by chance. But 
when her son, whom she had sought so long, appeared in front of her, she 
did not at once believe that it was for real, not in a dream—so 
unexpectedly did the encounter come about. 

**Mama!”’ 

Won Namraced forward as fast as his legs could carry him, it seemed 
he would knock down his mother, but he came to an abrupt halt. 

‘Mama, it’s brother,” Gap Sun shouted, vexed that the mother stood 
immobile, and came up close. 

“Who is it?”’ the mother said in a trembling voice, scarcely able to 
pronounce the words. 

‘‘Mama, it’s me, Won Nam, I’m back...” 

The mother, still unable to believe that her son was here, scrutinized 
his features. Was it possible that she could not recognize her own son? She 
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was in the grip of too great an agitation and fear. The mother’s memory 
preserved an image of a poor and lonely boy whom she had seen off when 
she herself was far from the revolution. How mature and full of energy he 
was on his return today! Won Nam’s appearance, standing there 
restraining the joy that swept over him, stirred the mother’s heart still 
more. In him she recognized the features of her unforgettable husband and 
the face of darling, beloved Ul Nam. 

“Won Nam!” 

In a trembling voice, unable to restrain sobs, the mother cried loudly, 
embracing her son: 

‘At last, you’ve come!” 

The mother’s words were too terse, too humdrum. But the fellow- 
villagers surrounding the mother and son realized that she was not 
uttering simple words, they were imbued with great meaning. Having lost 
her husband in the struggle with the enemy, the mother spent her life in 
tears, had raised three children, in the footsteps of his father led her eldest 
son to the path of struggle, and lost her youngest. It would seem that all the 
warmth had gone out of her, that her soul was powdered with the dust of 
ashes. But the mother steadfastly withstood the blows of fate and followed 
the path of the revolution, fighting for the sake of this meeting with her 
children. It would seem that all was lost, all was vanished for the mother. 
But now her son had returned to her, carrying a machine-gun over his 
shoulder. Yes! The mother had a son. Together with the revolution she 
would live in hopes and joy and she would dream a dream of a wonderful 
tomorrow. 

The son also understood perfectly what the mother’s terse words 
signified. 

“Mama, you fought well,” Won Nam said, gazing at her with eyes full 
of admiration. “You fought magnificently. If you only knew how 
delighted I was when I was told of your feats.” 

Almost imperceptibly, Sun Nyo nodded her head. Few could know 
what she was thinking in those minutes, hearing her son’s words. Few 
could know what those scarcely perceptible nods signified, the trace of 
confusion which suddenly appeared in the mother’s eyes. Only Gap Sun, 
who for long years had shared all her mother’s griefs, understood that the 
mother was now thinking of Ul Nam, that she couldn’t make up her mind 
whether to speak of him or not. 

For the time being, perhaps, better not. She would conceal her 
heartache, would laugh along with everybody, so as not to inflict fresh 
sorrow on her eldest son, not in these first moments of exultation obtained 
with the blood of tens of thousands of people. But sometime she would 
speak, would accuse the enemy, not in order to allay her own grief, but to 
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remind people of their sacred duty to take vengeance... So thought Gap 
Sun, observing the harsh gleam in the mother’s eyes which did not vanish 
even in these moments of general rejoicing. 

“Mother of Won Nam!” sounded the voice of a woman who was 
pushing her way through the crowd. The excited mother of Gyong Chol 
appeared, leading someone by the hand. 

‘Look who’s here...” 

Gyong Chol’s mother shook Sun Nyo’s arm. Wearing a military 
uniform, Kim Dal Sam stood before them. 

“Do you recognize me? I’m Kim Dal Sam from the village of 
Paenamugol.”’ 

“The father of Bok Sil,’ almost inaudibly the mother mumbled, 
stunned by the meeting. 

“Yes, the father of Bok Sil. No doubt, in these years you have 
suffered much grief. I have had news of you from Comrade Cho Dong 
Chun, but was unable to visit you... Please excuse my lack of solicitude.”’ 

He bowed low to Won Nam’s mother. He spoke through tears, his 
voice shook, even though the man standing in front of the mother was no 
youngster, his temples were silvery and the military uniform made him 
look manly. 

The mother had known Dal Sam well in his youth. He was a 
straightforward, clever, hotheaded fellow, who with tears in his eyes 
sometimes beat the ground with his fists when speaking of the outrages 
and humiliations inflicted by the Japanese on the Korean people. She had 
helped him a lot as the inseparable friend of her dead husband. In order to 
rescue him her husband had sacrificed his life without a second thought. 
And now, saved at the cost of her husband’s life, he stood before her in 
military uniform. 

‘Father of Bok Sil!” she exclaimed in a voice trembling with joy, only 
now approaching him. “What torments have you had to endure? It seems 
to me that I am seeing you in my dreams, although I knew that you were 
probably fighting somewhere. And we...” 

The mother could not finish speaking because of the emotions that 
engulfed her. 

“I had news of you from Won Nam. You have fought well. It is 
wonderful.”” Dal Sam could scarcely speak because of the agitation that 
filled his heart. 

“Oh, no! It’s just that I understood that without the revolution it is 
impossible to live,” the mother said with a smile, her eyes brimming with 
tears. She noticed Gap Sun standing beside her, whimpering, and in a 
more cheerful voice she continued: “‘“Gap Sun, why don’t you say how do 
you do?” 
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‘Uncle, I am very glad to see you.” 

“So it’s you, Gap Sun?”’ Dal Sam exclaimed in surprise, and placing 
his hands on her shoulders, stared into her face. 

“It seems only yesterday that you played with our Bok Sil at ‘mother- 
daughter’ and now how big you've grown! I heard about you from your 
brother. I was told that you are a YCL member. Even with a gun...” 

Dal Sam embraced Gap Sun as though she were his own daughter, 
and patting her on the shoulder, glanced at the mother. Sun Nyo was 
happy that she could introduce her children to her dead husband’s old 
friend in this manner. 

Now, when her husband was no more, who better than Dal Sam 
could understand her grief and her joy? He himself had taken the path of 
revolution with the same hatred for the enemy that the mother harboured, 
wordlessly he must understand what a complex, grief-stricken path this 
simple peasant woman had traversed, who, with the coming of darkness 
had been afraid even to pass by the storage place of funereal litters. And 
such a woman had taken the path of armed struggle. 

That is why both the mother and Dal Sam spoke little. They 
understood each other well by the soft smile reflected in the eyes, divined 
all the shades of feelings that arose in each other’s breast—both of 
happiness and sorrow. 

‘So, mother, son and daughter are all together,” Dal Sam said in a 
pleased voice, looking from Won Nam to Gap Sun. 

‘Like father and mother, like son and daughter,’ Gyong Chol’s 
mother said, affectionately stroking the hand of the smiling Sun Nyo. 
‘You have suffered so much sorrow on account of your children. But all 
has ended well... you are all alive and you have met... How wonderful it all 
is! Ah, when we parted in that sea of blood in Paenamugol, could we have 
hoped that we would meet again? It is true that we promised to meet up, 
but I doubt that anyone thought it would come to pass. It is so joyous to 
see you together with your children...” 

Tears and sobs interfered with her speech, but they seemed to stress 
the significance and excitement of today’s reunion. 

‘‘And Ul Nam remained at home? He must be a big boy by now...” 
Dal Sam suddenly said with a broad smile. Won Nam looked at his 
mother. 

The mother’s face had instantly paled. A sharp pain pierced her heart, 
as though the wound which had not yet healed had opened and begun to 
bleed. She reeled. 

But the exultant crowd that surrounded Sun Nyo did not notice the 
movement. Only Gap Sun knew why the mother had staggered and, with 
difficulty overcoming the pain in her heart, replied with a brief “‘yes’’. In 
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those moments Gap Sun profoundly comprehended what a strong and 
kind heart the mother had, how much fortitude and self-control were 
required in order to conceal her own grief so as not to darken their joyous 
meeting. The girl’s breast filled with pride for her mother, she wished that 
people could know about it. 

Soon Gap Sun’s desire was fulfilled. A spontaneous mass meeting 
was taking place in front of the building housing the police station. 
Guerrilla agitators were speaking from the stone steps leading to the 
entrance to the police station. 

“Let us go there too!” 

Kim Dal Sam, leading the mother, made his way through the crowd. 
The mother of Gyong Chol and the Sangdong youth followed them. 


‘Comrade Yun Hyong Bo is wounded. Comrade Paek has taken him 
to hospital. And also...” After a pause, Kim Dal Sam continued: 
“(Comrade Cho Dong Chun asked me to be certain to seek you out after 
the uprising. What a man, as though I wouldn’t have done so without his 
prompting.” 

Dal Sam led the mother to the staircase, from which one after 
another, orators were speaking. By the time they got there, it seemed that 
the agitators had finished their speeches and with ringing, agitated voices 
were the first to shout “‘hurrah’’. 

_ “Listen, mother of Won Nam, you speak too,” Gyong Chol’s mother 
said to Sun Nyo. Then she shouted in her ear: “With our own hands we 
wiped them out and took revenge for the many years of humiliation. 
Today is a very happy day, say something to them.” 

Along with everybody else, Dal Sam was flinging up his arm and 
shouting ‘“‘hurrah”’ in unison, but overhearing the.words of Gyong Chol’s 
mother he also began to persuade the mother. 

“Do get up and speak. Comrade Cho Dong Chun often used to say 
that your life could serve as excellent agitational material for our people 
and guerrillas. Who can talk about it better than you?” 


The mother could not refuse the request of Dal Sam and Gyong 
Chol’s mother and she climbed up to the stair landing. She faced the 
multitude of people, rippling like the sea, not by the request alone, she also 
felt an urge to speak. In the past she would not have dreamed of making a 
speech to such a large audience, but now she was standing here because she 
felt a need to speak—to tell the people of the land about that clear and 
priceless truth which agitated her heart and occupied her thoughts. 

When the mother ascended to the landing in front of the central 
entrance to the police station, her white skirt fluttering in the evening 
breeze, the rippling waves of humanity settled and total silence reigned. 
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Only the rustle of flapping banners, illuminated by the sunset, could be 
heard. 

“Citizens!” the mother began, having straightened her hair. 

Her voice rang quietly and calmly, but confidently, no one would 
have thought that she was speaking in public for the first time in her life. 

“I am a mother, I have children. The guerrilla army came to us and 
gave us, mothers, a chance to slake our unbearable thirst for revenge 
which has been seething in our hearts.'On this solemn day, what can I say 
to you? Great joy has given me courage and so I stand before you.” 

The mother’s voice shook with agitation, it carried far and wide, like 
a fervent appeal. 

“Hurrah!” 

Hurrah!” 

“Long live the guerrilla army!” 

Sharing the mother’s emotions, the people flung their arms out in 
concert and shouted “hurrah”. The mother joined in. In the billowing 
crowd she discerned the familiar faces of Gyong Chol’s mother, Yong Sil’s 
mother, Gwi Sun, Bok Dol’s mother, her own beloved children—son and 
daughter—members of the Women’s Association, village lads and girls, 
children of Ul Nam’s age dressed in rags. 

‘“‘During a punitive operation the Japanese put my husband to death. 
Yesterday my beloved youngest son fell at the hands of the enemy. The 
enemy burned my husband alive. Seven bullets were fired into the small 
chest of my nine-year-old son and he died with his eyes open. Having 
buried the still warm body of my little son, I ran here, to you, in order to 
take revenge on the enemy together with you.” 

What they heard stunned Dal Sam and Won Nam. For the first time 
they heard that a fresh tragedy had befallen Sun Nyo, the worst since her 
husband’s death. They realized that the mother, whose life they seemingly 
knew well, had endured yet another cruel torment and contrary to their 
expectations, they saw that she was courageously bearing up under her 
grief and was soaring high in the sky like an eagle. 

‘But is such a lot mine alone? Who among you has not lost parents, 
lost a husband, lost children?” the mother asked her compatriots. 
Experiencing personal anguish, she appealed to their sense of great 
responsibility before the suffering of the nation, to the feeling of noble 
class solidarity. 

“Citizens! One must not think, however, that our path has no 
promise, that only darkness lies ahead. Even though our hearts are 
wounded and covered with scars, we will not live as in the past, in tears and 
lamentations, we will not sit idly by. In order to take revenge for our hurts, 
our sons and daughters have taken the path of armed struggle with the 
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enemy. My one son is already fighting 1n the ranks of the guerrilla army. 
And today I will see off my only daughter who is joining the guerrillas. 

“Citizens! If we wish to survive, it is necessary to take the path of 
revolution,” the mother said, suddenly raising her voice and pointing at 
the ragged children of Ul Nam’s age who had clustered by the stone steps. 
“Only by way of revolutionary struggle can we achieve a happy life for 
ourselves, and present these poor, unfortunate children with a new world. 
In order that our children should not know tears or grief, to see them 
bloom like flowers, we must rise as one in revolutionary struggle. Only the 
triumph of the revolution will bring independence to our country and our 
oppressed and humiliated people, our women, will become free. Perhaps 
in future fighting I will lose the rest of my children, perhaps I myself will 
perish. But without hesitation we will give our hearts to the revolution. 
Perhaps I myself will not have the chance to live on the land of a liberated 
and independent homeland, but faith that the day will come when our 
poor people and our women, together with their husbands and children, 
will live a happy life, fills my tormented, wounded heart with strength and 
energy. Citizens! The long dark night, which brought our workers and 
peasants, our poor women, so much unhappiness and grief, is passing. 
Look at this fluttering red flag. Rising in struggle, we smashed the enemy 
and gained victory. We must advance for a greater victory. We will no 
longer weep or give way to grief. No, with tears and sighs we cannot 
revenge ourselves on the enemy. Would I have known today’s joy if I had 
merely mourned the death of my beloved son?”’ 

For a time the mother stood in silence, smoothing her hair, then she 
continued in a quiet voice: 

‘‘That is what I wanted to talk to you about on this joyous day of our 
first victory. Citizens! For us, the poor and the humiliated, there is only 
one path—the path of revolutionary struggle. Only through struggle can 
we take vengeance on the enemy, regain the country’s independence and 
begin to lead a happy life. If, as today, with arms in hand our guerrillas will 
lead the way and we will fearlessly rush into battle, our country, drowned 
in a sea of blood, is certain to become independent and we will greet the 
morning of the motherland’s rebirth. Citizens! All to revolutionary battle! 
The revolution is our path to life!’ 

Sun Nyo fell silent. Thousands of people who were gazing at the 
mother surged in towards her, chanting: 

‘Long live the revolution!” 

‘Long live the Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army!” 

“With arms in hand! We will defeat the Japanese invaders!”’ 

The sky and the earth shook with the loud cries. 

The mother slowly descended the stone steps and was surrounded 
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by familiar faces. The people continued to shout “hurrah’’, turning to the 
mother and greeting her tumultuously. 

At dawn the guerrillas left the town and through Sangdong, in 
military formation, headed for the forest. 

The mother saw them off, waving to them, standing on that’ same 
height at the foot of Mount Salgu where she had once stood one early 
dawn, seeing off her eldest son Won Nam on his way to the guerrillas. 
Today, along with her eldest son, her daughter Gap Sun was going with 
the guerrillas, and Yong Sil, who perhaps one day would become her 
daughter-in-law. Along with them, Du Hyok, Chil Song and other village 
lads were leaving. Gyong Chol’s mother and Yong Sil’s mother and other 
fellow-villagers stood slightly behind Sun Nyo. They too were waving. 

Rays of the bright rising sun were reflected on the mother’s face as she 
watched the receding detachment. The sunrise was spreading across the 
sky. 

The mother rose on tiptoe, trying to see her children once more, but 
she could no longer make out her son and daughter in the distant, moving 
column. Dal Sam, Won Nam, Gap Sun and Yong Sil also continued to 
look back and wave. But the mother saw only dots in green uniforms, she 
could not distinguish faces. At last, the tears restrained for so long gushed 
to the surface together with happiness and blurred her vision. Through her 
tears, the mother saw a broad road stretching far into the future—the road 
of the revolution, 
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